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AN APPRAISAL OF THE COMMUNITY MOVEMENT 
JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


recent interest in social reconstruc- 
tion has been the increasing em- 
phasis upon the community as a social 
unit of real significance. The term, 
community, is by no means a new inven- 
tion, for in its original meaning of common 
life it has long been a familiar concept 
descriptive of the natural grouping of 
people in small, local areas, a characteris- 
tic type of association handed down from 
the earliest historical times. The tribal 
community among pre-literate peoples, 
the village commune in mediaeval Europe, 
the Utopian communities of the nine- 
teenth century, bear sufficient witness to 
the long history of this term and the com- 
mon sense meaning that was ordinarily 
attached to it. Prior to the opening of 
the present century, there was occasional 
reference to the community in the litera- 
ture of the social sciences but for the most 
part only in a casual way, and it was not 
ordinarily deemed of sufficient importance 
to be given special mention in an index or 
table of contents. Among the first Eng- 
lish books to use this term in their title 
were Sir Henry Maine's Village Communi- 
ties published in 1871 and F, Seebohm’s 
The English Village Community which 
appeared in 18g0. 
The gradually evolving interest in the 
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community as a suitable unit for serious 
study received great impetus from the 
publication in England of such books as 
Booth, Life and Labour of the People in Lon- 
don, (1892); Rountree, Poverty: A Study of 
Town Life; and Besant, East London, both 
published in 1901. In America, this in- 
terest in social problems centering in the 
congested quarters of great cities found 
expression in two volumes of Riis, How 
the Other Half Lives and The Battle of the 
Slum. While these books, published in 
1890 and 1892, were impressionistic de- 
scriptions lacking Booth’s zeal for statisti- 
cal facts, they were none the less revealing 
and convincing. Another landmark in 
these early community studies was Hull 
House Maps and Papers which was pub- 
lished in 1895 by residents of Hull House. 
An unusual feature of this volume was a 
colored map showing graphically the 
location of the different nationalities in a 
downtown section of the city, a type of 
study which foreshadowed the more 
elaborate ecological studies undertaken 
many years later. The first beginnings of 
the utilization of the statistical method in 
American books in this field are seen in 
Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nine- 
teenth Century: A Study in Statistics (1899), 
and in the volume by Hunter, Tenement 
Conditions in Chicago: Report by the Investi- 
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gating Committee of the City Homes Associa- 
tion, which appeared in 1901. 

These volumes, which grew for the 
most part out of the advancing interest in 
social and civic reform, were paralleled 
by publications in the academic field 
under the auspices of university depart- 
ments of sociology. One of the first of 
these, Small and Vincent, Introduction to 
the Study of Society, which was published 
in 1895, embarked on the unique experi- 
ment of devoting considerable space to a 
detailed analysis of an anonymous com- 
munity under the heading of ‘‘A Natural 
History of a Society.’’ Although this 
attempt of Vincent to give concrete reality 
to Small’s abstract generalizations ap- 
parently did not convince his colleagues 
of the value of utilizing community 
studies as an aid in their formulation of 
social theory, it did stimulate the prep- 
aration of descriptive studies of small 
towns in connection with undergraduate 
courses in sociology. Professor G. P. 
Wyckoff, who had come under the influ- 
ence of Vincent as a graduate student, 
states that his students in sociology at 
Grinnell College between 1895 and 1900 
prepared a number of such studies as a 
part of their class room work. At the 
University of Chicago, however, Dr. 
Vincent's pioneer excursion into the field 
of the community does not seem to have 
made a deep impression during the years 
immediately following. The first Doc- 
tor’s thesis in the department of sociology 
at that University based definitely on the 
study of a community was Bushnell’s 
Study of the Stockyards Community at 
Chicago in 1901, and this stands alone 
among Chicago theses in this field until 
McKenzie’s The Neighborhood: A Study of 
Local Life in Columbus, Ohio was completed 
twenty years later. 

It is to Columbia rather than to Chicago 
that we must turn for what seems to be 
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academic recognition of the value of such 
studies during the period when social 
workers were making their first efforts 
to build up a technique for the social 
survey of communities. Jones, The So- 
ciology of a New York City Block, (1904); 
Williams, An American Town, (1906); Wil- 
son, Quaker Hill, A Sociological Study, (1908); 
and Sims, a Hoosier Village: A Sociological 
Study with Special Reference to Social Causa- 
tion, (1912), were doctor's dissertations 
written at Columbia University, all of 
which furnish some evidence of the nature 
of the academic contribution to the de- 
velopment of community studies. 

The influences, however, that gradually 
brought the community into the fore- 
ground of attention had their chief devel- 
opment not in universities but in social 
movements interested in practical reforms, 
At first, leadership in this field found its 
most favorable soil in the social settle- 
ments which in the closing decade of last 
century grew rapidly in public favor. 
The City Wilderness, (1898) and Americans 
in Process (1902), both of which were 
settlement studies by residents and asso- 
ciates of South End House, Boston, under 
the direction of Robert A. Woods, stand 
out as pioneer efforts in American studies 
of local communities and did much to fix 
the form of the social surveys that were 
then in the early stages of their develop- 
ment. 

To a large degree, the first writings of 
the social settlement leaders centered 
around social conditions and problems 
characteristic of congested city districts. 
The community idea was without doubt 
implicit in their work from the start but 
real emphasis upon the community did 
not come about until a much later day. 
Their interest was in a more effective 
democracy in building up helpful social 
relationships and in developing a public 
sentiment that would insist upon an im- 
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provement of social conditions. While 
the territory around the settlement house 
was spoken of as a neighborhood, the 
emphasis was not at first on the neighbor- 
hood as a geographical or social unit but 
upon the people who lived near enough to 
profit by its service. The settlement was 
to be the center of a radiating culture 
rather than the center of a natural com- 
munity. The neighborhood was accepted 
as it existed with no attempt to mark off 
its boundaries or study critically the 
forces that determined its growth. Neigh- 
borliness was the goal of the settlement 
leaders. Many years before Cooley 
pointed out the important réle of neigh- 
borhood groups in the process of socializa- 
tion, the social settlements had set for 
themselves the task of reconstruction of 
city neighborhoods as the best means of 
approach to social problems. It is easily 
apparent now that one of their chief 
difficulties has been this insistence upon a 
philosophy of neighborhood and local 
community against which the forces of 
modern life have been increasingly ar- 
rayed. Nevertheless, they blazed the 
way for the community movement at a 
time when almost the entire trend of 
social thinking was turned in an opposite 
direction. 

The gradual emergence of what is now 
called the community movement can per- 
haps best be traced by glancing through 
some of the published papers of civic and 
social work leaders from the beginning of 
the present century. The National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction had in 
1902 for the first time a section on Neigh- 
borhood and Civic Improvement. The 
two papers in this section that year dis- 
cussed housing reform and management of 
tenement houses. During the next seven 
or eight years the Conference program 
included intermittently a section of this 
nature called at different times Neighbor- 
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hood Improvement, Neighborhood Work, 
Needy Families, their Homes and Neigh- 
borhoods, and Families and Neighbor- 
hoods. The family case workers dominated 
this section of the Conference with the re- 
sult that there were few important papers 
dealing with such matters as housing, 
playgrounds, and settlement activities, 
the typical subjects of discussion among 
the neighborhood and community workers 
of that day. It was not until 1910 under 
the presidency of Jane Addams that the 
National Conference program gave real 
recognition to the growing interest in 
community affairs. That year a new sec- 
tion on The School and the Community 
was established and the section on Fami- 
lies and Neighborhoods, contrary to past 
precedent, was turned over to the settle- 
ment group. While the standards set by 
the 1910 Conference in its emphasis on 
community problems was not maintained 
the next few years, the earlier neglect of 
these topics was a thing of the past. Pa- 
pers began to appear on the ‘‘Codrdination 
of Civic Efforts in Small Communities,”’ 
“Organizing the Neighborhood for Rec- 
reation,’’ and ‘‘Rural Recreation.’’ Ap- 
parently by common consent, the section 
on The Family and the Community was 
assigned to the case work group and those 
interested in the community movement 
developed sections of their own. In the 
National Conference program of 1917 there 
were two important sections bearing the 
titles, Community Programs and Rural 
Social Problems, which gave full oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of a varied assort- 
ment of community activities. It was at 
this Conference that Robert A. Woods 
and Mary E. McDowell read two impor- 
tant papers on ‘‘The City and Its Local 
Community’’ and ‘‘The Significance to 
the City of its Local Community."’ It was 
also at this meeting that the financial 
federation leaders for the first time found 
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a place on the program for the discussion 
of problems of joint-finance of social 
agencies. These papers supplemented 
by the discussion of rural community 
problems by those interested in the grow- 
ing country life movement firmly estab- 
lished the community as a vital subject 
for the consideration of the National 
Conference of Social Work. Beginning in 
1918 the settlement workers and the 
country life interests joined in supporting 
a section on the Local Community, while 
the financial federation group took charge 
of a new section of their own designated 
The Organization of Social Forces. From 
this time the influence of the community 
movement is apparent not only in the 
number of papers presented in these two 
sections, but also in the fact that papers 
written from the community point of 
view began to appear in the other sections 
on The Family, Children, Public Agencies 
and Institutions, and Mental Hygiene. 

Prior to 1915, in the index of The Survey 
the term, community, was rarely included. 
The articles in that magazine dealing 
with community affairs were listed under 
such headings as neighborhood, play- 
ground, social survey, and social settle- 
ment. In the first twenty-five volumes of 
the American Journal of Sociology there 
appeared a few more than one hundred 
articles which may be broadly classified 
under the heading of the community 
movement. These were fairly evenly dis- 
tributed over the twenty-five year period 
(1895-1920), the peak being reached in 
1915 with the publication of seven articles. 
It is significant that only twelve of the 
articles published in the Journal during 
this period used the term, community, 
in their title. 

At the present time when community 
is referred to on every hand, it is well to 
recall that this term began to come into 
common use only a little more than a 
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decade ago. Community centers origi- 
nated as social and civic centers, com- 
munity studies were first developed under 
the name of social surveys, community 
chests were first known as financial or 
welfare federations, community councils 
had an earlier history as councils or federa- 
tions of social agencies, and community 
churches supplanted the institutional 
churches of an earlier day. While this 
recent introduction of the term, com- 
munity, into general use may be regarded 
as the logical culmination of forces at 
work for many years, this process was 
undoubtedly facilitated by the exigencies 
of the war situation. The local com- 
munity took on a new significance for a 
democratic people unaccustomed to the 
inevitable centralization of the war pe- 
riod. At the same time the organization 
of the local community became the most 
effective means of mobilizing the people 
for the support of war activities. 

Consequently, those who had been try- 
ing in vain to bring the community into 
the foreground of attention suddenly 
found the current running swiftly in their 
direction. Powerful national organiza- 
tions swung into line and by the adoption 
of this new terminology gave the com- 
munity a prestige and status that it had 
never had before. The American Red 
Cross, War Camp Community Service, and 
the Council of National Defense, three 
organizations widely representative of the 
social and civic welfare interests of the 
nation during the war, became the chief 
sponsors of the war-time community 
movement. 

Fortunately, along with this enthusias- 
tic and somewhat blind allegiance to the 
community as a kind of magic talisman of 
value in dealing with social problems, 
there developed in academic circles an 
effort to define the community more accu- 
rately and gain a better conception of its 
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rdle in social organization. In 1915 two 
papers appeared that brought in their 
train far reaching changes in the popular 
conception of the community as a social 
unit. One was Galpin’s ‘‘The Social 
Anatomy of an Agricultural Community,”’ 
published as a research bulletin of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of Wisconsin; the other was 
Park’s article on “‘The City: Suggestions 
for the Investigation of Human Behavior 
in the City Environment,’’ which ap- 
peared in the American Journal of Sociology. 
Galpin raised questions concerning the na- 
ture of the rural community and set forth 
a technique for the study of its structure 
and functions. Park called attention to 
the fundamental inquiries that must be 
made in order to understand the varied 
forces inherent in city life and pointed 
out the value of utilizing the city as a 
laboratory for the study of human nature 
and social processes. These two papers 
laid the foundation for the ecological 
approach to the study of the community 
and stimulated new methods of inquiry 
into its real nature and functions. Their 
publication has been followed by a rapidly 
growing list of monographs analyzing 
both rural and urban communities from 
different points of view and encouraging 
the development of an objective and criti- 
cal attitude that was not characteristic of 
the community movement in its earlier 
stages. 

This growing alliance between scientific 
study and practical experimentation has 
called attention to the need for more 
accurate definition of the nature of the 
community movement as well as an evalua- 
tion of its various activities. Under the 
designation of community work it has 
been possible for many different kinds of 
programs to find congenial shelter. To 
such an extent has this been true that 
community work is sometimes defined so 
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as to include all efforts to improve social 
conditions. It is spoken of as preventive 
work rather than ameliorative, the impli- 
cation being that social case work picks 
up the wreckage of the social order, while 
community work strives to make life 
more wholesome and secure. This is, of 
course, an inaccurate dichotomy, entirely 
unfair to both groups concerned. Case 
workers on their part have been aggressive 
leaders in social and civic reform, while 
community workers have not been pri- 
marily interested in such preventive work 
as social legislation, governmental reform, 
and character building. The modern com- 
munity movement is essentially an insist- 
ence upon the community as a social unit 
to be given first consideration in dealing 
with social problems. On the one hand 
it may be regarded as a protest against 
the segmental attacks upon social ills by 
specialized agencies. From another point 
of view, it is an effort to preserve local 
autonomy threatened by the encroach- 
ments of standardized programs of state 
and national organizations. In all cases, 
however, its chief aim is to keep the 
interests of the whole community in the 
foreground. Its distinguishing feature is 
its emphasis on the community as the 
point of departure in determining policies 
of social reconstruction. 

When subjected to this simple test, 
much that is now going on under the 
name of community work is found to be 
inadequate and ill in accord with its 
fundamental purpose. A communitychest 
in actual practice may be little more than 
a money raising device for the benefit of 
traditional social agencies, with very little 
power to adjust their budgets in accord 
with the best interests of the entire com- 
munity. A group of delegates from se- 
lected agencies and institutions establish 
a community council, although in no real 
sense may they be thought of as representa- 
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tive of all the chief interests of the people. 
A central meeting place becomes known 
as a community center in spite of the fact 
that only certain groups find it convenient 
to make it their headquarters. A church 
interested in a social program advertises 
itself as a community church without 
freeing itself from the denominational 
traditions that make community-wide 
support impracticable. In these days it 
has become fashionable for specialized 
programs to appropriate the term, com- 
munity, as an expression of their desire to 
gain a wider constituency. A great deal 
of confusion about the community move- 
ment can be traced directly to programs of 
this kind which supposedly represent the 
community, but for one reason or another 
fail to work effectively in behalf of its 
interests. 

A difficulty of another kind appears 
when we turn to that phase of the com- 
munity movement which champions the 
cause of neighborhood reconstruction. 
Here there is no question of the sincerity 
of the programs undertaken, but they 
nevertheless encounter obstacles that seem 
to make success impracticable. This is 
true not merely of the discouraging efforts 
to build up neighborhood life in the midst 
of the disorganizing forces of great cities. 
In the open country also, in spite of its 
more simple social order, community 
solidarity is becoming more and more 
difficult of attainment. Improved means 
of transportation have brought in their 
train the disintegration of small communi- 
ties and the breakdown of many promis- 
ing schemes of rural organization. 

As a matter of fact, the fundamental 
difficulty in the community movement in- 
heres in the nature of the task itself. The 
community cannot easily be made the 
unit of social administration at a time 
when deep-seated forces are working to- 
ward its disintegration. The community 


movement, it might be said, was ushered 
in a generation too late. Or perhaps, a 
more accurate statement is that the modern 
community movement is a direct product 
of this conflict with the forces that are 
undermining the traditional position of 
the simple community of the past. Under 
the pressure of this conflict, the older 
ideals of the community movement are 
undergoing rapid change. The back-to- 
the-neighborhood philosophy no longer 
can be given serious consideration, al- 
though many of the earlier group ot 
community leaders are still clinging to 
this illusive hope. Our eyes are now 
turned toward the outer world of larger 
contacts instead of seeking satisfaction 
within a narrow circle. We are not will- 
ing to obtain the old neighborhood values 
at the price of isolation. From the 
modern point of view, the most satisfying 
neighborhood is the one that has many 
inter-relationships with the outside world. 
The limited opportunities of the neighbor- 
hood and the small community with the 
provincialism and conservatism that were 
the natural products of its restricted life 
make no appeal to the present generation. 

Along with this urge for wider contacts 
is an insistent desire for association on a 
selective basis. A new era has arisen in 
which the fact of living side by side carries 
with it less necessity for intimate associa- 
tion than it did in the past. Communal 
responsibilities in which all must share 
are more and more carried out on an im- 
personal basis. The urgent need for inti- 
mate association and friendship tends to 
find its satisfaction in companionship se- 
cured over an increasingly wide territory. 
This does not make less necessary local 
centers where people can gather together 
for various purposes. The emphasis, how- 
ever, is not upon a community center 
which must unite the people regardless of 
social status or congenial tastes. The 
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modern world demands a variety of group 
relationships to which will be attracted 
likeminded people from all accessible 
places. This applies not merely to rec- 
reation and social intercourse, but to 
other phases of communal life as well. 
In this dynamic country with its tradi- 
tions of freedom of thought and action, 
divisions into various groups are inevita- 
ble. Whether in politics, religion, edu- 
cation, or in civic and philanthropic 
activities, we insist on individual points 
of view and resolutely refuse to be regi- 
mented in any arbitrary manner in support 
of a stereotyped program or institution. 

It has been this implied rigidity in the 
community movement, the assumption 
that people living in the same neighbor- 
hood should minimize individual differ- 
ences in the interests of a unified program, 
that brings it into conflict with existing 
conditions. There is just enough truth 
in this older conception of the community 
movement to make it seem plausible and 
worthy of support. Many of the in- 
escapable functions of society can be 
best attended to on a local community 
basis, and where division of effort is 
carried too far disorganization is an in- 
evitable result. A satisfactory escape 
from this dilemma is not yet clearly 
apparent, but one way out may be found 
through recognition of the réle of com- 
munity inter-relationships as well as of 
community solidarity. The new con- 
ception of the community is that it is a 
segment of a larger integrated unit. Un- 
der existing circumstances the successful 
operation of the older community ideal 
would be possible only in connection with 
a policy of segregation inconsistent with 
our social and political traditions. It 
might possibly have succeeded 50 years 
ago, but today with the open doors of 
the world before us we choose the alter- 
Native of wider association The com- 
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munity movement of the future must ad- 
just itself to changing conditions which 
involves the conception of a wider and 
more flexible unit inseparably inter-re- 
lated with surrounding areas. 

Attention should also be called to the 
fact that in the administration of modern 
programs of social reconstruction the 
trend is in the direction of the natural 
area as an ecological unit of great value. 
The distribution of people through the 
operation of such forces as land values, 
physical barriers, and cultural factors 
tends to build up within a city or rural 
region natural areas characterized by simi- 
lar types of institutions and a similar 
outlook on life These natural areas, in 
so far as they can be accurately defined 
and given general recognition, seem to 
give promise of greater usefulness than 
local neighborhoods or arbitrarily deter- 
mined political districts not merely in 
analysis of the processes of community 
change and growth, but in facilitating 
the united action of the people in support 
of matters affecting their common interest. 

Since the World War much of the dis- 
cussion of the community movement has 
centered around the field that is now gener- 
ally known as community organization. 
Unfortunately, this latter term has been 
loosely used to include a large variety of 
programs and activities, and as a result 
there is little agreement as to its precise 
nature or its methods of procedure. This 
confusion does not merely grow out of 
the difficult nature of the problem of com- 
munity organization. A more serious 
problem arises from the fact that much 
that is included under that name is nothing 
more than group organization masquerad- 
ing under a different guise. This failure 
to distinguish group organization from 
the more fundamental problem of organiz- 
ing the community has been to a large 
degree inevitable, because both types of 
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programs were in the early stages of the 
community movement regarded as closely 
identical. It has only been through a 
more accurate definition of the community 
and an emphasis upon it as an ecological 
unit that their differentiation has ap- 
peared to be necessary or even possible. 
This confusion of terms has been unfortu- 
nate for it has prevented proper attention 
to group work technique and has retarded 
the adaptation of the community move- 
ment to present conditions. 

If one excludes, therefore, those quasi- 
community activities that really belong 
in the field of group organization, the 
most important phases of the community 
movement fall into two main fields; the 
correlation of social agencies at work 
within the community; and the develop- 
ment of programs designed to promote 
community solidarity by building up 
activities in which all the people may 
participate. Perhaps it is in this first field 
of federation, which has been the device 
for dealing with the problem of the multi- 
plicity of specialized agencies, that the 
community movement has made its far- 
thest advance. The first efforts to bring 
order out of this chaotic situation took 
the form of a central council of social 
agencies which provided machinery for 
codrdination to be administered by the 
members of the council on a voluntary 
basis. Later this developed into welfare 
federations with the added function of 
joint-finance, a form of organization that 
gained favorable recognition during the 
World War through experience with war 
chests. Under the name of community 
chests these financial federations of social 
agencies have increased rapidly in recent 
years and now are widely accepted means 
of unifying the social service activities of 
a city. During the early years of these 
community chests, which owe their rapid 
growth to the influence of business men 
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rather than of social workers, the fear 
was frequently expressed that they would 
enable powerful financial interests to 
dominate social service policies. Others 
claimed that their successful growth 
would mean a dangerous centralization 
of power in the hands of a few people. 
Present experience seems to indicate that 
these fears were not well founded. On the 
contrary, these organizations have shown 
a surprising unwillingness to interfere 
with the status quo of existing social 
agencies. While there has been abundant 
evidence of the wastefulness of overlap- 
ping and inefficient agencies, the money 
raising power of the community chest 
has been so intimately bound up with 
existing traditions and practices that its 
leaders have usually preferred not to take 
the risk of enforcing radical reorganiza- 
tion of social work activities. Outside of 
a few cities, it has been their weakness as 
a coérdinating function rather than their 
strength that has been most plainly evi- 
dent. Because of the constantly mounting 
budgets of their comstituent agencies, 
their attention has necessarily been direc- 
ted to the problem of developing a larger 
clientele of contributors. As far as the 
general public is concerned, the commu- 
nity chests are frequently thought of as an 
annual drive for funds, dominated by the 
ideals of the business world and character- 
ized by such methods as strong emotional 
appeals, sensational advertising, heavy 
pressure upon individuals to contribute in 
accord with arbitrarily assigned quotas, 
and even efforts to bring into line the 
lower economic classes with the contribu- 
tion of a day’s wages to be deducted from 
their pay envelope. Their chief contribu- 
tion, therefore, has been in the field of 
finance and business efficiency, rather 
than co6drdination, and to the extent 
that they succeed, the private social 
agencies gain financial security and be- 
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come more securely entrenched in com- 
plete control of the whole situation. 
While such a result has much to be said 
in its favor, this strengthening of the 
vested interests of private philanthropy 
may unduly retard the growing trend 
toward increased governmental assump- 
tion of responsibility in this field, thus 
postponing a much needed step in the re- 
organization of the social welfare pro- 
grams of the community. One of the 
aims of the community movement must be 
a proper division of responsibility between 
private agencies and governmental de- 
partments, a problem to which the co- 
ordinating machinery of the community 
chest has as yet made very little contribu- 
tion. 

The principle of federation, however, 
has gained wide popularity and has come 
to be the accepted method of codrdinating 
community programs. Centralized con- 
trol through amalgamation of various 


agencies presents a more direct solution 
of the problem, but many objections are 
made to it on the ground that it runs 
counter to American democratic traditions. 
Social workers seem to have overlooked 
the drift toward centralization in other 
fields, the value of which is no longer 


questioned. In industry, business, gov- 
ernment, and education, it has been found 
advantageous to provide for a greater 
centralization of responsibility and con- 
trol. Federation is a step in this direc- 
tion, but its technique includes no device 
for reconciling widely divergent interests 
or unifying those who have no will to 
codperate. This limitation inherent in 
the nature of federation narrows its field 
of operation to similar types of programs 
and makes impracticable the goal of a 
comprehensive community federation em- 
bracing all its interests. The principle of 
federation is now in favor because there 
is no widespread desire to organize the 
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community in any unified way that would 
seriously encroach upon current practice. 
When the need for more effective unity 
becomes more deeply felt, federation will 
be forced to give way to some new plan 
better fitted to achieve the desired 
results. 

The other phase of the community 
movement, which may be termed the 
direct approach to community organiza- 
tion by means of activities and programs 
in which all the people are to participate, 
touches very closely the interests of the 
wider public and has made a strong appeal 
for popular support. Its programs, which 
have fallen largely in the field of leisure 
time activities, are of group as well as 
community interest, and hence the effort 
to develop recreation on a distinctively 
community basis has led to considerable 
confusion. Its chief difficulty, however, 
as has already been mentioned, has come 
about through the gradual breakdown of 
community solidarity occasioned by the 
increasing number of social contacts out- 
side the local community. While this 
tendency has not yet gone far enough to 
sound the death knell of community pre- 
grams of this nature, it has weakened 
their appeal and is bringing about the 
necessity for a restudy of this phase of 
community organization from the point 
of view of inter-community dependence 
and relationship. Recent beginnings in 
the promotion of regional studies pein 
the way to an approach to this problem. 
With the inevitable widening of the unit 
of organization from the neighborhood 
to the region, the problems confronting 
the new community movement challenge 
the best efforts of its leaders. 

In conclusion, may I state briefly the 
implication of this discussion for the fu- 
ture program of the National Community 
Center Association? This Association, 
which was established in 1916 by a group 
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of enthusiastic promoters of the school 
community center, has emphasized a 
phase of the community movement which 
at that time was not widely supported. 
During the twelve years of its history 
much progress has been made. Today, 
while school centers are by no means 
universally established, this plan of or- 
ganization has gained wide acceptance. 
The National Education Association has 
made provision on its annual program for 
a discussion of school centers since 1918, 
and there is increasing evidence that school 
center programs will soon be regarded as 
a vital part of the educational system. 
At any rate, the pioneering period of the 
community center is a thing of the past. 
At the present time the interest of leaders 
in the community movement is shifting 
in a new direction. The broadening of 
our conception of community, a vision of 
the possibilities of inter-community co- 
operation, and the necessity of adjusting 
community programs to the requirements 
of a period of great mobility, bring into 
the limelight new problems for which no 
solution is at hand. The papers read at 
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the recent annual meetings of the National 
Community Center Association indicate 
that its leaders have been conscious of 
this new development and have been en- 
deavoring to adjust its program to the 
changing situation. During this pastyear, 
serious consideration was given to a pro- 
posed change of name of the Association, 
so that it would be more expressive of its 
new outlook and wider responsibilities. 
Such a step would not be a turning away 
from the past nor an abandonment of a 
goal only partially won. On the con- 
trary, it would be a more adequate recogni- 
tion of changing conditions that demand 
new programs and methods of procedure. 
If this Association would adopt such a 
title as The National Association for Com- 
munity and Regional Organization with 
emphasis on studies and experiments in 
inter-community as well as local com- 
munity relationships and programs, it 
would more securely entrench itself in a 
strategic field in line with its past tradi- 
tions and thereby strengthen its position 
of national leadership in the community 
movement. 


THE COMMONWEALTH FUND 


Appropriations totalling $2,083,621.80 were made by the Commonwealth 
Fund last year in furthering a wide range of public health, mental hygiene, 
child welfare, and educational activities, according to its tenth annual 
report made public February 4, 1929. Eight major enterprises adminis- 
tered by the Fund through its several divisions and committees received 
$1,675,191.45 during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1928, while 
the remainder, $408,430.35, was distributed among forty outside organiza- 
tions, hospitals, and universities in the form of grants for special purposes. 











garet Meads Coming of Age in Samoa 

a challenging statement written by 
Professor Franz Boas: ‘‘When we speak 
about the difficulties of childhood and 
adolescent life,’ he writes, ‘“we are think- 
ing of them as unavoidable periods of 
adjustment through which everyone has 
to pass. The whole psycho-analytic ap- 
proach is largely based on this supposi- 
tion.’’ Not only do these words aim the 
attention of the reader as he starts the 
book, they also have for the student of 
modern youth a special pertinence, for 
they bring into the open some social ques- 
tions of major importance. In spite of 
the qualifying adverb ‘‘largely,’’ these 
words suggest two implications: First, 
that the psycho-analytic writers have 
created the idea of human nature inherently 
faulty, a sort of modern personification 
of sin, which causes, because of the im- 
pulses it originates, problems of malad- 
justment, second, that the freedom of 
Samoan youth from social tension reveals 
by contrast the point where our young 
people, the products of a highly devel- 
oped civilization, experience their strain. 
In her first chapter Miss Mead shows us 
that this difference between the two cul- 
tures centers about sex, and the reader is 
given the theme of the book in the ex- 
pression of the author's hope that ‘‘from 
this contrast we may be able to form a 
newly and vividly self-conscious, self- 
critical judgment and perhaps fashion 
differently the education of our children."’ 
In the effort to check up the teaching of 
pychoanalysis we naturally turn first to 
Freud, the father of the movement. In 
his writings, especially in his earlier ones, 
there is much that seems to justify the 


‘Toe is in the foreword of Mar- 
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statement of Professor Boas. This ap- 
pears especially in his ‘“Three Contribu- 
tions to the Sexual Theory’’ (Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series No. 7). 
Perhaps the following quotation defines 
as clearly as any his disposition to load 
upon organic sex the responsibility for the 
beginning of conflict between impulse and 
social inhibition: 


It is during this period of total or at least partial 
latency that the psychic forces develop which later 
act as inhibitions on the sexual life, and narrow its 
direction like dams. These psychic forces are loath- 
ing, shame, and moral and esthetic ideation masses. 
We may gain the impression that the erection of these 
dams in the civilized child is the work of education; 
and surely education contributes much to it. In 
reality, however, this development is organically 
determined and can occasionally be produced without 
the help of education.! 


Later, however, we find a willingness to 
admit the influence of individual experi- 
ence: 


No intelligent person, however, will dispute that 
in such a codperation of factors there is also room for 
the modifying influences of accidental factors derived 
from experience in childhood and later on.? 


This is given still stronger expression by 
Dr. Putnam in his introduction to the 
translation, when he interprets the situa- 
tion as the struggle of instinct and social 
coercion: 


The instincts with which every child is born 
furnish desires or cravings which must be dealt with 
in some fashion. They may be refined (‘‘subli- 
mated"), so far as is necessary and desirable, into 
energies of other sorts—as happens readily with the 
play instinct—or they may remain as the source of 
perversions and inversions, and of cravings of new 





1 Page 38. 
2 Pages 83-84. 
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sorts substituted for those of the more primitive 
kinds under the pressure of a conventional civiliza- 
tion.* 


In addition to Freud's doctrine of the 
censor, which is certainly socially con- 
structed, we find definite statements that 
reveal his insistence that conflict is not a 
mere unfolding of inadequacy, biologically 
determined, but a collision of individual 
and society. For example, in his dis- 
cussion of the future of Psychoanalytic 
Therapy, he says: 


I said that we had much to expect from the gain in 
authority that must fall to our share in the course of 
time. There is no need for telling you much about 
the meaning of the authority. Only the smallest 
number of civilized people are able to exist without 
the support of others, or to pronounce an independent 
judgment. You cannot form too bad a conception 
of the mania for authority and of the inner instability 
of humanity. The extraordinary increase in the 
neuroses since the depotentialization of religion may 
furnish you with a standard for the same. The im- 
poverishment of the ego through the great expendi- 
ture of repression which civilization demands of every 
individual may be one of the chief causes of this 
condition.‘ 


In his Introduction to Psychoanalysis, he 
writes: 


We believe that civilization was forged by the 
driving force of vital necessity, at the cost of instinct- 
satisfaction, and that the process is to a large extent 
constantly repeated anew, since each individual who 
newly enters the human community repeats the 
sacrifices of his instinct-satisfaction for the sake of 
the common good.§ 


There is surely in our literature no more 
perfect disclosure of adolescent conflict 
revealing the two factors of sex impulse 
and social convention than A Young Girl's 
Diary, and of it Freud affirms: 


never before, I believe, has anything been written 
enabling us to see so clearly into the soul of a young 





3 Page vii. 
4 Papers on Hysteria and Other Psychoneuroses, p. 211. 


5 Page 8. 
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girl, belonging to our social and cultural stratum, 
during the years of puberal development.® 


It seems unfair, therefore, to charge Freud 
with largely ignoring the social origin of 
sex conflict. 

The importance of the social factor in 
adjustment problems is certainly recog- 
nized by the leaders in psycho-analytic 
literature. Although for reasons of lim- 
ited space quotations cannot be given, 
there are a multitude of citations that 
reveal that these authors do not treat 
human impulses as evil propensities ex- 
pressed without a social background. 
Jung, in his explanation of the difficulty 
of the neurotic whose ‘‘apparently individ- 
ual conflict is revealed as a universal 
conflict of the environment and theepoch,”’ 
writes: 


His increased demands upon life and the joy of 
life, upon glowing reality, can stand the necessary 
limitations which reality sets, but not the arbitrary, 
ill-supported prohibitions of present-day morals, 
which would curb too much the creative spirit rising 
up from the depths of the darkness of the beasts that 
perish.” 


No one has expressed the significance 
of social experience more clearly or forci- 
fully than Kempf in his Psychopathology, 


The nature of the biological struggle of the individ- 
ual is determined by what the wishes or autonomic 
cravings need in the form of stimuli and what the 
social environment offers. The problem thus reverts 
to the conditioned qualities of the autonomic cravings, 
and, since this conditioning can only occur through 
experiences, it emphasizes the influence of associates 
(family, school, community, race).® 


Adler, White and others® abound in state- 
ments that show that they see in the con- 


6 Page 7. 

7 Analytic Psychology, p. 374. 

8 Page 118. 

* See Adler, The Neurotic Constitution, pp. 35, 52; 
55» 306-307; White, Mechanisms of Character Forma- 
tion, especially ch. 7 ““The Family Romance;"’ Founda- 
tions of Psychiatry, pp. 37, 90; Stekel, Conditions of 
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flicts of the individual both impulsive 
and social factors. 

It is of course true that there are differ- 
ences in the quantity of adolescent con- 
flict characteristic of unlike cultures 
because of variation in the amount of 
social coercion resulting from customs and 
conventions. Toa great extent the social 
pressure is relative to the complexity of 
social experience. This fact explains the 
long-demonstrated interest that the stu- 
dents of psychoanalysis have taken in 
primitiveexperience. Theirwritingsshow 
constant desire to get from anthropology 
greater insight for dealing with the prob- 
lems of their patients by an understanding 
of the thinking and practices of people of 
simple culture. Indeed, this interest char- 
acterizes the entire psychiatric group and 
there is no body of scientists, outside the 
anthropological specialists, that has taken 
more seriously the literature that inter- 
prets primitive behavior. 

Valuable as these comparisons between 
relatively simple and very complex social 
experiences are, they offer no hope of the 
civilized adopting habits and attitudes 
characteristic of savage peoples. Any 
program that bears promise of reducing 
adolescent conflict among modern youth 
must be built with recognition of the exist- 
ence of the social values of present-day cul- 
ture and cannot borrow one element out 
of the total configuratioa of primitive 
ways of living. Occasionally we have 
advocates of coarser and simpler diet, who 
credit all our present physical ills to our 
wrong food and urge us to adopt the menu 
of savages. Food habits must not, how- 
ever, be separated from other habits. 
The savage, nearly always out-of-doors, 
using his muscles constantly, living in 
tude shelters, free from competitive wor- 





Nervous Anxiety and Their Treatment, pp. 1, 22; Jones, 
Psycho-Analysis, ch. 19 and especially ch. 37. 


ries born of a highly organized industrial 
society, is one kind of individual and the 
desk-chained clerk in New York City 
hurrying back and forth in the subway 
from lodging to office, beset with economic 
uncertainty, is another. Merely chang- 
ing the diet will not give the second the 
advantages of the first. 

This is equally true of social conflict 
among adolescents. It is a complex prob- 
lem in which sex has a prominent but not 
exclusive part. Indeed the sex element is 
itself complex and experience soon proves 
that by merely removing existing con- 
ventions and their coercion we canno* 
produce the freedom from strain found 
among many primitive peoples. Sex has 
to reflect the entire social situation and 
cannot be treated as an isolated element 
that can be changed as if something inde- 
pendent of the entire setting. Even the 
extreme Freudians have been forced by 
their experiences in dealing with concrete 
difficulties of maladjustment to recognize 
this. Rank states this with extraordinary 
clearness in the following words: 


Just here the opponents of psychoanalysis, and the 
laity who are not yet sufficiently versed in it, fear a 
harmful influence from psychoanalytic enlightment. 
Unfortunately the impression is still wide-spread 
that psychoanalysis teaches or furthers freely giving 
rein to all one’s previously suppressed impulses, with- 
out consideration for the well-being of one’s neigh- 
bors or of society. What psychoanalysis really 
strives for is a better, in the sense of a conscious, 
mastery of the impulses that through repression pro- 
duce devastating effects. This holds good especially 
for sexual ethics, whose undermining by analysis the 
authorities fear. But as a matter of fact psycho- 
analysis is in a position to found and create a real 
sexual ethics, which will clear away the hypocritical 
and even harmful repression of our generation. 

Certainly this reconstruction of ethics by the analy- 
sis of the social guilt feeling at first, of course, must 
start with the freeing of the individual. From that 
it will have to lead on to a new conception of the 
task of education before it will be in a position to 
reform legislation and the administration of justice 
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in the light of the new knowledge of the unconscious 
psychical life.!° 


Adolescent conflict as we now have it 

as a characteristic cultural experience of 
our time is a composite in which we find 
at least four major interests that demand 
new adjustment in the individual's life- 
‘attitude: physical sex, the effort to find a 
‘life-partner, the breaking of home ties, 
and a new concern regarding future voca- 
tion. The position each of these takes 
in any individual's adolescent experiences 
naturally varies from person to person, 
depending upon the social background of 
the past and the present situation of the 
individual. 

In addition to these four interests that 
appeal to the adolescent crisis, the individ- 
ual also faces a considerable emotional 
disturbance which has a body origin. 
The changes in body structure that char- 

“acterize puberty, especially as they have 
to do with a new adjustment of the endo- 
crine glands, cause tension in more or less 
degree, so that the adolescent experience, 
even if it were entirely free from the 
necessity of reconstructing the behavior 
program, would be for many a consider- 
able ordeal. It is doubtless true that even 
these physiological disturbances are mag- 
nified by the conditions of a highly civi- 
lized culture, from which the Samoan 
escapes. However, nothing but the most 
radical revolution in our educational pro- 
gram at the time of puberty for the boy 
and especially for the girl would make 
possible any considerable decrease in the 
adolescent strain that originates from 
body changes. 

At present there is nothing that prom- 
ises the complete reversal of educational 
policy that would be required to permit 
physical interests to predominate in the 


10Q, Rank, ‘‘Psychoanalysis as a Cultural Factor,”’ 
Mental Hygiene, October, 1926, p. 728. 
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educational program during puberty. The 
biologists have comparatively little in- 
fluence upon educational practice, and 
there appears to be on their part, as is 
true of the doctors also, little disposition 
to insist that the education of the adoles- 
cent shall be primarily the development of 
the body as a foundation for health and 
racial vigor. An educational policy ab- 
solutely committed to biological values 
would require freedom rather than dis- 
cipline, out-door activity instead of the 
study of words and ideas, and the elimina- 
tion of the supervision, testing, grading 
and competitive pressure characteristic 
of school life as the average adolescent 
finds it today. Such a program would 
mean the removal of nearly everything 
that the pedagogical specialist and the 
ordinary citizen consider education. It is 
doubtful, however, whether such a radical 
change, even it it were possible, would 
reduce physiological strain to the point 
experienced by the adolescent savage, for 
whatever the school conditions, modern 
youth would still face along many lines 
the complexities, tension, and speed which 
accompany our machine culture. 

There is a third aspect of adolescent 
strain that needs to be distinguished from 
the others and this may best be defined as 
social stress. The young person's attitude 
turns from the problems born of impulses 
and vocational interests to the effort to 
win group approval and prestige. Sex 
and eagerness to get mated for life are 
easily incorporated with these social de- 
sires. In a recent case a young attractive 
college girl who had been so shy as to 
become a victim of a tradition that she 
did not care for men, surprised and flattered 
to get attention from a man soon after 
entering her life work, gave herself quickly 
and fully to him, although she found 
sex experience itself most distasteful. 
She admits that her feelings of inferiority 
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were so strong that she was more than 
willing to pay for attention by giving her 
body to the first man who seemed in- 
terested in her. This she repeated with 
several men, thereby decreasing her feel- 
ing that she was unattractive, but never 
finding pleasure in physical sex experience 
itself. 

Elaborate fictions of courtship and en- 
gagement have been worked out and told 
to friends by young women who have had 
no male admirers and who have felt a 
loss of social prestige in comparison with 
their more fortunate friends. Individuals 
have, more frequently than is often sup- 
posed, married to escape the feeling of 
social inferiority of being undesired. 
Matrimonial competition is, however, 
only one of the various forms of rivalry 
that come to the adolescent from motives 
of prestige and security. Modern society 
cannot provide, as is so often true in the 
cultures of primitive peoples, a certainty 
of marriage for every normal male and 
female willing to accept it. 

It is interesting to discover that Miss 
Mead in her excellent book furnishes a 
quantity of evidence that even under the 
simpler conditions of Samoa, there is 
adolescent strain. ‘Within many house- 
holds the shadow of nobility falls upon 
the children, sometimes lightly, some- 
times heavily, often long before they are 
old enough to understand the meaning of 
these intrusions from the adult world”’ 
(page 58). There is also some sex segre- 
gation. We read, ‘The little girls are 
just beginning to ‘be ashamed’ in the 
presence of older brothers, and the prohibi- 
tion that one small girl must never join a 
group of boys is beginning to be enforced. 
The fact that the boys are less burdened 
and so can range further afield in search 
of adventure, while the girls have to 
carry their heavy little charges with them, 
also makes a difference between the sexes’ 
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(page 59). We are told that when a 
girl is eight or nine years old she never 
approaches a group of older boys. Twoor 
three years later we find the boys becom- 
ing ‘‘shy, embarrassed, taciturn, and 
avoiding the society of girls in the day- 
time’’ (page 87). The ‘‘girls of noble 
birth are carefully guarded.’’ For them 
there is not the freedom permitted to the 
daughters of parents of lower birth (page 
100). 
Although parental discipline is easy- 
going, we learn that on the dance floor 
conduct is permitted for which little boys 
under other circumstances ‘‘would be re- 
buked and possibly whipped’’ (page 116). 
Although inferiority feeling is rare in 
Samoa, it is not entirely absent (page 119). 
We read that the function of informal 
dancing has its chief value ‘‘in the devel- 
opment of individuality and the compensa- 
tion for the repression of personality in 
other spheres of life’ (page 121). The 
adolescent surely experiences some strain 
from living under the shadow of a gossip 
that suggests the life of an isolated rural 
neighborhood. ‘‘Privacy of possessions 
is virtually impossible. In the same way, 
all of an individual’s acts are public 
property. An occasional love affair may 
slip through the fingers of gossip, and an 
occasional moetotolo go uncaught, but 
there is a very general cognisance on the 
part of the whole village of the activity 
of every single inhabitant. I shall never 
forget the outraged expression with which 
an informant told me that nobody, actu- 
ally nobody at all, knew who was the 
father of Fa’amoana’s baby. The op- 
pressive atmosphere of the small town is 
all about them; in an hour children will 
have made a dancing song of their most 
secret acts. This glaring publicity is com- 
pensated for by a violent gloomy secretive- 
ness’’ (page 125). 
On page 137, we are told of prohibitions 
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that govern children which, in spite of 
lack of privacy or shame, create an active 
interest in the salacious, especially on the 
part of boys and men. In chapter eleven, 
we are introduced to some cases of adoles- 
cent conflict among the girls. There are 
‘outbursts of wrath and summary chas- 
tisements’’ even if there are not “‘consist- 
ent and prolonged disciplinary measures”’ 
(pages 158-159). Within the family 
group there is also more serious conflict 
between young people of the same age. 
“The life of the only young girl or boy in 
a Samoan house, in the very rare cases 
when it occurs, is always very difficult’’ 
(page 178). These statements and others 
scattered through the book demonstrate 
that even in Samoa, childhood and adoles- 
cence bring to the individual a taste of the 
conflict more strongly experienced by our 
own youth, 

No matter how simple a culture is or 
how near the people live to nature, adoles- 
cence brings a degree of social strain since 
it is the point of departure from the free- 
dom of childhood to the responsibilites of 
adult life. Society cannot exist without 
prohibitions and obligations, and adoles- 
cence is the time when these are felt seri- 
ously. Since sex inhibitions and restric- 
tions accompany social organization, and 
sex impulses become conscious in a new 
way at puberty, much of the adolescent 
strain centers about sex, but not exclus- 
ively. 

In our time adolescence awakens not 
only new impulses that originate from sex 
development, but also cravings for inde- 
pendence and individual initiative which 
make the passage from childhood for 
many stormy intheextreme. The various 
forms that adolescent conflict can take 
are impressively brought out by Dr. 
William Healy and others in their clinic 
work for delinquent boysand girls. These 
studies show that the adolescent responds 


to pressure that comes to the individual 
from many different directions. Sex is 
outstanding because tied to it are so many 
social values that the mores, as soon as 
they come into being, attempt to restrict 
and control it even in the simplest society. 
An example of this is the regulations that 
protect against incest. As society matures 
and grows more complicated, sex regula- 
tions multiply and generally become more 
restrictive. In social decay we usually 
find as one of the most prominent ex- 
pressions of the degeneracy a new attitude 
regarding sex conduct and a widespread 
laxity. 

The elimination of all social pressure 
along lines of sex in modern adolescent 
experience is impossible, because civiliza- 
tion cannot produce the simple conditions 
of savage culture along one line, even if it 
tries, while at the same time maintaining 
at other points the complexities of a highly 
evolved and artificial way of living. The 
results of the policy of savages must be 
estimated in its totality. What we learn 
from the experience of the adolescent in 
simpler society than our own is not meth- 
ods that we can imitate with success, but 
the fact that we must attempt to accom- 
plish the same elimination of strain, so 
far as this is possible, by policies consist- 
ent with the social values that we have 
inherited and developed and the complex 
standard that we maintain. Whatever 
the success of the savage in dealing with 
the adolescent, the cost of his program 
becomes too great for us to think of 
attempting to imitate it, since this would 
mean ridding ourselves of much that makes 
civilization possible. Childhood  free- 
dom and adolescent policy must be tested 
eventually by the influences they have 
upon the adult who must deal with the 
world that now is. 

Adolescence cannot be made an isolated 
experience of one particular period in the 
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growth of the individual. The only 
escape from strain in the passage into adult 
responsibility is to have meager social 
possessions for the individual to share. 
It is, therefore, useless to eulogize after 
the fashion of Rousseau the conditions of 
primitive people. Progress in decreasing 
adolescent strain depends upon the work- 
ing out of a saner group attitude, a lessen- 
ing of unintelligent coercion, and a more 
reasonable educational training for life. 
In such a modern procedure it follows, 
of course, that sex must have special 
attention. Fortunately the time has come 
when, more than ever before, educators 
have the opportunity to include sex in 
their life-preparation program. To some 
extent parents also are recognizing the 
necessity of taking a different attitude 
toward sex as it shows itself from time 
to time in the life of their child than was 
taken by most fathers and mothers in the 
previous generation. 

Evidence of the disposition among many 
of our young people, especially in the cities, 
to take advantage of their knowledge 
of contraception to separate satisfaction 
of sex desire from their effort to find a life- 
mate forces forward a problem the signifi- 
cance of which most parents do not at 
present appreciate. The youth who are 
determined to free themselves from re- 
strictions that they hold responsible for 
unnecessary physical and nervous tension 
are beginning to find in practice the un- 
expected difficulties of their policy. They 
face life with a multiplicity of needs and 
they soon discover that their sex code 
cannot be divorced from other interests 
especially from that profound craving 
that sooner or Jater is felt by most of them, 
the urge to find someone of the opposite 
sex to whom they can commit themselves 
unreservedly for life-fellowship and with 
whom they may pass into the experiences 
of parenthood. 
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It is not, however, merely the youth 
who are being tested. Conventions and 
the educational policies which society 
enforces are under examination also. A 
problem has been brought into the open 
from which society cannot run. It can- 
not turn backward to the practices of 
simple people nor can it any longer force 
the individual adolescent to deal secretly 
and ignorantly with the energy and the 
cravings that are awakened with the 
maturing of his body and his entrance 
upon puberty. The period of sex taboo is 
at an end. 

Although the great majority of parents 
and most social leaders appear either in- 
different or insensitive to the ordeal that 
our adolescent in the midst of greater 
freedom, changing code, breaking conven- 
tions, and much sex stimulation are fac- 
ing, there is nevertheless some encourage- 
ment in the prevailing conditions. For 
one thing, we have a better organized 
child study interest than ever before, and a 
very alert minority of mothers and fathers 
who do realize present difficulties and are 
trying to master the art of parenthood. 

Prostitution, at least in its most ob- 
noxious form, is rapidly passing. The 
social hygiene movement was never 
stronger nor better managed. Here and 
there we discover the faint beginnings of 
education for marriage and for parenthood. 
To the thoughtless and to those who are 
not quick to detect the predicament in 
which modern youth finds itself, courses 
in preparation for marriage and for parent- 
hood naturally seem ridiculous and out 
of place in a college program. Youth 
sense the situation better and respond to 
the opportunity for information of which 
they realize their need. Indeed it is from 
them in several instances that the idea of 
such courses has originated, and they have 
even gone so far as to petition the college 
administration to provide this instruction. 
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These courses are significant not primarily 
because of the value of their content, but 
because they represent a new attitude 
toward a problem as old as human nature 
itself. The new approach has been born 
of social necessity. 

The adolescent cannot be greatly helped 
by any program that confines itself to the 
college campus or the high school build- 
ing. The newspaper, for example, is, in 
the right use of the term, an educating 
influence second to nothing, in the power 
it has to establish new ideas or buttress 
oldones. At present this powerful educat- 
ing agency is far too often satisfied to 
exploit the universal interest in sex mat- 
ters by opening its news columns to the 
most suggestive and stimulating of social 
occurrences, while at the same time refus- 


WO major problems of social re- 

| search will be considered in this 
paper as underlying next steps in 
current significant progress. One is the 
problem of synthesis, unity, and interrela- 
tion among the various approaches and 
methods, and the other is the problem of 
inaugurating and establishing upon a firm 
basis the scientific method in research into 
human affairs. Each of these problems 





1 This paper is a part of one of the twenty-four 
units of a general survey of the whole bia concept, 
methods, and problems of social research. Most of 
these will be published subsequently. The present 
discussion should be considered in the light of pre- 
vious reviews of the general situation with reference 
to modern science, the physical and social sciences, 
the range and inter-relation of the social sciences 
and social research; the several ‘‘approaches’’ to the 
study of society in the past, such as the philosophical, 
the analogical, the biological, the psychological, 
the anthropological, the politico-juristic, the eco- 
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ing to lend its aid in establishing rational 
attitudes with reference to sex in its vari- 
ous expressions; it utilizes sex scandals and 
shuts out the scientific treatment of sex. 
The newspaper, however, is not the only 
sinner. Men of authority along every 
line are trying to perpetuate the ostrich 
program in dealing with sex, and in so far 
as they are successful, are adding to the 
load that the youth of our time are forced 
to carry. In a period like ours, we may 
look longingly toward those of simple cul- 
ture who have lighter adolescent burden, 
but the insight needed to construct an 
adequate program for our own problems 
must be gathered by a study of contem- 
porary experiences and we need to recog- 
nize that adolescence as well as civiliza- 
tion has become complex. 









presents unusual difficulties and reveals 
numerous aspects to be considered. At 
the same time the weight of our evidence 
indicates that neither problem has been 
worked out with any large degree of 
success, although important beginnings 
have been made. An examination of the 
general meaning, scope, and application 
of general science, and a similar examina- 
tion with reference to the social sciences, 













nomic, and the sociological; various *‘methods’’ such 
as the historical, the case, the survey, the experi- 
mental, and the statistical; and in the light of various 
procedures in the exploration of sources, the utiliza- 
tion of resources and mechanical aids and the analysis 
and interpretation of results. It should be viewed 
especially in connection with further consideration 
of the experimental and the statistical method, of 
personnel, of a final section on ‘‘social analysis and 
the social denominator,’’ and of the paper by Katha- 
tine Jocher on ‘“The Case Method’’ in the December 
Social Forces. 
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has indicated clearly a lack of any uni- 
formity and dependability. The methods 
of science simply have not yet been ap- 
plied to the study of human society, 
whether in the discovery and measure- 
ment of phenomena, in their analysis and 
interpretation, or in initiative and inven- 
tiveness required for the development of 
method and technique themselves. The 
characterization of the scientific-human, 
therefore, as a fundamental concept in 
method and approach is not merely an 
exercise in terminology or an effort toward 
literary phraseology. The scientific-hu- 
man method and approach is in reality, 
for the time being, a synonym for attain- 
able standards in social research. It is, as 
it were, an equivalent of the concept of a 
new period of coGperative socially scien- 
tific experimentation. It may be com- 
pared to an hypothesis in synthesis and 
methodological inventiveness. It is, for 
illustration, Wesley C. Mitchell’s way 


of doing a thing, John Dewey’s truth 
only if it is permanent and works out, 
Franklin H. Giddings’ social theory, as 
theory, only ifit works, Edmund Day’s pur- 
posive scientific work, in which the way, 
the truth, and the theory and the work 
apply to the whole field of human phenom- 


ena and social relations. It is, in other 
words, the problem of successful social re- 
search in whatever way attained. Some 
of the special considerations involved in 
this problem of synthesis and method in- 
clude those of diversity and antagonisms 
in the social sciences, the appraisal of the 
telic character of social research and social 
science, the recognition and treatment of 
social phenomena and forces as essentially 
distinctive entities, the appraisal and 
mastery of the human factors in social 
research, the recognition and mastery of 
essential relations and differences between 
the physical and social sciences, the de- 
velopment and training of personnel ade- 
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quate for the problem, the adaptation and 
utilization of common-sense methods and 
mechanical means to the purposes of social 
research, and the mastery of the larger 
problems of analysis, interpretation and 
presentation of the products of social re- 
search through institutions, agencies, and 
applied disciplines. These have been 
examined or will be in varying degrees 
in other parts of this appraisal of the whole 
concept and process of social research. 


DIVERSITY AND ANTAGONISMS 


Alongside a brief analysis of the several 
approaches we have noted certain tend- 
encies of the social disciplines toward 
coéperative research and toward agree- 
ment in general viewpoints and methodol- 
ogy. Actual status, however, shows 
great lack of agreement among the repre- 
sentatives of each discipline and among the 
several disciplines themselves. This has 
been observed in the approaches which 
tend to utilize social philosophy, social 
biology, social psychology, social anthro- 
pology, political science, jurisprudence, 
economics, sociology, human geography, 
in the study of society in its various as- 
pects. Similar diversity will be found in 
other approaches: the scientific aspects of 
education, of religion, of public welfare, of 
social work, and of various phases of liter- 
ature and “‘humanism.'’ What is star- 
tlingly concrete is the fact that in no one of 
the social sciences does there seem to be 
unanimity or even general agreement con- 
cerning definition, scope, method, or objec- 
tives of its own research or concerning the 
appraisal of other social sciences. Along- 
side this diversity is found also a certain 
amount of antagonism, thoroughly out of 
accord with the scientific attitude and 
method. Furthermore, this status is ac- 
cepted as a rather matter of fact corollary 
of the present stage of development of the 
social sciences. Appraisal of the social 
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sciences by the physical scientists and of 
the physical sciences by the social scien- 
tists shows similar diversity and lack of 
sympathetic understanding or of the scien- 
tific spirit. Manifestly there is here a 
real problem underlying the future de- 
velopment of science as applied to human 
phenomena and to the products of physi- 
cal science upon human culture. 


Evidence in support of this thesis will be found in 
various types of approach and method. Other 
examples to bear out the above observations are 
abundant in prevailing textbooks, learned periodicals 
and conference discussions. Citation is a matter of 
choice and limit. It is interesting, for instance, to 
note so wide a divergence of concept in so old a dis- 
cipline as history. ‘‘History may be known and 
read of all men,"’ suggests A. T. Olmstead,* ‘‘but its 
definitions and its content are still matters of earnest 
discussion,”’ in support of which one need only wit- 
ness vigorous writings and voluminous literature on 
the ‘‘new"’ history, on history as science, and many 
other current points of emphasis. Or take the sub- 
ject of social psychology which Kémball Young finds 
it necessary to remind us is ‘‘experiencing some es- 
pecial difficulties in the definition of its scope and 
method.’ L. L. Bernard repeats that ‘‘at whatever 
point we settle the limits of psychology—and we 
shall not be able to determine them to every one’s 
satisfaction—our discussion clearly shows that there 
is no clear-cut distinction between this and neighbor- 
ing sciences.""* And consider the tremendous range 
of difference between the classical political scientists 
concept of politics and Floyd H. Allport's classification 
of it as a natural science which ‘makes political 
science and behavioristic psychology become one and 
the same thing.’"® In between these extremes would 
be A. N. Holcombe’s dictum that there is universal 
agreement among political thinkers that the data of 
politics are the acts of men, but no agreement as to 
the source from which the data are derived,® or 
Allyn Young's conclusion that the behaviour of the 
political man may well constitute an important field 





2 W. F. Ogburn and Alexander Goldenweiser, The 
Social Sciences and their Interrelations, ch. iv. 

3H. E. Barnes. The History and Prospects of the 
Social Sciences, p. 157. 

4 [bid., p. 349. 

5 [bid., p. 277. 

6 [bid., p. 189. 
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for scientific inquiry.” Again, A. B. Wolf thinks that 
any attempt to define sociology is sure to be unsatis- 
factory® and W. F. Ogburn expresses the same opinion 
when he says ‘‘Definitions of the scope of sociology 
are likely to be unsatisfactory, for sociology is in a 
formative state, and its outlines are neither stable nor 
definite. Most definitions of sociology are what the 
makers of the definitions think that sociology ought 
to become."’® Likewise John Dewey is sure that there 
is far from being a concensus of opinion regarding the 
significance for moral theory of economic anthro- 
pology’® and Franz Boas is sure that there is much 
grounds for dissent from the ugenist’s conclusions 
based upon his definiteness and concepts of heredity 
and environment." Even more unsatisfactory is the 
attempt to define the fields of the several social sciences 
in terms of a single term or objective. Anthropology 
the science of man, psychology the science of mind, 
economics the science of wealth, politics the science of 
government, sociology the science of society, biology the 
science of /ife, ethics the science of conduct, statistics 
the science of numbers—all these and others are un- 
scientific when we note the range of meanings 
ascribed to mind, wealth, man, and the other con- 
cepts. But whether in general definitions and con- 
cepts or in concrete methodology the road to the real 
scientific method will be found in the diminishing 
antagonisms which arise from the dogmatic insistence 
upon scope, concept and method which are themselves 
still in the processive and orientating stage. For, 
“our work is retarded,"’ says Allyn Young, ‘‘and our 
intellectual energies are dissipated in useless quarrels 
because of our intolerance of methods and points of 
view other than our own. There are only two 
things of which we have a right to be intolerant: 
first, positive errors of fact or inference; second, in- 
tolerance itself.! 


THE TELIC CHARACTER OF SOCIAL RESEARCH 


One of the first fundamental considera- 
tions basic to the scientific method in 
social research is the recognition and 
appraisal of the essentially telic nature of 
social science. Manifestly this is not 


7 “Economics as a Field of Research,'’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XLII, 1-25. 

8 Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences and 
Their Interrelations, p. 300. 

9 Ibid., p. 379. 

10 Tbid., ch. iii. 

11 Anthropology and Modern Life. 

12*‘Economics as a Field of Research,’ Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XLII, 1-25. 
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merely a matter of superficial distinction 
between pure and applied science. It goes 
much more deeply into the organic struc- 
ture of the whole of social science and the 
phenomena with which it deals. It has 
to do with the very nature of the phenom- 
ena themselves, which are determined, 
conditioned, and characterized often by 
the changing processes of social interac- 
tion, relations, and purpose. Again the 
‘‘purposive’’ element in social research is 
not merely the matter of volition on the 
part of individuals or of the utilization of 
science for human betterment, but the 
all-inclusive process of evolution and di- 
rection of social destiny. Social science 
must be science but manifestly it must be 
social also which means that its data are 
found in human relationships, which in 
turn means variability scarcely amenable 
to any fixed or formal static methodology. 
Thus the changing processes and relations 
which create social phenomena in turn 
are controlled by the discovery and utili- 
zation of those phenomena which in turn 
recreate new phenomena for the social 
sciences. Examination of the history and 
development of the social sciences, in con- 
tradistinction to the development of the 
physical sciences will reveal essential 
differences between current social science 
and earlier efforts clearly due to the de- 
velopment and the increasing complexity 
of human society and social relationships. 
The physical sciences on the other hand 
are not faced with a changed array of 
physical elements nor has the scientist ex- 
pected or intended to change nature. 
The social scientist, on the other hand, 
does expect that his science will be in- 
separably related to social development. 
Allport goes so far as to set up “‘control 
over social change’’ as one of three goals 
of scientific measurement,!* while Allyn 


8 Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences and 
Their Interrelations, p. 272. 
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A. Young says that “‘in any complete view, 
the realm of the phenomena of organized 
society and the realm of ends are coter- 
minus,’’ and again ‘‘I believe that social 
wisdom as well as better knowledge 
of ways and means ought to be one of the 
goals of research in the social sciences.'4 


Various special aspects of the telic character of 
social research will be implied and suggested in later 
sections of this article while some general considera- 
tions have already been presented in our previous 
discussion of ‘“The Physical and Social Sciences."’ 
There are so many angles to its presentation and so 
many effective illustrations of the point in question 
that it will be difficult to select the best samplings 
to state the case. Allyn A. Young in the reference 
above cited makes some excellent points. Assuming 
that every occurrence in the contemporary life of 
society enters into two separate sets of relations— 
first, a phenomenon, a scientific datum, and second, 
a due weight in a system of social values—, he holds 
“*so far as the knowledge which the social sciences 
yield has instrumental value, it serves social ends and 
leads to modification of human arrangements."’ In 
similar fashion Morris R. Coben sees a unity in social 
science “‘not in the widest law of causal sequence, but 
in such conceptions of the ultimate social ends as 
will make possible a coherent science or system of 
judgments of human conduct.’ L. L. Bernard, 
estimating that the primary function of the social 
sciences is ‘to assist man in making his adjustment to 
his world,” holds also that ‘‘the content of the 
social sciences is the technique, in theory and in 
practice, of the adjustment processes.’"® And 
Franz Boas ventures the opinion that ‘‘a clear 
understanding of the principles of anthropology 
illuminates the processes of our own time and 
may show us, if we are ready to listen to its 
teachings, what to do and what to avoid.’""!? Here 
again, as in scores of other instances, we have not 
merely the dictum of applied science—we may even 
adhere to the spirit of ‘‘pure’’ science, oblivious of 
what is to become of its inquiries—but rather the 
indissoluble union of social science with social de- 
velopment. What society becomes depends in large 
measure upon what social sciences do, and what social 
science becomes must depend largely upon what so- 





M Op. Cit., pp. 3, 25. 

18 The Social Sciences and Their Interrelations, p. 447. 
16 Introduction to Social Psychology, pp. 9, 10. 

17 Anthropology and Modern Life, ch. 11. 
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ciety becomes and does—certainly a telic challenge 
to scientific synthesis and method. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCES DIFFERENT FROM THE 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES 


Further aspects of the telic nature of 
social research and of its particular prob- 
lems in synthesis and method may be seen 
from an examination of the essential rela- 
tions and differences between the physical 
and the social sciences. Recent tendencies 
toward the closer alignment of the physi- 
cal and social sciences offer one of the most 
striking modes of progress toward the 
desired research synthesis. However, cer- 
tain marked limitations to the too close 
interrelation and organic analogy between 
the physical and social sciences may be 
often in danger of being overlooked. The 
problem, therefore is one of drawing upon 
the unity of all science—of the social and 
the physical—without at the same time 
confusing similarities, causal relation- 
ships and essential unity in law, with 
identity and sameness. We have noted 
already in a discussion of The General 
Analogical Approach, and in many of the 
other types of approach, the unscientific 
results and wasted efforts which come of 
the old organic analogies and methodol- 
ogies. In so far as a similar merging of 
the physical and social sciences is being 
considered the current movement is retro- 
gressive. But where the relations be- 
tween the physical and social sciences are 
matters of actual basic relation and logi- 
cal law and sequence the new correlations 
and alignments constitute an important 
next step. Thus social biology is essen- 
tially scientific and effective because it is 
built upon physical biology and its value 
lies in its being therefore different and 
not identical. Social psychology, social 
anthropology, social geography, are in 
the same category. The newer premium 
placed upon the physical sciences by the so- 
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cial sciences is almost exactly the opposite 
of the old organicand analogical identities, 
Thus conduct and behavior of human 
beings, in so far as they draw upon biology 
or anthropology for valid contributing 
scientific evidence, are not characterized 
by some metaphorical analogy between 
the doings of the human body, or the 
actions of animals from which the social 
sluggard must profit, but by fundamental 
and vital processes through which in- 
ternal and external behavior patterns 
find their genesis and development. It 
comes to pass, therefore, that both strength 
and weakness might derive for the newer 
synthesis from the appraisal of the inter- 
relation between the physical and social 
sciences. In the appraisal and mastery 
of the essential basic data of the physical 
sciences lie unused contributions of great 
importance. In the confusion of relation- 
ship and contributing elements with 
identity, and in the failure to recognize 
social phenomena as social entities, lie 
continued roads to failure. The road to 
successful achievement in social science, 
therefore, will be found in the recognition 
and mastery of essential differences be- 
tween the physical sciences and the social 
sciences without, nevertheless, in any way 
discounting basic contributions and data. 


Here again, samplings may be so numerous and well 
distributed among the various social disciplines as 
to make adequate selection difficult. Thus Paul 
Homan observes with some impatience, perhaps, that 
“the day is quite past when economics need test its 
scientific character by analogy to some extraneous 
discipline’’ and Allyn A. Young emphasizes compre- 
hensive differences between the social and physical 
sciences.'18 The social sciences have to be distin- 
guished from the physical sciences, he says, “not 
only because the phenomena with which they deal 
are more complex, because their data are less exact, 
and because the experimental method which the more 
rigorous physical sciences employ is generally not 








18 ‘Issues in Economic Theory’’, The Quarterly 
Journal of Economics, XLII, 333-365. 
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available to them, but also because they encounter 
problems of orientation which are peculiar to them 
and from which the physical sciences are free.’’!® 
Again Professor Young cautions against unreasonable 
expectations from the methods of physical science: 
“There appear to be some who think that through 
research, and research alone, the social sciences might 
be as completely revolutionized in the course of the 
twentieth century as the physical sciences were during 
the nineteenth. Asa result, we are asked to believe, 
society would be in command of its own destinies, 
in the same way that, in a sense, man is getting a 
better command of the forces of physical nature. 
Now all of this seems to me to rest upon a failure to 
see certain fundamental differences between the physi- 
cal and social sciences, and especially upon a misap- 
prehension of what we really mean when we speak 
of “‘controlling the processes of nature.'’*° There is 
also evidence here of a paradox in the insistence of 
some social scientists on the methods of pure physical 
science and at the same time the expectation of great 
telic control over social nature. Frederick Barry makes 
an important distinction in noting that the methods 
of the social sciences ‘‘are as various as the facts with 
which they deal, and their organizations range from 
those of exact and inclusive correlation in terms of 
sharply definable concepts to those of loose classifica- 
tion or of mere description." Morris R. Coben ex- 
presses the same general viewpoint when he refers 
to the subject matter of the social sciences as ‘‘in- 
herently more complicated in the sense that we have 

more variables to deal with them in physics or biol- 
ogy,’ and John Dewey warns against simple deduc- 

tions in the midst of progress in scientific method and 

knowledge, advance in economic invention and con- 

trol complexity of political and legal institutions, and 

all the other advances which complicate the whole 

range of human experience and variability of human 

phenomena.** Michael Pupin protests any tendency 

to sum up the world as so much matter and so much 

motion or as merely time and space.** Oswald Speng- 

ler protests a mechanical method which would collect 

all the works of all the dead cultures, depriving each 

individual piece of that instant of actualized purpose 





19 “Economics as a Field of Research,"’ The Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, XLII, 1-2. 

20 Tbid., p. 24. 

"| Development of Scientific Thought, p. 3. 

* Ogburn and Goldenweiser, The Social Sciences 
and Their Interrelations, p. 452. 

3 Op. Cit., p. 33. 

* ‘Our Industrialism and Idealism,’’ Scribners, 
June 1928, pp 659-664. 
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that is its own.* Joseph Meyer calls attention to 
another distinction when he refers to the physical 
sciences as being based on nature's scientific building 
of the material universe and the social sciences as 
being based upon man’s unscientific building of the 
social structure.** Another angle of the complexity 
of the social situation is described by Nichola Murray 
Butler in his view of science and society. ‘“The 
scientific method is everywhere extolled and within 
certain limits is rigorously applied. Yet the public 
mind, reinforced each year by a veritable army of 
youth which is marched through scientific labora- 
tories and lecture rooms, museums, and observatories, 
is as untouched by scientific method as if no such 
thing existed. Even the men of science themselves, 
when out of sight of their own laboratories, betray 
the most astounding willingness to become the vic- 
tims of rumors, dogmatic assertions, and emotional 
appeals of every sort. The fact of the matter would 
seem to be that scientific training and scientific meth- 
od, despite all the time and labor and money that 
have been lavished upon them, have thus far failed 
to take hold of the minds and temperaments of vast 
numbers of those who have been offered scientific 
training in greater or lesser part. Reflection on these 
exceptionally interesting facts prompts various quer- 
ies and suggestions. Part of the difficulty may be 
found in the fact that science has been suffering from 
what may be described as a superiority complex which 
has prevented it from realizing its true place in the 
scheme of things. There is certainly no region or 
realm into which science does not or ought not to 
aim to penetrate, on the plane in which science moves. 
But that plane is, as every scholar in the field of 
human thinking must realize, a subordinate one.?? 


DISTINCTIVE NATURE OF HUMAN PHENOMENA 


The crux of the scientific-human method, 
therefore, is found in the distinctive 
character of human phenomena. Simple 
illustrations are abundant. We have al- 
ready called attention to the inadequacy 
of the laws of biological evolution, effec- 
tive as they are in the natural realm and 
in building up the ground-work for the 
study of social evolution, for the explana- 
tion of evolution on the social level. 
Evolution is an important principle and 


5 The Decline of the West, p. 135. 
%6 The Seven Seals of Science, p. 6. 
27 President's Address, 1927. 
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there are great gains to be derived from it 
for the study of human society. The com- 
parative study of anthropoid apes is of 
much importance in the search for basic 
factors in cultural evolution and behaviour 
patterns. Nevertheless, man is different 
from the other animals and, as a scientific 
datum, human behaviour and human cul- 
ture are different from anything else in the 
realm of association. As such, no matter 
what the interrelations and causal rela- 
tionships between the social phenomena 
and their physical backgrounds, the prob- 
lem of the social scientist is to evolve 
methods and technique for the explana- 
tion and mastery of these phenomena. 
The chemist knows that H,SO* and T.N.T. 
are made up of certain relatively simple 
elements in varying combinations and re- 
lationships. He is, however, under no 
illusion that sulphuric acid or the super- 
explosive are one and the same with the 
simpler elements. The chemist is not in- 
clined either to bemoan the fact that the 
methods for handling the simpler elements 
will not work for the complicated prod- 
ucts, nor to assume that because the ones 
he has used on the simpler components 
will not work for the more complex, that 
therefore there are no adequate methods 
possible. The extremes to which the 
‘logical’ scientists sometimes go in their 
systems of explanation and ‘‘control”’ 
of all nature and society has often led to 
confusion as to the meaning of mechanistic 
foundations for human behaviour. Again 
the simple illustration—the master paint- 
ings result, of course, from physical in- 
gredients merged and harmonized in 
colors and technique of form and propor- 
tion. Nothing in the physical properties, 
however, will help the scientists to ex- 
plain fully the subjective and internal 
patterns through which the painted pic- 
ture becomes a standard, a force, an ideal, 
nor will it explain the concept and the 
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mastery which enables the artist to achieve 
new standards in aesthetics. The product 
of art is entirely a separate entity. Like- 
wise music may be explained through cer- 
tain underlying laws of physics, and physi- 
cal science may be turned into art in the 
contriving and manufacture of musical 
instruments. But the power of music 
upon the individual and the group, and 
the aptitudes and genius of the musician 
are on a different plane and are of a differ- 
ent sort. Human beings who achieve 
mastery in art, literature, science, or 
leadership, have gained distinction in 
some measure through the nature of their 
physical hygiene, food, drink, vitamines, 
general regimen, and yet the human 
products, beauty, style, love, aspiration, 
appetites, patterns, behaviour, are not 
measured and directed by the simple rules 
of digestion and assimilation. It is as if 
the politician running for office, knowing 
that his election must come from the actual 
counted votes of his constituents, should 
proceed simply to write down and add up 
the physical numbers of his constituents, 
regardless of the psychic and social phe- 
nomena upon which his votes are gained or 
lost. These and other simple illustrations 
might seem utterly commonplace except 
for the considerable vogue of the concept 
that social phenomena must be explained 
and directed by the same methods as the 
physical, or that because we have not 
been able to cope with the variables and 
complexity of human phenomena through 
the usual methods, that therefore there 
may not be a science of human relations. 
And even so we have arrived only at a 
restatement of our problem with nothing 
more definite, for instance, than the 
Spenglerian dictum that ‘‘a physiognomic 
that is precise, clear and sure of itself and 
its limits has never yet arisen, and it can 
only arise through the discoveries of 
method that we have yet to make. 
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Herein lies the great problem for the twen- 
tieth century to solve.’’* As a matter 
of fact the thesis of this chapter is that 
the discovery and application of adequate 
scientific methods in social science is the 
problem of the century and must be 
achieved first of all by the recognition of 
the essential quality of human phenomena. 


Speaking for the social science of economics, for 
instance Paul T. Homan, repeating the commonplace 
that planets are not corporations and person are 
not atoms and cells, reminds us that “‘our subject 
matter is human beings and the groups they form, 
the aims they set up, the social devises they invent, 
the lines of action they pursue. The subject matter 
is unique, and the scientific problems equally unique. 
Our scope, methods, and purposes. . . must be 
sufficiently comprehensive to provide a technique as 
varied as the subject matter requires.’’*® Even the 
fortunes of economic theory have run the gamut of 
theory relative to the stability or variability of 
human nature. And human nature and personality 
come in for a large portion of the whole field of social 
phenomena. There is the ratio of psycho-physical 
structures inherited compared to the external condi- 
tioning by environment and human culture. Again, 
this human field includes the study of infants, of 
primitive folk, of cultures. Culture itself, an ex- 
clusively human product, is sometimes said to be the 
chief subject matter of social science. And then 
there are the pathological aspects of human civiliza- 
tion, quite distinctive from other phenomena but 
such as to afford a large body of scientific data and 
inquiry. In the make-up of our human phenomena 
also are the cumulative elements of tradition, learn- 
ing and experience, which in turn condition both the 
nature of social relationships andour records of them. 
Indeed much of social recording has been similar to 
the Spengler concept of history. For, he says, ‘“The 
countenance of history is made up of all those things 
which hitherto we have only managed to evaluate 
according to personal standards, i.e., as beneficial 
or harmful, good or bad, satisfactory or unsatisfac- 
tory,—political forms and economic forms, battles 
and arts, science and fads, mathematics and mor- 
als.8° Thus again enter the problem of values and 
the subjective personal element in judgments, involv- 





*8 The Decline of the West, p. 105. 

2 “Issues in Economic Theory,"’ Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, XLII, 364. 

*° Op. Cit., p. 101. 
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ing the human factor in the discovery, analysis and 
interpretation of social phenomena, as well as the 
very nature of the phenomena themselves. 


THE HUMAN FACTOR IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


From time to time we have noted two 
distinctive problems of social research as 
found in the mastery of the scientific 
method and of the human factor in re- 
search itself. Not only are social phenom- 
ena essentially distinctive because of 
their human quality, but their discovery, 
analysis and interpretation are dependent 
upon the human factor in an entirely 
different way from what they are in the 
physical sciences. Search for physical 
phenomena and interpretations of their 
meanings are not dependent upon other 
physical phenomena. The distinguished 
physicist in his laboratory is not tempted 
to change his results or to combat the 
facts of his laboratory because he desires 
them to be otherwise. And yet this is 
substantially what happens in the case 
of the human science specialist looking 
for human data. The methodology of 
the social scientist must therefore take 
into account not only the various differ- 
ences between the physical and social 
sciences already noted, but must compre- 
hend a technique which will include the 
mastery of the human factors in social 
research as well. Progress in general 
methodology appears to be more rapid 
and substantial than advance dealing with 
methods of overcoming the human factors 
and limitations. These factors appear in 
the prejudice of the investigator, on the 
one hand, and of those who give informa- 
tion and those who receive and interpret 
the results of social research, on the other. 
On the part of the investigator his results 
are conditioned by his prejudices or limi- 
tations in finding out the truth, in analyz- 
ing it, in interpreting it, and in presenting 
the final results. The investigator may 
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find what he is looking for only, or par- 
tially; he may classify his results accord- 
ing to preconceived arrangement, he may 
interpret them according to his wishes, 
and may present his findings, even if un- 
knowingly, as rationalized products. On 
the other hand, the presentation of re- 
sults are hedged about by similar limita- 
tions. The public sees and interprets what 
it wants to see or what its traditions and 
prejudices dictate. Individuals and uni- 
versities as well as other institutions are 
frequently afraid to set forth the truth in 
many vital social matters. On the other 
hand professors are dogmatic and impa- 
tient, becoming unscientific in their meth- 
ods of combatting the unscientific. It is 
a mixed situation in which a growing 
complexity of material civilization at the 
same time augments the human and cul- 
tural factors. James Harvey Robinson 
thinks that “‘the social sciences are in 
somewhat the same situation in which 
the natural sciences found themselves 
three hundred years ago in the days of 
Francis Bacon, Galileo and Descartes. 
They have to emancipate themselves from 
academic tradition and popular prejudices 
which suspect and resent any fair statement 
of the actual terms of human life.’’*! 


Perhaps no better illustration of the human factor 
reflecting its potency and limitations in social issues 
could be found than the facility with which eminent 
scientists and scholars could join current hymns of 
hate during the world war. Illustrations, however, 
are as numerous as examples of social research. Stu- 
art Rice has analyzed the various types of human bias 
in an unusually comprehensive way. He finds three 
major kinds under each of which are various mani- 
festations and forms. First there is the individual 
bias ‘‘associated with the training, temperament, 
social status, and social affiliations of the investiga- 
tor.’" Among the various aspects of this individual 
bias are those associated with impressions and ex- 
periences of early childhood; with the transition of 





31 Mind in the Making. 


the individual from one environment to another; with 
intimate personal experiences, such as sex and re- 
ligion; with the age period of the investigator; and 
with various other influences in the investigator's 
life, such as public criticism of his work, or accept- 
ance of his theories. The second major type of bias 
he lists as ‘‘bias due to unconscious or conscious 
pressure of particular social interests, economic, re- 
ligious, political, class.'" And among the most im- 
portant of these are political bias, with various as- 
pects of opposition or approval of an existing order; 
the same in economic bias, with scores of manifesta- 
tions; religious bias with perhaps equally as many 
phases; together with various forms of ethical bias; 
and professional bias in abundance. The third major 
type of bias is that “‘due to prevailing ethos of the 
community or the age,"’ such as influenced by institu- 
tional character, emotional crises, contemporary civil- 
ization, and culture epochs. [Illustration and 
analysis of Professor Rice's classifications will serve 
to state the case in ample proportions. Our task is 
to undertake the working out of the problem, one 
avenue of which will be the training of personnel, a 
topic which we take up in the next chapter. Other 
aspects have to do with the balancing of special 
method with common sense adaptation and develop- 
ment of new approaches. 


REQUISITE METHOD FOR SCIENTIFIC-HUMAN 
RESEARCH 


It is clear that we face a double paradox 
in the present trends of social research 
as well as in its present and future needs. 
It is a paradox perhaps as inevitable as it 
may be wholesome, if it leads to the later 
synthesis and integration of social re- 
search methods and scope. The paradox 
is one in which newer emphasis and pre- 
mium are being placed upon methodology 
in the social sciences at the same time that 
there is impatience with mere narrow and 
static methodology composed of extrane- 
ous terminology and objectivity. If the 
chief emphasis is to be placed upon scien- 
tific method, then all social data and 
phenomena must at least somehow be 
reduced to the social or human denomina- 
tor so that the methodology will in 
reality be scientific. If on the other hand, 
the humanistic emphasis is to be in the 
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foreground there must be such standards 
of objectivity and quantitative measure- 
ment as will eliminate the ‘‘wishful 
thinking,’’ deductive rationalizations, and 
subjective generalizations so easy and so 
common to the pseudo-scientific mode in 
the social sciences. There is much in 
each of the approaches and methods 
available for synthetic social science; 
there is in the broadening synthesis of 
social research ample opportunity for 
concrete and specific inquiry through 
special techniques. And in the composite 
challenge of the social sciences successfully 
to do scientific research in whatever way will 
best yield results, there is time and oppor- 
tunity for inventiveness and initiative in 
the discovery and development of new 
methods yet to be determined. There is a 
growing tendency in this period of ex- 
pansion to allow a wide range of freedom 
and experimentation in all branches of 
social research, with emphasis upon broad 
preparation, concrete experimentation, am- 


ple support, and especially upon the de- 
velopment of personnel in both numbers 
and quality to justify expectations of 


results. Thus Allyn Young urges ‘‘em- 
phasis upon the quality and promise of the 
investigator and let us be careful not to 
hamper him by prescribing too narrowly 
just what he shall do and how he shall do 
it.’ And again, in contradistinction to 
this general search for method and results 
at the same time he protests ‘‘against the 
fruitless quarrels of the methodological 
sects, against their intolerance, and against 
their pretensions of exclusive possession 
of the only right points of view and the 
only effective methods of research. We 
ought to welcome sound work in the field 
of economics . . whatever its ori- 
entation and whatever method or tech- 
nique it employs.’’*? Other men like 


2 Op. Cit., pp. 11-12. 
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Charles H. Cooley have pointed out major 
contributions in the past in the several 
social sciences and have called attention 
to the fact that results and not method 
were the outstanding features both of the 
original objectives and the actual proce- 
dure. Undoubtedly one of the larger 
contributions which the sociological ap- 
proach is making, is that of emphasis 
upon scientific method, yet Sydnor H. 
Walker notes, from considerable summar- 
izing of opinions, that ‘‘Sociology is 
charged with spending its energies in 
seeking status by the development of 
paraphernalia of a science rather than by 
shedding light on social problems.’’* 
From the viewpoint of this volume this 
would appear a part of the substance of 
prevailing limitations of other approaches 
as well. 


Wesley C. Mitchell has best stated the problem of 
method as it appears in this paradox of demand for 
method, and yet more method, alongside protesta- 
tion of too much methodology as an end in itself. 
Interpreting in a general way the term method as a 
**way of doing something”’ and scientific methods as 
‘‘ways by which specific individuals or specific groups 
of specific individuals endeavor to throw light upon 
specific problems of discovery,’ he emphasizes a 
number of corollaries to the concept. The first is 
that discussions of method at large are vain unless due 
distinctions be made betweea method and technique. 
The second corollary is that even though a scientific 
problem be defined definitely there is no one best 
method of working on that problem. A third is that 
the method of attack must be adapted to the materials 
available and pertinent to the problem. The fourth 
corollary is that changes in method and materials 
keep reacting upon the formulation of the problem. 
Still another point was chat affirmation, nevertheless, 
concerning a method is more likely to be valuable 
than a negation, unless the affirmation is at the ex- 
pense of another method in the same field. Finally, 
Professor Mitchell thinks that ‘“‘we seldom if ever 
are justified in talking about ‘the’ scientific method. 
It is wiser for us to talk about scientific methods.” 





33 Social Work and the Training of Social Workers. 
p. 181. 
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And this concept with its six corollaries, again, just 
about states the case.™ 


PRESENT TRENDS 


These varied statements of the problem 
of the scientific-human method of social 
research, with particular emphasis per- 
haps upon the difficulties and limitations, 
is in no sense intended to record only nega- 
tive phases of the problem and its present 
status. This entire volume is an exercise 
in the examination of progress from earlier 
and more limited stages to later and more 
effective and scientific stages of social 
study and social research. Throughout 
the book our concept of scientific method 
has been a broad one, interpreted perhaps 
as a synthesis which includes the generic 
scientific attitude of mind, in the specific 
individual and in the group, plus habitua- 
tion and facility in the intellectual proc- 
ess and orientation, plus all scientific 
“‘methods’’ and “‘tools’’ available, plus 
resources in men and money, and plus 
adequate training of personnel. This, it 
is apparent, excludes any concept which 
insists upon any one method as all exclu- 
sive, or which refuses to give attention 
to any and all methods available for speci- 
fic purposes and fields. In the review of 
the situation there are important trends 
which seem to move rapidly toward the 
broader and more effective scientific hu- 
man social research. In the general ap- 
proaches, for instance, there has been 
definite and very marked progress from 
the philosophical to the scientific, from 
metaphysical deduction to scientific in- 
duction and deduction. In the general 
methodology there has been progress 
from the older analogical and physical 
methods to broaders cientific methodol- 
ogy, and specifically through the newer 
avenues as the case, survey, experimental, 


* From unpublished lectures. 


historical and statistical methods, all of 
which have become more and nore effec- 
tive tools for the scientific-human method 
and approach. The very greatly increased 
emphasis upon personality, human na- 
ture, human behaviour and human cul- 
tures has turned all disciplines, approaches 
and methods alike into the fuller recogni- 
tion and treatment of real social phenom- 
ena. All of these objectives and modes 
of procedure have contributed to a new 
alignment and synthesis on the part of 
the social sciences. Out of this synthesis 
there appear three distinctive measures of 
progress toward the scientific-human con- 
cept. Two of these have already been 
emphasized. One was in the discussion 
of the contrast between present-day em- 
phasis upon the physical sciences as con- 
tributory to the social sciences as opposed 
to the earlier analogical interrelation, 
The other was in the discussion of the 
contrast between current progressive em- 
phasis upon scientific method as concrete, 
varied, and all inclusive, as opposed to the 
older analogical claim for scientific valid- 
ity. The third point is the newer em- 
phasis and keynote in modern social 
theory, in which real workable social 
theory is set up in contrast to the old 
theorizings about society in its organic 
aspects. Perhaps this modern demand 
for real theory, in the sense of synthesis— 
syn-theory—in all the social sciences is 
the keynote to the next steps. For here 
are demands for scientific principles and 
factual bases upon which theory of so- 
ciety and its problems may be so worked 
out as to serve as working blue prints 
rather than mere idealistic and pictorial 
elevations of utopian society. This new 
theory, equally applicable to all the social 
sciences, must be based upon data gained 
from actual measurement, and upon syn- 
thesis which investigates and builds upon 
the whole of society. In this demand for 
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theory, strangely enough, is found the most 
practical of all modern aspects of social 
science, practical in that it knows society 
well enough in all its phases to pass judg- 
ment upon it and to orient itself to devel- 
oping human culture and human problems. 
That is, the emphasis and trend is upon 
the ‘‘problem”’ not in any moral or ethical 
sense, but in the scientific or research in- 
terpretation of the problem-unit of work 
and control. And when the chief em- 
phasis is upon the social problem and its 
component parts, the method and proce- 
dure inevitably conform more to the needs 
of actual society than to those of any dis- 
cipline or theoretically imagined concept 
of social relationships as an organismic 
entity. Such a scientific-human method 
and approach will therefore be adequate 
to envisage and study society as a whole 
but at the same time to attack any and all 
of its concrete manifestations and prob- 
lems as well. It will be adequate to 
study society in its normal development 
but it must also be adequate to detect and 
analyze its abnormal and pathological 
aspects, human products of the increas- 
ing complexity of society. Herein lies 
specialism, synthesis, telic character, scien- 
tific validity of the new social research, 
dependent yet, however, upon the devel- 
opment of adequate personnel, the com- 
mon sense application of all methods, and 
the adequate support of society and its 
agencies. 


APPLIED TO SPECIAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


The test of any method and approach is, 
of course, whether it works or not. The 
immediate means of testing the successful 
working of scientific method in social 
research will be found in concrete prob- 
lems and examples in the whole field. 
Samplings from the field, however, are 
excellently illustrated in the special prob- 
lems utilized for illustration in this vol- 


ume. Take the first, for instance, that of 
population which we have shown to in- 
volve many types of approach and method. 
What are the human implications and 
human factors involved? How does it 
differ from a problem in the physical 
sciences? Is the search for data on birth 
control, for instance, easily directed into 
purely scientific and objective channels 
in the midst of traditions, religious sanc- 
tions, inherited beliefs, and many other 
human factors? Are there pure economic 
factors, or legal, or moral or human? In 
eugenic experimentation, is it possible to 
make the same sort of studies and experi- 
mentation in human stocks and behaviour 
as those made by Yerkes and Kohler with 
anthropoid apes? What are the legal 
obstacles, the limitations of public opin- 
ion, of family relationships, of financial 
costs and many others? And of interracial 
admixture, of immigration, of marriage 
and divorce, the size and standard of 
families and classes, and many other 
phases of the interrelated problem of 
population and family—just what are the 
problems of technique and method neces- 
sary to make really scientific studies? Or 
take the problem of war: what were the 
human factors involved in the hymn of 
hate and in the vast and complex interre- 
lations of many factors in the genesis and 
end of the great war? Why did the social 
scientists, although aiding the physical 
scientists in winning the war, find little 
social phenomena and develop little meth- 
odology within their own fields? Does 
anyone even suggest that most of the 
ordinary problems of international rela- 
tions and of conflicts are being studied in 
any merely naturaliy scientific way? And 
yet the test of social science may well be 
found in this particular social problem. 
Finally, the problems of regional research, 
in any region, but particularly in the 
southern region selected for one of our illus- 
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trations, offer an unexcelled example of the 
challenge to the scientific-human method. 
For what progress will the ‘‘timeless’’ 
and ‘‘spaceless’’ methodology of the 
physicist make in the study of southern 
mass politics or leadership or mob action 
or traditional culture or humanistic loyal- 
ties? Who will agree that the southern 
student, trained and nurtured in the south- 
ern culture only, can make a scientific 
study of the negro? Or the same of the 
student regionally and culturally accli- 


mated in the New England states? And 
so for the more than one hundred and 
fifty type problems listed in another con- 
nection: they demonstrate the type of social 
problem in which the distinctively human 
challenge is dominant. And especially 
they challenge the social scientists to 
train personnel in adequate numbers and 
with requisite background and technical 
equipment to attack the regional problem 
with good effect—which in fact is not the 
case now. 


NOTES ON ‘‘TIMELESS” SOCIOLOGY 


A DISCUSSION 
FREDERICK J. TEGGART 


HE article on ‘‘Social Change and 

Social Science,’’ in the September 

issue of Soctat Forcks, reasserts a 
conception of the aim of social investiga- 
tion which calls for serious consideration. 
Professor House says: ‘“The ambition of 
those who hope to see a natural science, or 
an abstract science, of society develop’’ is 
to account for social phenomena ‘“‘in 
terms of universal, timeless forces and 
processes,’ or in terms of ‘‘timeless, un- 
historical generalizations concerning social 
processes and social forces’’ (page 13). 
He fortifies his position by pointing out 
that ““The theory of natural selection may 
be so stated that it holds good quite inde- 
pendently of circumstances of time and 
place,’’ and adds that ‘‘In so far as the 
Darwinian hypothesis is a. generalized 
description of a type of process . 
its non-historical quality is apparent’’ 
(page 15). 

The first comment I would make with 
reference to this ambition is that the 
methodological difficulties which have 
thrust themselves so insistently of late 





upon the attention of students in the social 
sciences have their source and origin in 
the assumption that the procedure of 
‘physics’ represents, in some exclusive 
manner, the method of science. The sec- 
ond comment is that if we are to arrive at 
a ‘science’ of man or of society we must be 
prepared to conduct our researches with- 
out committing ourselves—in advance—to 
ideals and objectives which have proved 
useful in other fields of investigation. 

Professor House appears to agree with 
me that the aim of social inquiry is to dis- 
cover ‘how things work’ in the world of 
social phenomena. Here, however, the 
agreement ends. For my part, I think 
that if we are to achieve ‘scientific’ results 
we must start from the examination of 
actual data. He replies that we should 
start by assuming—in advance—that there 
are ‘timeless’ processes, borrowing this 
conception from the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences. My rejoinder is that the 
aspiration to imitate the procedure of the 
‘natural’ sciences, and to discover ‘time- 
less’ processes, has dominated the activi- 
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ties of social scientists from the time of 
Plato and Aristotle down to the present, 
with the result, expressed by Professor 
House in the despairing conclusion, that 
“the problem of ‘methodology’ is 
‘eternal’ ’’ (page 17). 

Since Professor House leaves the reader 
to his own resources in conjuring for him- 
self the vision of a ‘timeless’ process, it 
may be well to bring this conception into 
relation with a specific illustration. The 
aim of the physiologist is to arrive at a 
knowledge of ‘‘all the processes, physical, 
chemical, and physiochemical, that go on 
in what we call living matter while it is 
typically alive and while going through 
the stages that lead to death." The aim 
of the student of human physiology is to 
achieve a description of the functioning of 
‘the human body,’ by examination and 
comparison of a very large number of 
actual human bodies. The description is 
given, however, without reference to any 
actual body; it represents the current con- 
ception of ‘the way things work’ in a 
‘normal,’ ‘abstract,’ or ‘ideal’ human body. 
This picture of ‘natural’ or ‘normal’ func- 
tioning is of value in that it provides the 
medical practitioner with a ‘standard of 
reference.’ Similarly, the physiologist 
provides a description, an ‘ideal’ picture or 
standard of reference, of the ‘slow, grad- 
ual, and continuous’ change which the 
body undergoes in the course of human 
life. The results arrived at are ‘timeless;’ 
they are ‘true’ irrespective of time and 
place. ‘“Timeless’ processes, such as are 
atrived at in physiology, are descriptions 
of ‘the way things work’—#f nothing in- 
terferes; and. ‘natural’ science, in general, 
is concerned with the investigation of the 
way things work, under controlled condi- 
tions, i.e., when they are not interfered 
with. The first law of motion states that 
‘Every body continues in its state of rest 
or of uniform motion in a straight line, 
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except in so far as it is compelled by the 
action of force to change this state.’’ It 
is this un-interfered-with working that is 
‘un-historical.’ 

As students of man and of society, how- 
ever, we are compelled to face an historical 
world, a world in which every fact has 
reference to a specific time and place. 
The question arises, therefore, as to how 
our efforts have been directed in the inves- 
tigation of this world, in which ‘interfer- 
ences’ play a conspicuous part. In order 
to answer this question it is necessary to 
go back to the Greeks. Plato and Aris- 
totle were likewise faced with an histori- 
cal world, but they held the view, 
expressed by the latter, that ‘science’ can 
do nothing with the ‘accidental’ or ‘histor- 
ical’ aspect of things. How, then, did 
they proceed? They applied the procedure 
of physiology to the study of society by 
making the assumption that society or the 
state was a living being. On this basis, 
they undertook to describe ‘the state’— 
the ‘ideal’ republic—as a standard of 
reference for the statesman, who was en- 
visaged as the physician of the ‘body 
politic.’ Further, they undertook to de- 
scribe the ‘natural’ course of change in the 
life-history of ‘the state.’ In other words, 
they provided, as they thought, the same 
sort of knowledge for the statesman that 
the physiologist provides for the medical 
practitioner, on the assumption that the 
‘state’ was a biological entity. 

All this is well known, and the method 
employed is, substantially, that of the so- 
cial sciences at the present moment. The 
ambition of Professor House to see a 
‘natural’ or an ‘abstract’ science of society 
develop has been entertained by many 
others. There is an important aspect of 
the situation, however, which merits 
attention. The descriptions provided in 
any handbook of physiology have been 
arrived at by the examination and com- 
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parison of a vast number of actual bodies. 
Has the procedure of examination and 
comparison been followed in modern 
social science? Does Professor House 
propose to emulate Aristotle by comparing 
hundreds of actual societies, and their 
histories, for the purpose of arriving at a 
description of ‘the state’ or ‘society,’ in 
the abstract, its constitution, its course of 
development, its pathology? If Professor 
House will admit the necessity of compar- 
ing societies and their histories in order to 
discover ‘processes’ he will have accepted 
an essential element in my point of view. 
Let us keep in mind this idea of the 
comparison of different societies and their 
histories. With what aim or object is the 
study to be carried on? Professor House 
says his ambition will be to discover 
‘timeless’ processes, meaning thereby ‘phys- 
iological’ processes which are assumed to 
be everywhere and always at work in the 
living organism of ‘society." My com- 
ment on this proposal is that it represents 
the program of inquiry which has created 
for the social sciences the difficulties 
which confront them at the present time. 
If, on the other hand, we are willing to 
follow Plato and Aristotle in comparing 
societies and their histories, but without 
committing ourselves to a reliance upon 
analogy, and without assuming that we 
know—in advance—the character of the 
results we are to find, the way will be 
open for new and important discoveries. 
Should Professor House engage himself 
in the latter type of ‘comparative’ study 
(which has nothing in common with the 
‘comparative method’) he would find 
himself occupied with actual human 
groups, carrying on the actual affairs of 
life, and subjected frequently in their 
history to actual ‘interferences.’ He 
would find no opportunity to employ in 
his work analogies derived from other 
scientific fields. He would, however, 





discover that, by means of the comparison 
of different societies, it was possible to 
make inductions, or inferences, in regard 
to ‘the way things work’ to produce the 
results which we have before us in the 
present. These inductions would hardly 
be ‘timeless’ in their acceptance (for the 
results of scientific work are always sub- 
ject to revision), and so it would scarcely 
be worth while to discuss—in advance— 
whether they represented ‘timeless’ reali- 
ties. 

I have said that we must be prepared to 
pursue our own researches independently, 
and without appeal to authority, preced- 
ent, or analogy. The dangers of any 
other course are exemplified in Professor 
House’s appeal to Darwin's theory of 
natural selection. His statement that 
the ‘‘non-historical quality’’ of the theory 
is *‘apparent’’ simplifies matters. If, how- 
ever, Professor House had followed the 
argument of the chapter on ‘“The Study of 
Evolution,’’ in the book to which he re- 
fers, he would have discovered that the 
‘“‘non-historical’’ character of Darwin's 
theory arises from the fact that, in fram- 
ing his theory, the author of the Origin 
of Species excluded ‘historical’ time and 
historical events from consideration. The 
procedure followed by Darwin has itself a 
long history, which no one has taken the 
trouble to trace, but which leads back to 
the ideas of the Greeks in which the pro- 
cedure of the social sciences also had its 
origin. 

Professor House is confident that he 
knows what ‘‘was really, in fact, the way 
in which modern social science started”’ 
(page 12); a general reference to ‘‘the in- 
crease of commerce and communication’ is 
not, however, a satisfactory account of 
the process. He advocates ‘‘background 
studies’’—so do I; but the particular kind 
of background study required by a method- 
ologist is an intimate acquaintance with 
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NOTES ON “‘TIMELESS’’ SOCIOLOGY 


the history of the guiding conceptions and 
preconceptions in the field of his special 
interest. The problem of ‘methodology’ 
must remain ‘eternal’ until students of the 
social sciences discover certain facts: 
first, that they cannot rely upon any one 
but themselves; second, that they cannot 
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understand the present situation in method- 
ological discussion without a study of 
the history of ideas; third, that they can- 
not create a ‘science’ of society by reiterat- 
ing their adherence to assumptions which 
have proved a barrier to the furtherance 
of such a science in the past. 


A REJOINDER 
FLOYD N. HOUSE 


It is not quite clear to me, after reading 
Professor Teggart’s comment on my article 
several times, to what extent he proposes 
to join issue on what I conceive to be the 
most fundamental question involved, 
namely, the possibility and desirability of 
formulating, with reference to human 
social phenomena, generalized descrip- 
tions like the physiologists’ description 
of the functioning of the human body, 
which he so aptly uses as an illustration. 
It was no part of my intention to defend 
the use of physical or physiological 
analogies in social science, other than 
that most general analogy, if it is to be 
called an analogy, which consists in 
making the assumption that the social 
scientist, like the physicist and the phys- 
iologist, may legitimately hope and 
strive to formulate descriptions of the way 
things work if nothing interferes. When 
this has been done, we may perhaps be 
able in turn to describe in general terms 
the types of ‘‘interferences’’ which play 
a conspicuous part in this world. To 
what extent generalizations of either sort 
have been attained up to now is another 
question. 

I quite agree with Professor Teggart 
regarding the desirability, even the neces- 
sity, of comparing different societies and 
their histories in order to discover proc- 
esses. It seems to me, however, that a 
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type of insight into natural process is 
gained by the intensive study of single 
cases—guided and checked no doubt, 
even though subconsciously, by the gen- 
eral knowledge of other, more or less 
comparable, cases which the investigator 
may have. 

As to the desirability of studying the 
history of ideas in order to gain an under- 
standing of present problems of ‘‘methodol- 
ogy’’ I may be permitted to call atten- 
tion to the fact that my paper was written 
as a part of the conclusion of a moderately 
extended survey of just that field. Myown 
ideas of fundamental methodology in 
social science have been clarified somewhat, 
however, by reading passages in an inter- 
esting monograph to which I had access 
only after the paper under discussion was 
written. 


There are . . . . no short cuts to knowledge, 
and historical inquiry, which may prove more 
arduous in the long run than its obvious interest 
would suggest, has suffered from the neglect of 
inquiries that have been found necessary in other 
fields. How far history is from making use of the 
recognized methods of scientific investigation may 
be inferred from its current dictum that historical 
scholarship must confine itself at present to the 
collection of facts, so that from these, in an undefined 
future, the “‘laws’’ of history may be formulated. 
It may be true that every science starts from a basis 
of ascertained fact and looks to the discovery of 
“‘laws’’ as the goal of its endeavors, but it is a com- 
monplace of modern science that the collection of 
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facts does not of itself lead to the discovery of 
““‘laws."" 

The procedure now advocated by historians— 
namely, that we should investigate the past with 
our minds a perfect blank as to what we wish to 
know or what we may expect to find—was formu- 
lated by Francis Bacon. “Men,” he said, should 
bid themselves for a while renounce conceptions, and 
begin to make acquaintance with things themselves."’ 
Bacon himself, however, failed absolutely in attempt- 
ing to apply his own method, the value of which 
may be estimated historically by the fact that it has 
not been followed by any one of the great masters 
of science. 

The actual method of science is based on the fact 
that “it is only when we approach Nature with a 
question that we can expect to get an answer. Only 
those who seek, find. And seeking, as opposed to 
rummaging, consists of a series of guesses." ‘‘Na- 
ture gives no reply to a general inquiry—she must be 
interrogated by questions which already contain the 
answer she is to give; in other words, the observer 
can only observe that which he is led by hypothesis 


to look for; the experimenter can only obtain the 
result which his experiment is designed to obtain.” 


I quote the foregoing passages from 
Professor Teggart’s Prolegomena to History 
(University of California, 1916), pages 
159-60 and 162-63. What they suggest 
to me is that the social sciences must be 
guided in their researches by some assump- 
tions, even if it be true that social scien- 
tists must be cautious about adopting 
the assumptions of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences. Undoubtedly it is the 
business of the social sciences to make the 
data of experience intelligible. This does 
not necessarily imply without qualifica- 
tions, however, that ‘‘we must start from 
the examination of actual data.’’ The 
observer must be guided by hypothesis if 
his observations are to be fruitful. 








The June 1929 issue of Soctat Forcss will have as its central theme the 
relationship between sociology and social work and the application of 
scientific principles to social work. Contributed articles will include 
‘Some Contributions of Sociology to Social Work’’ by Earle E. Eubank; 
“A Sociological Analysis of the Contents of 2000 Social Case Records 
with Special Reference to the Treatment of Family Discord’’ by Ernest 
R. Mowrer; ‘‘A Study of Social Case Work Interviews’’ by Joanna C. 
Colcord; *‘A Sociological Study of Parole’’ by Ernest W. Burgess; with 
discussions of these papers by prominent sociologists and social workers. 
Dr. M. J. Karpf, Chairman of the section on Sociology and Social Work 
of the American Sociological Society, is getting the papers together and 
preparing them for publication. Among the departmental contributions 
will be an analysis of the attendance of the National Conference of Social 
Work by Howard R. Knight and Mary L. Mark. 
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ARE SOCIAL STUDIES SCIENCES? 


WITT BOWDEN 


do method of science is obviously 


not confined to physics, astronomy, 

biology, and similar studies dealing 
with nature. It is not even a monopoly 
of scholars, but is the common property— 
the great communal wealth—of our 
modern world. But science is more than 
method. Underlying the work of the 
natural scientists is the conception of law 
in nature. The outstanding objective of 
scientific method in the study of nature 
has been the discovery of natural laws, as 
the Newtonian laws of gravitation, the 
Mendelian laws of inheritance, the laws 
of mechanics. It is on the basis of man’s 
understanding of the laws of nature that 
the modern superstructure of technique 
and power has been built. 

It is now realized that this vast super- 
structure is not impregnable. Talk about 
“the next war’ centers around the possi- 
bility of the destruction of civilization by 
the technique which is the outstanding 
feature of that civilization. Nor is peace 
without its menace. ‘“The decline of the 
west,’’ “‘the decay of capitalist civiliza- 

“the menace of the underman,”’ 
“the new slavery’’—such phrases, used by 
men of widely varying views, are so 
many indications of a fundamental failure 


to articulate the advances in knowledge 
of natural laws and power of technique 
with human factors and human needs. 

Why this failure? It is because our 
humanistic studies are only in part scien- 
tific in method and hardly at all scientific 
in objective. In our knowledge of our 
environment we are civilized; in our 
knowledge of ourselves we are still primi- 
tive. In our attitude toward others of 
our kind, we are egocentric. The He- 
brews were the chosen people, Jerusalem 
was the earth’s navel, and the earth was 
the center of the universe. The people of 
a certain American city are supposed to 
view it as the hub of the universe. All 
roads lead to our particular Rome. In our 
view of nature, we are more than egocen- 
tric. We like to think of ourselves as at 
the center of the universe, and yet as 
standing quite apart from nature. What- 
ever we will is law. Our environment, 
on the other hand, appears to us to be 
proceeding in an immutable succession of 
day and night, astral motion, seasons and 
tides. Thus arose the conception of 
nature as a realm of law and of man as a 
law unto himself. 

Whenever the opposing idea that man 
and nature are not twain but one is ad- 
vanced, there are curious diversities of 
opinion. At one extreme there are those 
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who, viewing their high estate as only a 
little lower than the angels, are horrified 
by the suggestion that they are one with 
atom, amoeba and ape. At the other 
extreme, there are devotees of evolution- 
ary science who go beyond the doctrine of 
organic evolution, accepted by nearly 
every one, and to whom a doubt as to the 
psychic as well as physical unity of man 
and nature is an absurdity. Others, in 
our age of rapid tempo, when not the 
rules of the game but the game’s the thing, 
when action is life and when thought if 
not directly connected with the work in 
hand is likely to be a burden, are inclined 
to dismiss the idea with a gesture of dis- 
dain: what difference does it make? 

But it does make a difference. Of all 
questions this, concerning man’s place in 
mature, is perhaps the profoundest, in 
practical importance as well as in philo- 
sophical interest. If it is true that nature 
is a realm of law, and if it turns out that 
man, after all, is one with atom and 
amoeba, then we have the inescapable and 
tremendously important conclusion that 
natural law includes man and his behavior, 
in a sense quite different from what is in- 
dicated by the common idea that we 
should ‘‘obey’’ the laws of nature. There 
follows from this the further conclusion 
that history, psychology, ethics, and all 
of the social studies, no less than astron- 
omy, physics, and biology, and the other 
so-called natural sciences, should have as 
their main objective the quest for natural 
law. 

The major premise, then, is that nature 
is a realm of law; and the minor premise 
is that man is a part of nature. The ques- 
tion resolves itself into an examination of 
these premises. 


II 


Is our environment in reality one of 
natural law? Earthquake, fire and flood, 





and even the ordinary happenings of 
Mature, were to our primitive ancestors 
the sporadic and willful manifestations of 
superior powers whom they sought to 
conciliate. To the more sophisticated 
view of many moderns, nature is a realm 
of blind chance and lawless energy, with 
accidental and transitory lapses, one might 
say, intoasemblance of order. Theearth, 
the sun, the solar system, are supposed to 
have emerged from planetary nebulae, 
and some day (any day in terms of astral 
time) they may be swallowed up in what 
would seem to man merely planetary 
chaos. The individual beast or atom 
often seems to be the sport of random 
forces or chance events. Is nature in 
reality orderly? Is it not to the contrary 
fickle and chaotic? 

But men generally have been inclined 
to see an orderly meaning in nature. A 
theological view in one form or another 
has explained nature as the more or less 
orderly work of purposeful Beings. God 
and Satan, in the innumerable forms they 
have assumed in men’s minds, have served 
as antidotes for what would otherwise 
have been a state of anarchy and confusion 
in human thought. The idea of God has 
of course often been made a substitute for 
knowledge of nature. An institutional- 
ized God has indeed been made the basis 
of vested interests which have sometimes 
opposed the extension of knowledge. 
Theology has never attained to a compre- 
hensive conception of natural law. Such 
a conception is the creation of modem 
science. 

The scientist observes the individual 
beast and atom and what appears to be 
the random force and the chance event, 
and finds, or thinks he finds, that in them 
and in all the realm of nature there is 
regularity or law. Planetary evolution, 
sidereal motion, the succession of the 
seasons, wind and tide, the ebb and flow 
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of organic life, even such seemingly ir- 
regular and disorderly cataclysms as 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions—all 
the major phenomena of nature he seeks 
to explain in terms of law. Even the 
lesser phenomena which, from the point 
of view of individual beast or atom, seem 
to be capricious or in the hands of chance, 
take their places, according to the scientist, 
in a world of nature of which law is an 
intrinsic attribute. 

The concept of law as developed by the 
various scientific advances does not, in 
the scientific sense, go beyond nature as it 
comes within our observation. The uni- 
verse as we see it appears to have fashioned 
and to be fashioning itself by virtue of its 
own intrinsic character; the drama of na- 
ture appears to be its inherent activity; 
the book of nature is its autobiography 
implicit in the cosmic processes. Thus 
to scientific observation, nature is self- 
contained; the laws of nature are the 
orderly ways in which nature finds self- 
expression; phenomenal nature is the 
complement of noumenal nature. Of 
course the scientist as well as the theolo- 
gian may believe that there is an ultimate 
theistic codrdination of natural processes 
paralleling them or immanent in them. 
But modern theological faith, like mod- 
ern scientific faith, tends decidedly toward 
a conception of the ‘God of the machine,”’ 
of the director of the ‘‘drama,”’ as a law- 
abiding, not a law-breaking, miracle-per- 
forming God. ‘‘The hands of the living 
God are the laws of nature.’ The laws 
of nature are not man-made (except in so 
far as man may be assumed to be an effec- 
tive part of nature), they are man-ex- 
plained. Man's explanation is only in 
part coherent, but it is increasingly co- 
herent. The fact that man is able to 
think of nature in coherent terms is itself 
an indication of the orderly, one might 
figuratively say, the rational, character of 
nature. 
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In a word, scientific advance has been 
compounded of an inductive study of na- 
ture in its various manifestations and 
activities and of a deductive formulation 
of inductive data in the form of generaliza- 
tions. These generalizations, in so far 
as they can be shown to ‘“‘work,”’ are 
called the laws of nature. 

But ‘‘nature,’’ or the ‘‘universe,’’ is a 
short-cut term. Of what does it consist 
as it comes within man's scientific view? 
It is commonly thought of in terms of 
matter and energy. At one time, energy, 
as heat or light, was described in terms 
of so-called ‘‘imponderables.’’ Heat, for 
instance, according to such chemists as 
the great Priestly, was thought to consist 
of some undiscovered element. To the 
ancient Greeks, fire was one of the four 
basic elements. But modern chemistry 
buried the imponderables of energy, and 
after the demise of the theory of imponder- 
ables, science postulated a sort of dualism 
of matter and energy. Energy came to 
be viewed as a condition associated with 
matter, a process or activity paralleling 
material structures. In studying the com- 
plex atomic and molecular constitution of 
things, this dualistic hypothesis proved 
for practical purposes to be a working 
basis of great value in the extension of 
knowledge. 

But recent physico-chemical science has 
gone into the atom and discovered therein 
the electron and the proton. Scientists 
are now seriously contemplating the hy- 
pothesis of the ultimate unity of the con- 
stitution of matter-energy. In atomic 
and molecular combinations, as distin- 
guished from the ultimate electronic 
state, the static and substantive phase is 
termed matter and the dynamic and at- 
tributive phase is termed energy. But 
whether the conception is dual or unitary, 
matter is not dissociated from energy or 
energy from matter. There is continuity; 
there is law. On the basis of the dual 
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conception, most significant extensions of 
man’s knowledge of the universe as a 
realm of law were made. But with the 
entry of science into the atom and the 
consequent development of the unitary 
view, these earlier extensions of know]l- 
edge bid fair to be dwarfed into relative 
insignificance. 

Scientific knowledge remains fragmen- 
tary, but science assumes that all of nature 
is in reality a realm of law. Scientific 
advance is indeed inseparable from the 
concept of natural law. 


III 


But what shall we say concerning man’s 
relation to nature? Man is supposed to 
“‘obey’’ the laws of nature, but the ques- 
tion goes much deeper. Are individuals 
and human societies integral parts of 
mature, or are they separate and distinct 
therefrom? Between man and nature, is 
there continuity or disjunction? Let us 
view the question in historical perspec- 
tive. 


The idea of natural law emerged in. 


antiquity, especially among the Greeks, 
but ancient scientific knowledge was 
largely confined to mathematics. Be- 
tween the founding of mathematics by the 
Greeks and the establishment of astron- 
omy by Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler and 
Newton, there lies a gap of more than a 
thousand years. The basic fact in the 
work of these astronomers was the formu- 
lation of natural laws pertaining to the 
planetary system, and the acceptance of 
the general idea of law in respect to na- 
ture as a whole. The development of 
this conception in fields other than as- 
tronomy occurred first in physics and some- 
what later in chemistry. 

Astronomy, physics and chemistry came 
into conflict with traditional views at 
many points, particularly in displacing 
the earth as the center of the universe, 
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and in explaining many of the activities 
of nature in terms of law, thus tending to 
discredit cherished ideas as to the sphere 
of the miraculous and the supernatural, 
But these sciences dealt not with man, 
not even with life in its lower forms 
primarily, but rather with planets, atoms 
and molecules, and impersonal force or 
energy. Reinterpretations and compro- 
mises were therefore effected with relative 
ease (though science has its roll of 
martyrs). But in the nineteenth century 
men turned their attention increasingly 
to data concerning the age and history of 
the earth and the origins and development 
of living forms, including man. Thus 
was begun a new era in the history of the 
conception of natural law, inaugurating a 
conflict of ideas which is the outstanding 
fact of the thought of our own time. 
Upon the outcome depend the profoundest 
of issues in philosophy, in ethics and the 
other social studies, in the whole range 
of thought and institutions. 

The geologists, observing such facts as 
the existence of sea fossils on mountain 
tops and a gradation of fossil forms from 
the simplest to the highest in successive 
layers of the earth’s crust, began to formu- 
late views of the age of the earth and of 
the processes of its development which 
obviously contradicted long-cherished 
views and biblical chronology. Biolo- 
gists, using the evidence of fossils and 
various other data, formulated the great 
generalizations which are the foundation 
stones of the modern science of biology, 
and chiefly the cell theory and the doc 
trine of evolution. Thus the scientist 
extended the conception of natural law 
not only to planets, atoms and molecules 
and the activities of inanimate nature, 
but as well to the realm of life, including 
man himself. With the general accept 
ance of the doctrine of evolution, many 
adherents of the older views were seized 
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with consternation. But after all, Dar- 
winian evolution was basically organic 
evolution. It was believed that the pro- 
fane hands of the scientist could reach no 
farther than the physical organism. The 
psychic life was to be a last secure strong- 
hold of the egocentric view of man apart 
from nature and a law unto himself. 
Now comes the psychologist to contest 
that realm also. 

We commonly say that man is partly 
physical, partly psychic in his attributes. 
Since the general acceptance of the doc- 
trine of evolution, man is recognized, on 
the organic side, as being the outgrowth 
of a single-celled organism. Man, physi- 
cally, is continuous with organic life as 
a whole. 

Furthermore, it now appears that the 
former rigorous distinctions between the 
living and the not-living can no longer be 
maintained. The simpler living forms 
are on the border line, and the border line 
itself is almost indistinguishable. The 
elements of living substances have been 
analyzed; and theoretically, chemical syn- 
thesis of living matter is possible. The 
compounds, however, are so intricate and 
unstable that as yet the synthetic process 
bas not been actually carried out. The 
original transitions from the not-living to 
the living, during an earlier geologic 
epoch, are assumed to have occurred as 
natural processes, not by external fiat or 
“special creation.”’ 

That is to say, there is continuity in 
the organic world of man and of lesser 
forms, and likewise, there is continuity 
between organic and inorganic forms of 
matter. Man, physically, is a part of 
the larger world of nature, which is in 
turn assumed to be a world of law. 

Is man psychically distinct in essense 
from his organism and from the rest of 
nature? Or is he in this respect also a 
part of the larger world of nature? To put 
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the question in its proper relations, we 
should recapitulate the previous discussion. 
In the universe of matter and energy, or of 
matter-energy, there is continuity, and 
there are laws in accord with which the 
phenomena of nature occur. Man him- 
self as a physical organism is part of the 
larger world of nature. Up to this point, 
continuity and law prevail. Do they here 
cease? A popular view would have it 
that there is no all-embracing continuity. 
Medieval theologians drew the line at 
one place; successive advances in science 
have put it successively at different places. 
Should we consider the last advance of 
the continuity hypothesis as having been 
made? Should we draw a line between 
man’s physical organism and all other 
forms of matter and energy or matter- 
energy on the one hand, and the psychic 
life of the ego on the other hand? 

In the discussion of the world of nature 
as a world of law, it was pointed out that 
science once assumed a kind of dualism of 
matter and energy. Matter was viewed 
as the static, substantive side and energy 
as the dynamic, attributive side of the 
dualism. On the basis of this conception, 
the study of the nature of matter and 
energy and of the relations between them 
led to rapid scientific advances in the realm 
of organic as well as of incrganic matter 
and energy. 

These advances at length embraced the 
human organism, and there was a pro- 
gtessive accumulation of scientific knowl- 
edge alike of the structural nature and the 
functional activities of the organism. 
These studies revealed in particular the 
remarkable complexity of the sense organs 
and the nervous system centering in the 
brain, and the functional processes of 
these various structures. Thus the mat- 
ter-energy dualism was carried over into 
the study of man. 

Many students held that mental activity 
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is merely neural energy—that mind is a 
particularized form of energy, just as the 
neural mechanism is a particularized form 
of matter. This view would obviously 
subject our mental activities to natural 
law. 

But this simple, two-fold dualism many 
psychologists have been disinclined to 
accept. To explain conscious activities, 
they have developed what may be termed 
a psychic projection of the matter-energy 
dualism, which they call psycho-physical 
parallelism. There are in reality three 
phases of this so-called parallelism: (1) 
the neural structures, or the matter phase; 
(2) the neural processes, or the energy 
phase; and (3) the mental activities, or the 
psychic phase. A simple analogy Cin- 
adequate because too mechanistic) is seen 
in the art of the cinema: (1) the mecha- 
nism known as the motion-picture pro- 
jector; (2) the operation of the mechanism 
before the screen; and (3) the scenes that 
proceed by projection on the screen. 
Thus mind is conceived as a sort of pro- 
jected parallelism. 

Now it is generally agreed among psy- 
cho-physical paralielists that mental activ- 
ities have been known to take place 
only in connection with parallel organic 
activities. Consciousness gradually de- 
velops with the maturing bodily struc- 
tures, and is impaired or dissolved, so far 
as any known facts reveal, with the im- 
pairment or dissolution of the parallel 
neural mechanism. That is to say, the 
psychic and the organic sides of the paral- 
lelism are correlated throughout, and 
appear to be inexorably bound together. 
And since continuity embraces the or- 
ganism in the realm of natural law, the 
doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, 
by a projected or parallel continuity, sub- 
jects mind as well as organism to natural 
law. 

Some psychologists have held that this 
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doctrine of psychic parallelism is neces- 
sary to explain the facts of man’s rational 
behavior. Similarly, some philosophers 
have held that what may be termed 
figuratively the ‘‘rational’’ behavior of 
the universe, or its cosmic character, can 
be explained only by the assumption of a 
theistic intelligence paralleling the cosmic 
processes. But just as there is no evidence 
of activity by theistic fiat contrary to or 
independent of the laws of nature, so there 
is no evidence of mental activity contrary 
to or independent of the laws of the or- 
ganism. The human ego or psyche, so- 
called, has no more been proved to stand 
apart from the human organism in terms 
of disjunction rather than of continuity 
than has the theos or cosmic intelligence 
been proved to stand apart from nature at 
large in terms of disjunction rather than 
of continuity. 

The theory of psycho-physical parallel- 
ism has been a useful working hypothesis, 
and has been used as a point of departure 
for important investigations, both physio- 
logical and psychological, and for the 
tentative correlation of discovered facts. 
But recent scientific developments have 
tended distinctly in the direction of the 
abandonment alike of the general matter- 
energy dualism and of the particularized 
psycho-physical parallelism. 

As was pointed out earlier, physico- 
chemical science has opened up a new 
world of knowledge—the world of the 
atom. The atom has been found to con- 
sist of a nucleus and of electrons of nega- 
tive electricity, the latter varying in 
number from one to ninety-two, and re 
volving and vibrating around the central 
nuclear field of positive electricity. Mat 
ter in its ultimate state is not the atom but 
the free electron which, in the form of 
light, has a velocity of 186,300 miles 4 
second. One might say, indeed, that 
matter is ultimately reducible to energy, 
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or that energy in its derivative manifesta- 
tions in the atom assumes the form of 
matter, the several different forms of 
atomic matter being determined by the 
number of negative electrons and their 
relation to the positive nuclear field. 
To unlock the energy of the atom means 
to disintegrate the atom or to reduce it to 
the free electronic state. 

There seems to be no such thing as rest 
or inactivity. Motion or energy is the 
ultimate state of nature. In the free 
electronic state it seems impossible to 
differentiate matter and energy. The 
general matter-energy dualism seems, there- 
fore, to be merely derivative, and to be 
replaced in ultimate analysis by the unity 
of the constitution of energy-matter. 
This in turn raises a question as to the 
ultimate basis of the doctrine of psycho- 
physical parallelism, and entails a recon- 
sideration of the nature of neural energy in 
relation to so-called psychic behavior. 

In the meantime, further researches in 
human behavior, organic and psychic, 
have indicated that the neural mechanism 
is less important than was formerly sup- 
posed. Psychic as well as physical be- 
havior has been seen to depend most 
vitally on other structures, particularly 
the glands, as well as on the nerves and 
the brain. Studies of the entire organism, 
and correlations of all forms of human 
behavior with these organic studies, are 
tending in the direction of the unitary 
view of psycho-physical behavior. These 
tendencies, which had been developing 
more or less independently of the physico- 
chemical researches described above, have 
received impetus from the unitary concept 
of electronic science. Electronic energy, 
knowledge of which is in its infancy, 
affords a tremendously significant point 
of departure for further study of the nature 
of the organic structures and of their re- 
lations to psycho-physical behavior. But 
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on the basis of studies already made, it is 
held by the ‘‘unitary’’ psychologists that 
““consciousness,’’ ‘‘mentality,’’ the ‘‘ego,”’ 
““personality,’’ are not entities paralleling 
the neural mechanism (or rather are not 
together a parallel entity), but are simply 
logical particularizations or traits of the 
unitary being we call man. Thus to them 
the continuity of natural law in the realm 
of the mind is not a projected or parallel 
continuity; it is rather a unitary continu- 
ity that runs through all. 

Thus mental activities, whether viewed 
as paralleling neural activities, or as 
constituting a phase of unitary human 
behavior, are seen to fall within the realm 
of natural law. Either conception, but 
particularly the unitary view, runs coun- 
ter to traditional and rule-of-thumb views, 
much as the ideas of the sphericity of the 
earth and of its orbital motion around 
the sun are contradicted by the judgment 
of the senses uninformed by larger scien- 
tific knowledge. 

The so-called conscious ego seems to 
stand apart from all else, and to itself it is 
a thing apart. To the individual con- 
sciousness, the basic fact is its own exist- 
ence. The individual is to itself a reality, 
an essense, in the language of metaphysics, 
a noumenon. To the same individual, 
all other individuals, all other aspects of 
the universe, are not noumenal but 
phenomenal; the world at large is not a 
world of first-hand reality but a world of 
second-hand appearances derived from 
experiences therewith. To the individual 
its noumenal being is ‘‘free,’’ while the 
phenomenal world of appearances is 
*‘deterministic.’’ It is not inconsistent, 
however, for the individual noumenon to 
assume that other individuals, merely 
phenomenal to it, are to themselves nou- 
menal, while it, to them, is phenomenal. 
It appears, to be sure, that ‘‘inanimate”’ 
objects, as the atom of radium, and 
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“‘lower’’ organisms, have modes of nou- 
menal existence and phenomenal experi- 
ence differing from that of man; but the 
hypothesis of continuity compels the 
assumption of both noumenal existence 
and phenomenal experience by one mode 
or another. To atom of radium, tree, 
bird, ape, we may assume that there are 
two worlds, the world of the atom, the 
tree, the bird, or the ape on the one hand, 
and on the other, all else beside—includ- 
ing man. But atom, tree, bird, ape, and 
man act in accord with the laws of their 
respective natures as parts of the cosmos. 

Among men as in nature at large, law 
is a phenomenal expression of noumenal 
existence. Between man and nature there 
is continuity. Natural law is nature find- 
ing orderly expression; and man as a part 
of nature also finds orderly self-expression 
in the form of law. The assumption of 
law is obviously in keeping with the 
general tendency of science by which the 
line of continuity between the natural and 
the so-called supernatural, between the 
concept of the universe as one of natural 
laws and one of caprice or of fiat, has ad- 
vanced successively at the expense of the 
latter from the age of animistic thought 
to the age of Newton, Darwin, and Ein- 
stein. 


IV 


The conclusion, then, is that whether 
the dual conception of psycho-physical 
parallelism is accepted or displaced by the 
unitary conception, the individual is 
psychically as well as physically a part of 
the world of nature and may therefore be 
assumed to fall within the realm of law. 
Man is a social animal; but society is com- 
posed of individuals. If the individual, 
by the concept of continuity, falls within 
the realm of natural law, it follows that 
society is in a similar state. The ‘“‘ma- 
chine’’ of human society is not a separate 
construction but merely a part of the 
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radium. He works out, in connection 
with his environment, and in accord with 






1A distinction between ‘‘the book of man” and 
**the book of nature’’ is made the basis of a recent 
lucid popularization of the history of science, Dr. 
Joseph Mayer's Seven Seals of Science, which contain 
a persuasive exposition of the arguments against the 
main thesis of this essay. 
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the laws of his nature, his particular part 
of the ‘‘machine’’ or ‘‘going concern’’ of 
nature at large; he writes his particular 
paragraphs in the ‘‘book’’ of nature; he 
plays his rdle in the cosmic drama. 

Man is an extremely complex, adaptable 
being. It is largely because of such char- 
acteristics that human activities appear 
superficially to be capricious. One aspect 
of his adaptability is his apparently un- 
rivaled capacity to know his own nature 
and the nature of the innumerable stimuli 
that beat in upon him and cause his re- 
sponses. It is in the increase of his 
adaptability by the cultivation of his ex- 
ceptional capacity for knowledge (thereby 
changing his nature and the character of 
his responses to stimuli) that we find the 
chief significance of his quest for law. 
The greater his understanding of laws, 
human and environmental, the greater is 
his adaptability, the more effective is his 
role in the drama of nature. 

By definition, the laws of nature are the 
ways in which nature finds orderly self- 
expression. Now self-expression in na- 
ture is not immutable, unchangeable, but 
is subject to continual variation. Man, as 
perhaps the most variable part of nature, 
finds that variation plays a correspond- 
ingly large part in his self-expression. 
Where there is no variation, there is no 
“freedom.’’ (But throughout nature as 
well as among men there is variation, 
therefore ‘‘freedom’’). It is in connection 
with variation that the nature of self-ex- 
pression undergoes change. Whatever may 
be the general causes of variation, knowl- 
edge is a factor. Knowledge changes 
man’s nature, facilitates variation, helps 
to ‘‘determine’’ the nature of self-expres- 
sion. Knowledge, therefore, assumes not 
merely a passive rdle in man’s conformity 
to law, but becomes an active force, a 
variant in the modification of the laws of 
self-expression. Even man’s rational con- 
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tributions to his own progress are not in 
the exercise of a mystical ‘‘free will’’ but 
rather in changes or variations or adapta- 
tions in his nature by which his responses 
to stimuli are conditioned for the attain- 
ment of particular objectives. Man dif- 
fers from atom, tree, bird, or ape not in 
the power of change, variation, or adapta- 
tion, but in the degree of his understanding 
of the laws by which change, variation, 
and adaptation are effected, and therefore 
in the extent of his capacity for progress. 


V 


Our syllogism stands thus: Nature is 
intrinsically arealm of law. Man, physi- 
cally and psychically, individually and 
collectively, is an integral part of nature. 
Therefore, human activities, historical 
and contemporaneous, individual and col- 
lective, occur in accord with natural laws. 

A rational understanding of such laws, 
can be acquired only by a process resembling 
the discovery and formulation of recog- 
nized laws of nature at large. Here, too, 
is continuity. But we should remember 
that there are in reality the two questions: 
first, do such laws exist? and second, as- 
suming their existence, what are they? 
If one assumes their existence, hypotheses 
and even thoughtful speculations are de- 
sirable. Intellectual curiosity based even 
on inadequate knowledge has promoted 
discovery because it has helped to stimu- 
late and point the way toward the acquisi- 
tion of more adequate knowledge. Tra- 
ditional illustrations, valid symbolically 
if only legendary, are the cases of Isaac 
Newton wondering why he was hit on 
the head by a falling apple, and James 
Watt speculating as to why imprisoned 
steam lifted the iron lid of a kettle. 

If one assumes that there are no com- 
prehensive laws pertaining to human 
activities, or if one is quite skeptical 
concerning their existence, that ends the 
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matter. Even if they do exist, an atti- 
tude of denial or even of skepticism is 
likely to prevent any serious attempts to 
find out what they are. On the other 
hand, if they exist, an understanding of 
their nature is obviously important. It 
is desirable, therefore, to answer the first 
question, as to whether or not such laws 
exist, in advance of their discovery and 
formulation. To answer this question 
has been the purpose of this essay. 

As a matter of fact, much progress has 
been made in their discovery and formula- 
tion. Physically, the law of gravitation 
obviously includesman. Both organically 
and psychically, he has conformed to 
the group of laws known collectively as 
the doctrine of evolution, and this is 
true even though some subordinate phases 
of the doctrine are still hypothetical. 
But in reference to the laws that apply 
primarily to the province of human activi- 
ties, we are a long way from the attain- 
ment of sufficient knowledge to state 
them except in a tentative and fragmen- 
tary manner.” 

What are the principal obstacles in the 
way, and what steps seem to be necessary 
in order to surmount them? 

Contemporaneous man is different from 
cave man, and the adult is different from 
the infant. Furthermore, contemporane- 
ous man is far from homogeneous. A 
principal difficulty is found in the varia- 
tions of different stages and types of in- 
dividual and social evolution and culture. 

This changing, evolutionary character 
of human conditions and of historical 
laws is, however, not peculiar to man. 
Even to man’s fleeting view, the universe 
is now not what it was in the youth of the 


2 Probably the most interesting attempt in this 
direction is ‘Law in History,’’ an address by Profes- 
sor E. P. Cheyney as President of the American 
Historical Association (published in the American 
Historical Review, January, 1924). 
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solar system. The earth is not now what 
it was when man first inhabited it, nor 
was it then what it had been when it 
began its celestial career. Consider the 
case of geological evolution. The origin, 
formation, and evolution of the earth 
embrace many differentstages. There was, 
it is supposed, the primitive nebulous 
period. Then followed the formation of 
the four spheres,—the inner sphere or 
core, the lithosphere, the hydrosphere, 
and the atmosphere. The laws that ap- 
plied during the nebulous period were 
supplemented in the second period by 
laws not previously applicable. Later 
came the modification of the lithosphere 
and the hydrosphere. The laws of the 
formation of the oceans, mountains, val- 
leys, soils, etc., supplemented and in part 
superseded those which applied during an 
earlier and different stage. In the history 
of man, we have analogous stages, con- 
tinuous and evolutionary, to be sure, but 
nevertheless involving conditions in which 
supplementary laws explain the successive 
modes of human activity. 

Nature is essentially in a state of flux, 
of change. Fiom the electronic energy 
of the atom to the whirling motions of 
the worlds through four-dimensional space 
time, it is seen that nature is essentially 
dynamic. Of all the laws that apply to 
nature at large as well as to man, perhaps 
the most significant, and at the same time 
the most difficult to formulate, are those 
that pertain to change and variation. 

What is change, variation? It is im- 
plicit in the evolution of the planetary 
system, of the earth, of living forms, of 
human behavior, of human institutions. 
The ultimate causes of variation are un- 
known; the scientist observes the proc- 
esses and wherever possible explains them 
in terms of law. Here again continuity 
prevails. Variation in the life of man is 
a phase of universal change. 
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But man seems to be characterized by 
an exceptional rapidity of variation, re- 
sulting, no doubt, from the unusual com- 
plexity of his constitution. This fact 
helps to explain why it is that man ap- 
pears, to his own egocentric view, to 
stand apart from the larger world of 
nature and of natural law, and why it is 
exceptionally difficult to reduce human 
phenomena to terms of law. Further- 
more, it is natural that man’s rational but 
egocentric scrutiny should have been 
focused first not upon himself, nor even 
upon the superficially capricious phenom- 
ena of his immediate environment, but 
rather upon the remoter and in appearance 
relatively fixed and stable aspects of na- 
ture. (Of course it is partly because of 
their remoteness that they appear to man 
to be relatively fixed and stable.) It is 
natural that astronomical laws came first 
(after mathematics) in the sequence of 
the sciences, and that man himself should 
be the last of the realms of nature to fall, 
so far as man’s view is concerned, within 
the realm of natural law. 

Briefly, the problems connected with 
the discovery of natural laws primarily 
applicable to man include (1) the diffi- 
culty of an objective, rational approach 
by the egocentric noumenal individual to 
its own experiences; (2) the relative com- 
plexity, variableness, and adaptability of 
man; and (3) the changing aspects of 
human life at different stages of individual 
and social evolution. 

In connection with attempts to over- 
come these difficulties, it is apparent that 
the noumenal, egocentric view must be 
recognized as such, and corrected by a 
frank recognition of man’s place as an 
integral part of nature. It is necessary, 
in the second place, for the studies pertain- 
ing primarily to man to be reorganized, 
extended, and codrdinated. History 
(broadly defined as concerned with past 
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organic, psychic and social activities), 
biology, psychology, and sociology (in- 
cluding economics, politics, and allied 
subjects) —these four branches of study, 
while differentiated for purposes of divi- 
sion of labor in the work of inductive 
research, deal collectively with human 
phenomena. A synthesis of research, and 
a correlation of the results of all these 
branches of study, with the discovery of 
law as a definite objective, must be ante- 
cedent to an adequate formulation of the 
laws according to which human phenom- 
ena proceed. 

History, next to biology, is perhaps the 
most adequately formulated of the four 
studies mentioned, especially in regard to 
inductive data, but its generalizations are 
chaotic. The science of biology is quite 
thoroughly established, especially in re- 
gard to sub-human data. But its at- 
tainments are limited by inadequate chemi- 
cal and physical knowledge, by imperfect 
correlation with psychology, and by the 
continued rejection, in many quarters, of 
the postulate of the continuity of the or- 
ganism and the ego. Psychology has 
made many advances, but many of its 
devotees, like those of biology, have 
failed to accept the full implications of the 
continuity hypothesis. The recent reve- 
lations of electronic science seem to have 
made possible a new era of advance in 
both biological and psychological science. 
Sociology (using the term in the compre- 
hensive sense indicated above) is probably 
farther from establishment as a science 
than is psychology. It is a synthetic 
science, attempting the coérdination of 
its various branches, and it can hardly be 
said that any one of these has as yet 
been definitely established as a definitive 
science. 

But even the herculean task of develop- 
ing, codrdinating and synthesizing the 
data of these four main fields of study is 
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not sufficient. If man is viewed as a part 
of nature, the distinction between the 
natural and the humanistic sciences is 
itself merely for purposes of classification 
and division of labor in the work of re- 
search. Since man and his environment 
ultimately are one, there must be correla- 
tion and synthesis not only among the 
humanistic studies but also among them 
and the ‘“‘natural’’ sciences. But the 
difficulty thus presented is not so serious 
as it at first appears to be. Much greater 
progress has been made in the study of 
man’s environment than of man. The 
laws of the environment, on closer ex- 
amination, prove to be applicable in part 
to man himself. Researches in particular 
fields, which often seem trivial and fruit- 
less when uncoérdinated, acquire a new 
significance when correlated with re- 
searches elsewhere. Students may well 
be guided by the maxim: Divided we fail, 
united we succeed. 

In the various areas which historians, 
biologists, psychologists and sociologists 
are inclined to stake off as their own pro- 
specting grounds, much mining has been 
done, but little progress has been made 
toward separating the dross and refining 
the gold. Energies are often misdirected, 
and there is lack of codrdination among 
historical miners and between them and 
miners of adjacent areas. We have hardly 
arrived, indeed, at the stage of mining 
properly speaking, but are still in the 
era of alluvial diggings and placer wash- 
ings by individual sourdoughs. 

Jason’s golden fleece has been described 
as a sheepskin pegged down in a gold- 
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bearing stream till the current had washed 
down particles of gold and entangled them 
in the wool. Scholars peg down their 
sheepskins in the academic streams and 
collect stray particles—precious to be sure, 
but Jason’s method is hardly adequate. 
Successful exploitation of the great veins 
of gold that supply the stray particles re- 
quires large-scale, codrdinated effort. 
The keen insight or the brilliant intuition 
of an individual genius may now and then 
illuminate the veins of gold, but the light 
of genius is likely to be of no avail unless 
there is a multitude of workers codperat- 
ing to exploit the resources thus revealed. 

Will any method that can be used prove 
adequate? Adequate is of course a rela- 
tiveterm. Completeand definitive knowl- 
edge of any field is unattainable. Much 
progress has already been made, and the 
tendencies of thought seem to point in 
the direction of progress at a greatly 
accelerated rate. Advances in science 
from the mathematical knowledge of the 


ancient Greeks to the latest formulations }' 


of electronic science have revealed to 
man successive areas of the universe as 
falling within the realm of law. And 
with each advance in his knowledge, man 
has.played a correspondingly greater réle 
in the drama in which he is cast. Further 
enlightenment concerning the laws of the 
drama as a whole and of his part in it not 
only intrigues his curiosity but adds to 
his power as an actor. His god-like 
réle is not in childish egocentric illusions 
of occult aloofness from nature but in 
rational unison with nature in orderly 
self-expression. 
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TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF ‘‘SOCIAL PROBLEMS’’ IN 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


JAMES M. REINHARDT 


the teaching of social problems is 
taking in the United States, and to 
formulate an idea of its importance in 
departments of sociology in the institu- 
tions of higher learning, the writer ad- 
dressed a questionnaire on the subject to 
the heads of departments of sociology in 
one hundred state and endowed colleges 
and universities. The questionnaire, 
among other things, asked for the name 
and an evaluation of the text used in 
general ‘‘Social Problems,"’ for the length 
of time that the present text had been 
used in the institution and the reasons for 
its adoption as well as for a statement of 
the problems taught in the course in 
‘Social Problems.’’ Thesociologists were 
also requested to indicate what problems, 
if any, were given especial emphasis and 
to suggest present needs in the field of 
social problems. A space was left in the 
questionnaire for suggestions and remarks. 
Sixty of the one hundred questionnaires 
sent out were returned. Of these, thirty- 
three came from endowed colleges and 
universities, and twenty-seven, from state 
institutions. In all, the data comprised 
in the study represented only about 20 per 
cent of these classes of institutions in the 
United States,! but since every section of 
the country was well represented in the 
replies, the results may be taken as fairly 
indicative of the situation generally.” 


| N ORDER to find out what direction 


1 Normal schools and teachers colleges are not 
included in this study. 

* The replies from state institutions reported one 
course listed as ‘‘Social Pathology"’ and four of such 
courses were reported by the endowed colleges. 
Because of the nature of these courses and the fact 
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STATE INSTITUTIONS 


Out of the twenty-seven state institu- 
tions reporting all were offering courses 
in sociology. Fifteen, or about 55 per 
cent, were offering distinct courses in 
general ‘‘Social Problems.’’* One reply 
stated that no such course was taught in 
the department and gave no other infor- 
mation. Four of the state institutions 
that offered no ‘‘social problems’’ course 
treated the subjects in specialized courses, 
such as “‘Criminology,’’ ‘‘Poverty and 
Dependency,’” and so forth, while as 
many others dealt with these subjects in 
the introductory courses only. In two 
instances ‘‘Social Problems’’ had not been 
offered in the past but had been introduced 
for the coming year and one large uni- 
versity had abandoned the general course 
in ‘‘Social Problems”’ entirely for lack of 
asuitabletext. In five institutions special- 
ized courses in social problems were being 
taught in addition to the general problems 
course. In two of these it was indicated 
that the general course was introduced 
first and later the specialized courses were 
given as certain problems gained in im- 
portance. 

When we come to examine for particular 
problems treated in the various state in- 
stitutions, we find a rather wide range of 
variation. Only three—Poverty, Disease, 
and The Family—are treated by all of the 
fourteen institutions giving distinct 





that the texts used were the same as those used in a 
number of the ‘‘Social Problems’’ courses, I have 
treated them along with general courses in ‘‘Social 
Problems.”’ 

3 See footnote 2. 
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courses in general social problems. Two 
sets of social conditions—Population and 
Labor Problems—are treated by thirteen 
of these institutions and twelve of the 
state schools give attention to the four 
problems—Crime, Divorce, Immigration, 
and Race Problems. Standards of Living 
and Wages are treated in eleven of the 
fourteen institutions, while Accidents and 
Problems of Childhood were mentioned 
in ten of the fourteen replies under dis- 
cussion. The social survey is taught in 
only five of the fourteen sociology depart- 
ments giving general courses in problems. 
Recreation was mentioned three times, 
while the City, Rural Problems, and 
Community Disorganization were men- 
tioned twice; and two of the fourteen re- 
plies enumerating Disease also mentioned 
Health Problems. Then followed a scat- 
tering of subjects—thirteen in all—men- 
tioned in thirteen different replies: Na- 
tionality and Culture, Waste, Principles 
of Progress and Reform, Industrial Wel- 
fare Movements, Housing, Adult Educa- 
tion, Propaganda, Control of War, Un- 
employment, Socialism, Social Change, 
the Aged, and Social Work. 


SPECIALIZED COURSES IN SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 


“‘Criminology’’ was reported by seven of 
the nine institutions offering specialized 
courses in Social Problems. Five of these 
institutions mentioned Immigration, Race 
Problems, and Population. Four of these 
institutions mentioned Divorce, Poverty, 
Standards of Living, Disease, Accidents, 
The Family, and Child Welfare. Three 
reported Labor Problems and three Wages. 
Recreation was mentioned once, as was 
each of the following by as many different 
institutions: Drug Addiction and Alco- 
holism, Socialism, Propaganda, Prostitu- 
tion, the Ecological Approach to the Com- 
munity, and Personality Development. 


Five of the nine sociology departments 
reporting special courses were also offering 
a general course in ‘‘Social Problems’’ and 
it was impossible to tell, except in a very 
few cases, from the data furnished, ex- 
actly what subjects were treated in the 
specialized courses. Four replies reported 
separate courses for Criminology, Poverty 
and Dependency, two stated that City 
Problems and Immigration were given as 
separate courses in the department of so- 
ciology; one institution was offering a 
course on The Family, and one in Family 
and Child Welfare. 

Out of the four institutions in which 
social problems were confined to the 
courses in introductory sociology, four 
reported Crime, three Poverty, two Race 
Problems, two Population, two Child- 
hood and the Family, one Wages, and one 
Standards of Living. 


ENDOWED INSTITUTIONS 


Out of thirty-three endowed institutions 
reporting, sixteen—or almost exactly 50 
per cent—were teaching courses in general 
“Social Problems.*’’ Five of these were 
giving specialized courses also, and six of 
this class of schools reported only special- 
ized courses in social problems. Four in- 
stitutions treated problems only in the 
introductory courses in sociology, two 
others replied simply ‘‘no course in prob- 
lems,’’ and three reported no course in 
sociology. One other had introduced a 
course for next year and one large uni- 
versity reported that the sociology de- 
partment had definitely sought to avoid 
courses dealing with social problems. 
Such courses accordingly were being 
handled by the ‘‘School of Citizenship."’ 

Only one social condition, namely, 
Poverty, was treated by all of the sixteen 
departments of sociology offering a general 


* Four of these were listed ‘Social Pathology.” 
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course in social problems. Fourteen men- 
tioned Crime, thirteen Standards of Living, 
twelve stated that Disease, Race, and 
Immigration were studied in the depart- 
ments of sociology, and eleven included 
in the problems taught Accidents and The 
Family, ten were considering Wages, Di- 
vorce, and Labor Problems, and nine 
enumerated Problems of Childhood. Three 
reported that the departments of sociology 
were dealing with Recreation and Leisure, 
three others enumerated Education, and 
as many more referred to Problems of 
Mentality such as Feeble-Mindedness, In- 
sanity, Mental Hygiene, and so forth. 
While three of this group of institutions 
gave some attention to Rural Problems, 
only two gave instruction in making 
Social Surveys. One of the following: 
Housing, Unrest, Public Opinion, Social 
Conflict, Civil Liberty, Women in Indus- 
try, Physical Defects, Politics and Sources 
of Social Information, was enumerated by 
each of nine of the sixteen institutions 
giving general courses in ‘‘Social Prob- 
lems.’’ Of the eleven departments giving 
social problems in specialized courses, 
seven were dealing with race problems, 
six with crime, six with wages, and six 
were treating the subject of population. 
Immigration, Standards of Living, and 
Disease were each designated five times. 
Accident, The Family, and Poverty were 
mentioned four times each. The follow- 
ing four subjects were divided among four 
institutions, each mentioning only one: 
Ecology of the Community, Public 
Health,® Social Maladies, and Problems of 
Personality. 

As in the case of the state institutions, 
it was impossible to ascertain from the 
data available exactly what subjects were 
taught in the separate courses in social 
problems. Among the six institutions 


* In each instance ‘‘public health’’ was mentioned 
in addition to disease. 
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relying entirely upon such courses for the 
presentation of social problems, Poverty, 
Criminology, Race Problems, Population, 
Immigration, and the Ecology of the 
Community, were enumerated. 

The four institutions in which social 
problems were taught only in the in- 
troductory courses mentioned together: 
Crime, The Family, Recreation and 
Leisure, Race, Immigration, The Home, 
and Public Health. 


GENERALIZATIONS 


Forty-four different problems were re- 
ported altogether. Only twenty-one of 
these, however, were mentioned by both 
classes of institutions. It is noteworthy 
that the problems treated by both state 
and endowed institutions were the ones 
reported more often by both. There was 
also a close correlation between the num- 
ber of times a problem was reported and 
its importance as judged by the number of 
times that it was underscored. The co- 
efficient of correlation between these two 
conditions was .g1. Stated differently: 
There was no significant difference between 
the two classes of schools or between in- 
dividual institutions as regards certain ma- 
jor social problems. There was, however, 
a tendency on the part of individual de- 
partments in both classes of institution to 
discriminate in favor of some phase of a 
general subject not definitely reported by 
any other institution. For example, one 
institution reported ‘‘Physical Defects,”’ 
another ‘‘Propaganda’’ and a third 
“Homeless Men.’” Altogether, twenty- 
three of the sixty replies contained some 
such reference. Ten of these were re- 
ported by state schools and thirteen by 
endowed institutions. Furthermore, ex- 
cept in two instances, subjects not reported 
by both classes of institutions were not 
reported more than once. However, all 
but eight of the twenty-one problems 
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treated in both state and endowed institu- 
tions were referred to twenty-nine or 
more times. 

Recreation appeared next in importance 
to Accident and was reported ten times,*® 
while but one department of sociology 
gave it emphasis. Nine institutions out 
of sixty appeared to be giving instruction 
in how to make a social survey and this 
subject was not emphasized in any. 

Table I presents the thirteen social prob- 
lems most frequently enumerated and 
underscored according to class of institu- 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING THE RANKING oF SocraL PrositemMs in ENpDowep AND State INstrTuTIONS ACCORDING TO NuMBER 
or Times ReporTeD AND UNDERSCORED 





scored in four instances. Other problems 
treated in one or more of both classes of 
institutions are: Personality Problems, 
Mental Defectives, and the Home. 


USE OF TEXTBOOKS IN ‘“‘SOCIAL PROBLEMS”’ 


It is worth while noting the proportion 
of schools that used definite texts in teach- 
ing social problems. As stated above, 
fifteen of the state institutions were giving 
courses in general ‘‘Social Problems.”’ 
Eleven of these were using textbooks. 
One was using mimeograph material; 
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tions and depicts the similarities as be- 
tween individual departments of sociology 
and between endowed and state institu- 
tions.’ 

The “‘Rural problem’’ was reported sepa- 
rately by six sociology departments but 
was not emphasized at all. ‘‘Public 
Health’’ was the exception that proves 
the rule. This subject was distinguished 
from disease in four replies and was under- 


6 See Table I. 
729 endowed institutions and 26 state institutions 


are represented in the figures presented in Table I. 








three were using the lecture method and 
references. Of the sixteen endowed 
schools offering courses in general social 
problems, thirteen used text books, one 
mimeograph material and two the lecture 
and references. The thirty-one institu- 
tions together used twelve different text- 
books and two of these were used by one 
institution. The endowed schools used 
five texts not mentioned in the replies from 
state schools, though all of the texts but 
one reported by state institutions were to 
be found in the endowed colleges. Theen- 
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dowed schools also showed a wider range 
in the type of books used as class texts. 
For example one of these reported Sum- 
ner’s Folkways, another was using as a 
basis for class discussion the two books 
Jesus Christ and the Social Question and The 
Social Teachings of Jesus and the Prophets. 
Considering both groups of institutions 
together Social Pathology by Queen and 
Mann appeared to be the most popular 
textbook, Odum's Man's Quest for Social 
Guidance came second and Bossard’s Social 
Well-being third. Odum, Queen and Mann, 
Dexter, Parsons, Bond, Barnes and Davis, 
Goddard, Gillen, Dettmer and Colbert, 
were the most popular books on the refer- 
ence shelves of teachers of general ‘‘Social 
Problems’’ as judged by the number of 
times reported. 

Twenty-one of the twenty-four institu- 
tions using textbooks in general ‘‘Social 
Problems’’ had adopted the present book 
within the past three years and all but 
four within the past two years. Seven- 
teen of these institutions had used the 
present text one year or less. 

The reasons given for the adoption of 
the book in use at the time the question- 
naire was submitted were markedly uni- 
form in a large number of cases. In seven 
cases a Change was made because of a de- 
sire for newer and more up-to-date ma- 
terial. Two of these added: The desire 
for more ‘‘concreteness and definiteness."’ 
Six wanted a “‘more teachable’ text and 
four of these indicated a need for more 
concrete and definite material. Another 
stated that the ‘‘old book was too dry.”’ 
Still another objected to the earlier text 
because of its unnecessary complexity and 
a third wanted, also a book dealing more 
with the facts of life and less in theory. 

Two of the twenty-four departments 
under discussion started the course with 
the present text and these mentioned, 
practicability and concreteness as the 


most desirable features about the text. It 
is noteworthy that practicable and up-to- 
date material, concreteness, and teachable- 
ness account for fifteen or more than 71 
per cent of the adoptions of textbooks in 
“Social Problems’’ during the past three 
years, according to the samples comprising 
this study. 

One of the remaining six simply wanted 
a better text; one gave no reason for the 
change; one other had used mimeograph 
material before adopting a text; another 
changed from the lecture; and one on 
account of difference in cost between the 
two books: While one other adopted the 
newer text largely because it expressed 
more ‘‘sympathy for the under-dog.”’ 

Two of the three replies from institu- 
tions where the same text in ‘‘Social 
Problems’’ had been in use for four or 
more years stated that a change had not 
been made for the reason that no suitable 
text had arrived. 

Teachableness, practicability, concrete- 
ness, and the scientific approach together 
account for more than go per cent of the 
strong points in the texts used by the 
twenty-one sociology departments that 
have adopted new text books within the 
past three years. One gave as the strong 
point in his text the fact that he wrote it. 
Another sociologist who had written his 
own text pronounced that its principal 
weakness. 

Nine of the twenty-four institutions 
where ‘‘Social Problems’’ was taught as 
a distinct course gave: Too limited in 
scope or not inclusive enough as the chief 
weakness of their text books—one of 
these nine added ‘‘lacks scientific ap- 
proach’’ and another ‘‘out-of-date.”’ 
Three stated that ‘‘the text lacks organiza- 
tion’’; four implied or stated a lack of 
concreteness or scientific point of view. 
Two replied that the texts were ‘‘too long”’ 
and one of these added ‘‘goes out of the 
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way to challenge tradition.’’ One so- 
ciologist stated that his text was ‘‘too 
wordy and badly written,’’ while four 
implied that the subjects were not properly 
evaluated by the writer of the text— 
some being over-emphasized and others 
not given the attention that they deserve. 
One other, as already noted, replied 
simply ‘‘I wrote it.” 

Lack of scientific point of view and 
approach; lack of inclusiveness, and poor 
organization together account for the 
objections to particular text-books in 
twenty-one, or more than go per cent, of 
the twenty-four replies dealing with this 
point in the questionnaire. 

An examination of the needs indicated 
and the remarks on the questionnaire 
serves to emphasize the importance of 
these same features—particularly the scien- 
tific approach and the need for concrete 
data. So much is this true that it seems 
unnecessary to analyze this part of the 
questionnaire in detail. Two of the re- 
plies asked for more material on the con- 
structive side. One objects that there is 
too much biology in text books in ‘Social 
Problems”’ and a third would like to have 
the subject treated more historically, em- 
phasizing the developmental stages of 
modern social agencies. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The data comprised in this study are 
too limited to warrant conclusions on 
some points. However, some deductions 
may be made. If we exclude from con- 
sideration the apparently greater tendency 
on the part of state institutions to offer 
courses in sociology there is no significant 
difference between the two types of in- 
stitutions as regards the teaching of social 
problems, except the slightly greater 
tendency on the part of endowed institu- 
tions to experiment with a wider and 
more varied range of textbooks. About 
50 per cent of the departments of sociology 
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in state and endowed institutions of higher 
learning appear to be giving distinct 
courses in general ‘Social Problems’’ and 
the two classes of institutions are about 
equal in the proportions of departments of 
sociology offering such courses as is also 
true of the proportions giving problems 
in specialized courses. The number and 
variety of subjects taught as social prob- 
lems do not differ as between classes of 
institutions. And both state and endowed 
schools emphasize the same problems in 
about the same degree. 

There appears to be a decided trend in 
the teaching of social problems away from 
the abstract and theoretical to the use of 
practical, concrete and scientific material 
directly and simply stated. There is a 
tendency also to treat social problems with 
emphasis in terms of social pathology, 
though two replies objected to this. 

A large range of subjects. is treated as 
social problems although there is uni- 
formity as regards thirteen major® ones. 
These are—in the order of their frequency 
in the replies—Poverty, Crime, the Fam- 
ily, Race Problems, Immigration, Divorce, 
Population, Standards of Living, Disease, 
Labor Problems, Wages, Accidents, and 
Child Problems. The replies, also, may 
be interpreted to indicate a tendency on 
the part of departments giving courses 
in general ‘‘Social Problems’’ toward 
specialization and, on the part of sociol- 
ogy departments relying wholly upon 
the introductory courses, to introduce 
courses in problems. 

The evolutionary process seems to be 
first an introductory course in sociology; 
then a general course in problems is added 
and finally certain problems are treated 
in specialized courses. The data are too 
limited at this point, however, to justify 
anvthing more than a bare conjecture. 

81 have used “‘major’’ only because there is 


agreement among teachers of social problems as 
regards the importance of these. 
























CONSCIOUSNESS OF KIND AMONG UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 
CHRIST LOUKAS 


agreement that articulate speech, 

and, what Professor Giddings calls, 
consciousness of kind raise human associa- 
tion high above that of swarms and herds. 
In animal societies, individuals act alike, 
but do not know that they act alike. 
Humans with this consciousness have the 
capacity to name likenesses and differ- 
ences. Within human society individuals 
retain membership in the great group 
established by common human likeness, 
but at the same time they enter into smaller 
social forms based upon recognized like- 
nesses and differences, special to different 
individuals according to their capacity to 
comunicate such distinctive attributes to 
one another.! Professor Giddings is of 
the opinion, therefore, that without this 
consciousness of kind specialized human 


Gaerne of society are in general 


society would never have been possible. 
He defines consciousness of kind as ‘‘the 
awareness of resemblances and differences 


by the resembling individuals.?"’ From 
this hypothesis he evolves all his social 
theories. 

He divides his consciousness of kind 
into five modes of consciousness which 
constitute the total consciousness of 
kind.* (1) “‘Organicsympathy.’” What 
he terms as organic sympathy is ‘‘collec- 
tively, the resembling sensations of re- 
sembling individuals, the resembling sen- 
sations of self and of others who resemble 
self and the accompanying vague feeling 
of attraction and pleasure.’’ (2) ‘‘Per- 
ception of resemblance.’’ The combina- 
tion of sensations of the moment with 


' For detailed discussion read C. A. Ellwood, The 
Psychology of Human Society, p. 58, seq. 

* Inductive Sociology, p. 62. 

* Inductive Sociology, p. 91,seq. Descriptive and 
Historical Sociology, p. 275, seq. 
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memories of similar sensations in the past, 
the connection of these immediate and 
memory sensations with the objects that 
have produced them, constitute the be- 
ginnings of perception of differences and 
of resemblances. (3) ‘Reflective sym- 
pathy.’ He designates as reflective sym- 
pathy ‘‘the arisal of the perception of re- 
semblance in consciousness, which reacts 
upon organic sympathy and converts it 
into an intelligent sympathy.’’ (4) 
“*Affection.’’ What he calls affection is 
supposed to be “‘the result of the percep- 
tion of resemblance and conscious sym- 
pathy.”’ (5) ‘‘Desire for Recognition.” 
This mode of consciousness, supposedly 
“‘is the subjective consequence of resem- 
blance, including a return of sympathy and 
affection.”’ 

“Though these modes of conscious- 
ness,"" says he, ‘‘have been described 
separately, in reality they are intimately 
blended, that it is only by a process of 
scientific analysis that they can be thought 
of singly." Hence, as a result of the 
above scientific analysis of consciousness 
of kind, he defines it anew as ‘‘that pleas- 
urable state of mind which includes or- 
ganic sympathy, the perception of resem- 
blance, conscious or reflective sympathy, 
affection, and the desire for recognition.’’* 

In keeping with the scientific spirit of 
the age, Professor Giddings sought to 
subject his theory to scientific scrutiny. 
So he proceeded to test and retest his 
theory by obtaining information indica- 
tive of all modes of consciousness from 
records made by individual observers. 
Needless to say, his findings furnished 
ample evidence in support of his theory, 
the validity of which everyone can verify 

‘ Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 288. 
(Quotation abridged.) 
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from his own experience. Yet in some 
cases, especially in the physical similari- 
ties and dissimilarities, his findings were 
too slight to be significant. 

Professor Giddings, in order to deter- 
mine as to. whether physical similarities 
could be considered as an important fac- 
tor in human association, made the fol- 
lowing inquiry of ninety-eight of his 
students : 


1. Among acquaintances of your own sex, how 
many persons do you habitually think of 
as your “‘best friend?"’ 

2. Of these “‘best friends’’ how many are un- 
mistakably like you in color (dark or light) 
of eyes? 

3. How many are unmistakably unlike you in 
color of eyes? 

4. How many are unmistakably like you in color 
of hair? 

TABLE I 


Number of best friends reported, 613. 
Average number of best friends, 6.25. 
Physical traits of best friends: 





| LIKE OWN 





47 | 249 
48 | 275) 52 
50 | 258) 50 


49 | 782) 51 




















5. How many are unmistakably unlike you in 
in color of hair? 

6. How many are unmistakably like you in com- 
plexion? 

7. How many are unmistakably unlike you in 
complexion? 


The replies from 98 students gave the 
distribution shown in Table I. 

The difference between like and unlike 
traits in this inquiry, as one may readily 


see, is too slight to be significant. Yet the 
almost equal distribution between like 
and unlike traits indicate that there must 


5 Scientific study of Human Society, p. 122. 
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be another factor responsible for the inti- 
mate relations of these students. 

The same questions were submitted to 
141 University of Oregon students by the 
writer as an exercise for Dr. F. G. Young’s 
class in scientific study of human society. 
In undertaking this study the writer hadno 
other thought in mind save the desire to 
determine which are more responsible for 
student intimate friendships, the physical 
or mental traits. The questionnaire was 
headed with the following explanation: 
“Your reply to the following questions 
will serve as a check to an inquiry made 
by the Department of Sociology of Colum- 
bia University. Your frank codperation 
is desired.”’ 


TABLE II 
Number of best friends reported, University ot 
Oregon, 696; Columbia University, 613. 
Average number of best friends, University of 
Oregon, 4.9; Columbia University, 6.25. 





COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
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Replies to questions from 141 Univer- 
sity of Oregon students gave the following 
distribution: Shown in Table II (left) as 
compared with those of 98 Columbia 
University students (right). 

It becomes clear, therefore, that the 
results of this inquiry are distributed pro- 
portionally almost like those of Dr. 
Giddings. This striking similarity of re- 
sults serves to further indicate that there 
must be an additional factor over and 
above physical similarities which accounts 
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for the intimate association of these people 
individually and mankind collectively, 

It occurred to the investigator that the in- 
formation would have been much more re- 


friendship of these individuals was due 
to similarity of physical or mental traits. 
Accordingly, he repeated the inquiry to 
a different group of students, adding two 


TABLE III 


Number of best friends reported, University of Oregon (a) 696; University of Oregon (b) 650; Columbia 613. 
Average number of best friends, University of Oregon (a) 4.9; University of Oregon (b) 4.95 ; Columbia6.25. 





UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





(a) 


(b) (c) 





Like % |Unlike|] % 


% |Unilike| % % % 





351 | 52 | 347] 49 
303 | 45 | 375] 55 
292 | 44 | 376] 56 


39 | 395 | 6 47 | 249] 53 
40 | 392] 60 | 258] 48 | 275] 52 


25r} 46 | 297] 54 | 258] 50 | 258] 50 





952 | 47 |1,092 | 43 
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vealing had he included in the questionnaire 
the question as to whether these best 
friends had the same tastes, ideas, beliefs, 


TABLE IV 


Snows Reprizs to Eicuta Question Wuicn Was 
Worpep as Fotrows: As Ngarty as You Can 
Tett, How Many From Tuosg Toat Are Like 
You 1n Cotor or Eygs, Harr, AND COMPLEXION ARE 





{ 
LIKE YOU | UNLIKE YOU 





Number} P& | Number} Per 
cent | cent 


217 57 | 164 | 43 


. Morals 268 | 70 | 114 | 30 
3. Tastes: 
(a) of food 209 | 55 | 172] 45 
(b) of amusements....] 256 | 70 108 | 30 
218 | 56 | 168 | 44 
199] 56) 156 | 44 





. In appreciation: 
(a) of art 157 
(b) of Music 212 
(c) of Drama 206 


159 | 43 
163 | 44 


1,942 | 58 11,388 42 


| 
| 185 | 53 

















manners, and morals as the respondents 
themselves. The replies to such questions 
would then have given a better basis 
for determining whether the intimate 


more questions (calling for such informa- 
tion) to Professer Gidding’s original set. 
The replies to the first seven questions 


TABLE V 


Snows Reprizs to Ninta Quzstion Wuicn Was as 
Fottows: As Ngarty as You Can Tett, How 
Many or Tuosg Tuat Arg Unurxe You 1n Coror 
or Harr, Eyes, anp CoMPLEXION ARE 





LIKE YOU 





Per 
Number patel 





. Manners 242 | 68} 113 
. Morals 269 | 68 | 124 
. Tastes: 
216 | 58} 152 
254 | 69] 113 | 32 
212 | 60} 138] 40 
183 | 58 | 140] 42 
. Appreciation: 
(a) of Art 208 | 57| 156] 43 
(b) of Music 245 | 68 | 116 | 42 
(c) of Drama 240 | 66] 126 | 34 

















2,029 | 64 1,378 36 





from 131 students gave the following dis- 
tribution as shown in Table III center (b) 
as compared with the first 141 U. of O. 
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students left (a), and with the 98 of 
Columbia University right (c). 

It is interesting to notice the similar 
distribution of these like and unlike traits 
in the three inquiries as well as the excess 
of unlike traits over the like in all three 
cases. In addition to the written and 
verbal explanation of the purpose of the 
inquiry each of the check questions was 
preceded with a separate explanation: 
The replies to the next question must be 
based on your answers to questions 2, 4, 
and 6 (See Table IV). 

The replies to the next question must 
be based on your answers to questions 
3, 5, and 7. (See Table V.) 

In the three studies in the replies to the 
seven original questions the unlike physi- 
cal traits exceeded the like by a small per- 
centage. The results to the last two 
(check) questions show a marked pre- 
ponderance of like mental traits over the 
unlike. That is, the inquiry of Giddings 
shows that 51 per cent of the respondents’ 
best friends had physical traits unlike their 
own. The writer's inquiries, both (a) and 
(b), show that 53 per cent of the former 
and 60 per cent of the latter, the respond- 
ents’ best friends had physical traits dis- 
similar to theirs. This indicates that 
physical traits are not the only factor re- 
sponsible for the intimate friendship of 
these students. The respondents to the 
check questions of the second study indi- 
cate that 58 per cent of their best friends 
with like physical traits and 67 per cent 
of those with unlike physical traits had 
the same mental traits as they. 

The results of this study seem to indi- 
cate that the intimate associations of the 
majority of these students are due more to 
mental similarities rather than to simi- 
larity of physical traits. But it does not 
account for the cause of the intimate 
friendship of the 33 per cent of the re- 
spondents’ best friends of the second check 


question who fall outside the field of 
similarity of both mental and physical 
traits. The writer cannot, of course, give 
a scientific explanation to this question, 
but he can suggest three possibilities. 
That is, he is of the opinion, that the inti- 
mate friendships of these students with 
those of unlike mental and physical traits 
may be due to (1) Fraternal pressure. 
That is, some of these respondents may 
have been members of a fraternity, and 
through no choice of theirs, were obliged 
to room with others who had nothing in 
common with them. Having lived to- 
gether for a period they learned to like 
each other in spite of their physical and 
mental differences. (2) They may have 
been partners in some laboratory course 
and having, through academic necessity, 
studied and worked together for a term 
or two, they too learned to like each 
other. (3) These friends may have had 
some traits similar to those of the re- 
spondents’ parents—traits which were by 
no means pleasing but the sight of which 
(perhaps because of their loneliness), re- 
minded the students of the affectionate 
way in which they were treated by 
their parents, etc. Hence, they sought 
the friendship of those whose character- 
istics were like those of their parents. 

If, however, the intimate friendship of 
these students falls outside of the suggested 
possibilities, one would be inclined to sup- 
pose that there must be another factor re- 
sponsible for their close contact. Whether 
this factor is what some students of 
society call, for lack of a better term, 
the ‘‘Gregarious Instinct’’ (6) rather than 
Dr. Giddings’ ‘‘Consciousness of Kind,”’ 
the writer is not yet convinced. How- 
ever, the results of this study show that 
the intimate associations of the majority 
of these students are due to mental simi- 
larities rather than similarities of physi- 
cal traits. 
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HE United States is a rich nation— 
gorgeously, colorfully rich. Esti- 
mates of our total wealth approxi- 
mate 400 billion dollars, or about $3,500 
per capita. The national income is ap- 
proaching a hundred billions a year. 
Consolidations and mergers are creating 
business entities which reckon their re- 
sources in terms of many millions. Hun- 
dred million dollar banks and corporations 
are common-place. A five million dollar 
theological seminary isdedicated. Twenty- 
five million automobiles swarm over the 
countryside seeking for freedom—from 
each other. Ours is a civilization of fill- 
ing stations and sports’ roadsters. Ameri- 
can Radio opens at 167 and closes at 176. 
Tomorrow, it will reach 180; next month, 
200. Silks and furs, cheviots and wool- 
ens, constitute our daily raiment. We 
are rich, we live well, we admit both. 


THE DEBIT SIDE 


It comes as an irritating reminder to re- 
call that all persons do not share in this 
economic florescence, that there are really 
some, in this land of bounty, who are in 
dire need and distress. A few strokes of 
fact will suffice to outline this part of the 
general picture. At least 15 per cent of 
our population have lived, in recent years, 
at the poverty level. What this means is 


SPEAKING IN TERMS OF DOLLARS 


JAMES H. S. BOSSARD 
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that about one out of every seven persons 
in the United States is suffering, through 
lack of adequate income, from under- 
nourishment, overcrowding, deteriora- 
tion of social equipment and personal effi- 
ciency, the hell of insecurity, and the pall 
of depression. 

With economic insufficiency are asso- 
ciated many other forms of social ill-being 
—the physically non-effective, constitut- 
ing between 5 and 6 per cent of the popula- 
tion; the mentally deficient, of whom there 
are in the United States at least a half 
million requiring custodial care; the 
morally deficient, if that time-honored 
phase may still be used to designate those 
unnumbered persons whose pathology is 
that of an insufficient recognition of the 
conventions of society and the virtues 
which time has winnowed; the socially 
deficient, those several millions, who run 
afoul of the more formal requirements of 
group life, and come to be known as 
criminals; and the mentally and nervously 
ill, of whom a quarter million are now 
receiving hospital care, another quarter 
million ought to be, and several millions 
additional who would be greatly bene- 
fitted by intelligent professional care. 
These, and various other forms of per- 
sonal and social inadequacy constitute 
the debit side of our collective life, serious 
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in any and each individual case and gi- 
gantically oppressive in the aggregate.! 


THE COST OF THE DEBIT SIDE 


These social debtor classes,? as they 
have frequently been called, not only fail 
to contribute their share to American 
prosperity and well-being, but they en- 
tail a very heavy burden and expense. 

To begin with, there are certain rather 
direct costs involved in the identification, 
disposition, maintenance and treatment of 
such classes. Throughout western civili- 
zation, responsibility for these stark re- 
quirements has been recognized quite 
generally, either by formal confession 
of the law or by the more or less volun- 
tary contributions of a socially minded 
citizenry. 

Such direct costs for the United States, 
on the basis of the best data now avail- 
able, may be placed conservatively at five 
billion dollars a year. Three of the five 
billions are spent annually for the catch- 
ing, trying and detention of criminals.* 
The other two billions a year are spent by 
social agencies dealing with the problems 
of other forms of social ill-being.‘ 

Anything like a complete accounting of 
the cost to society of social ill-being must 

* include, of course, many items in addition 
to the direct costs just alluded to. There 
is, for example, the loss of possible contri- 
butions by the individuals concerned,— 


1James Bossard, Problems of Social Well-Being, 
Chapter I. Cf. in particular pp. 6-8. 

2 Cf. H. H. Laughlin, *‘The Socially Inadequate: 
How shall We Designate and Sort Them?’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, July, 1921, for a discussion of the 
problems of terminology. 

$ John L. Gillin, Criminology and Penology, Chapter 
III. The reader is also referred to an article by the 
same author which appeared under the caption of 
“Crime As Our Most Expensive Luxury"’ in the 
Journal of Applied Sociology, X, January-February, 
1926, p. 213. 

* Bossard, op. cit., Chapter I. 
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both as producing units in the economic 
organization of society and as personali- 
ties in its communal life. The former of 
these may be translated into monetary 
terms and measured in multiples of the 
average man; the latter item, that of 
possible social contributions, has to do 
with life's intangibles, and these clearly 
are beyond the scales of the statistician. 

To be noted, too, are the deleterious 
effects which these pathological groups 
have upon those with whom they come 
in contact. The direct damage wrought 
by the criminal and the diseased prostitute 
are obvious illustrations. But there are 
other effects, more subtle and consequently 
more serious. These effects have to do 
with the efficiency of the persons with 
whom they come in contact, with the 
economic and social constructiveness of 
their friends and associates. If an anal- 
ogy be permitted, such persons may be 
described as focal infections in the body 
of society, interfering, as such infections 
are wont to do in the human body, with 
the proper functioning of adjacent, and 
at times almost inconceivably remote, 
parts of the body. 

One example of this kind of indirect cost 
will suffice. Psychiatrists today agree in 
identifying a group, long known to care- 
ful observers of everyday life, of mental 
and nervous deviates, whose condition 
while not pronounced enough to warrant 
institutional care, act nevertheless as a 
drag upon the effectiveness and general 
morale of all whose lives they touch. 
Akin in significance is the evidence now 
coming from behavior clinics showing how 
juvenile rascality has a high degree of 
correlation with chronic invalidism in the 
home situation. It does not require tech- 
nical psychiatric training to appreciate 
such causal relationship. 

How large do these indirect costs of 
social ill-being loom in the aggregate? 
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Manifestly only a scientific approximation 
is possible, at best. A hint may be gath- 
ered from the data on mental diseases. A 
total of $80,000,000 is spent annually in 
the United States for the maintenance of 
hospitals for the mentally diseased, ac- 
cording to the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. The annual economic 
loss of these hospital cases is placed by 
the same agency at $300,000,000. And 
this latter figure ignores the widespread 
ramifying aspects of the non-institutional 
cases, reference to which has already 
been made. If, as Edward A. Strecher 
and Franklin G. Ebaugh indicate,® for 
every institutional case there are three or 
four others under observation with dis- 
orders pronounced enough to identify 
them as sources of social focal infection, 
and if further allowance be made for the 
many unidentified and unsuspected cases, 
then our estimates of costs, speaking in 
terms of dollars, manifestly must exceed 
any of the total estimates thus far cited 
or made by students of this problem. 

A ratio of four to five dollars of indirect 
cost to every dollar of direct cost, accept- 
ing the previously made distinction be- 
tween these two kinds of costs, would 
seem to be quite reasonable, and, on the 
basis of available data on the cost of vari- 
ous forms of social ill-being, quite con- 
servative. This would place the indirect 
costs at between twenty and twenty-five 
billion dollars each year, in addition to 
the five billions already indicated as the 
so-called direct costs. 


THE FINANCIAL GESTALT 


These figures involve staggering 
amounts of money. Five billion dollars 
is almost equal to three times the total 
annual expenditures for the maintenance 
of the public school system of this coun- 


* Clinical Psychiatry, p. 160. 
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try; it is almost double the amount of the 
budget of the federal government in re- 
cent years; it approximates three-fifths of 
the total revenue raised in recent years for 
municipal, county, state and national pur- 
poses; and it exceeds slightly the total 
value of all of the products of the entire 
automobile industry of the United States 
in 1927. If the indirect costs be included, 
a total of between twenty-five and thirty 
billion dollars is obtained. This about 
equals the total capital invested in the 
railroads of the country. It exceeds in 
amount the combined estimated invest- 
ment in the iron and steel, automobile, oil 
and lumbar industries. 

Speaking in terms of dollars, the prob- 
lems of social ill-being are of primary 
magnitude and importance. The status 
of social welfare work and its financial 
implications have changed since the 
balmy days of American adolescence. 
The haphazard reactions of a frontier 
civilization to the relatively few individ- 
ual cases of concrete need are inadequate 
today and have given way to large or- 
ganized services, with huge annual bud- 
gets. Work with our social debtor groups 
has become a profession, and the cost of 
this work an integral problem in public 
and social finance. 

Furthermore, such cost is increasing, 
absolutely and relatively, and seems de- 
stined to continue to do so unless radi- 
cally different measures be taken. And 
for two very good reasons. To begin 
with, there is an insistence upon better 
care and greater comfort for our socially 
aided classes. This seems to be due, 
partly to a general rise in standards of 
living, and partly to a change in attitude 
concerning the kind of care which it is 
deemed advisable to give. It was held 
formerly, and even now uninformed per- 
sons may contend, that anything but the 
most vigorous and parsimonious treat- 
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ment of our social charges would encour- 
age their multiplication. If the alms- 
house is attractive, cheerful and clean, too 
many persons will seek admission; if the 
Family Society helps its families to a 
normal life, undeserving families will 
flock to it—thus runs the hoary argument. 

There is another reason why the aggre- 
gate budget for welfare work is likely to 
increase. This is to be found in the fact 
that our standards of selection are gradu- 
ally rising. One of the concepts in this 
whole subject which many persons ap- 
parently are unable to grasp is that crime, 
poverty, feeble-mindedness, insanity, etc., 
all are relative terms. This being the 
case, it follows inevitably that the exist- 
ing extent of any or all of these problems 
at any time depends on where the line or 
standard of selection be set at the moment. 
Superficial students are confused constantly 
by the fact that a general forward 
movement of society, involving a rise in 
our concepts and standards concerning 
social problems, increases automatically, 
all other things remaining equal, the 
number and, accordingly, the cost of 
cases, for social guardianship. 


PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF THE COSTS OF SOCIAL 
ILL-BEING 


Some shrewd observer has remarked 
that social problems will never be dealt 
with effectively until the man on the 
street feels the pinch of the defective 
classes on his pocketbook. Apparently 
something resembling this very thing is 
now happening, and increasingly so. 
More and more is being said about the 
cost in dollars of social ill-being, totals 
are being cited, comparisons are being 
made, and perhaps most significant of all, 
a sense of the sheer wastefulness of it all 
is taking tangible form in the popular 
consciousness. Here and there one finds, 
too, some slight realization of the posi- 
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tive achievements which could be wrought 
were it not for the expenditures which 
social ill-being now necessitates. 

We seem to have reached a point in wel- 
fare work where the intelligent citizen is 
querying the financial and social acumen 
of present policies and procedure. At 
any rate, some rather pointed questions 
are being asked. Are the moneys ex- 
pended for welfare purposes spent wisely 
and judiciously? Must such stupendous 
expenditures continue indefinitely? Are 
there ways, socially fruitful as well, by 
which these burdensome costs may be re- 
duced? Are there not constructive social 
measures, now known and advocated, 
which would yield larger returns per 
unit of expenditure? Is it not true in this 
field as in others that the best work is the 
cheapest work, that the largest returns 
or savings in dollars result from measures 
socially most desirable? Is the economy 
of prevention not greater than that of 
neglect? 

Such questions in turn offer a rather 
direct challenge to those actively engaged 
in welfare work, demanding nothing less 
than an account of their stewardship. 
Fortunately, welfare work in the United 
States, using that phrase in its most general 
sense, shows signs of having reached a 
stage in its development where it has be- 
come self-conscious enough to make self- 
explanation possible. 

Dr. William Healy, director of the Judge 
Baker Foundation and internationally 
famous as a Clinical criminologist, may be 
taken as an illustration in point. For 
some time, Dr. Healy has been em- 
phasizing, out of the background of his 
rich experience, this need for social self- 
audit in the field of crime. He has pointed 
out quite frankly the paucity of reliable 
data on the effectiveness of various types 
of peno-correctional treatment, insisting 
upon the need of studies to follow up 














careers of ex-delinquents and ex-criminals 
subsequent to their subjection to modern 
methods of penal treatment. His recent 
book, Delinquent and Criminals, Their 
Making and Unmaking, written in collab- 
oration with Dr. Augusta Bronner, is a 
daring instance of such self-audit. Num- 
erous other such studies in many different 
fields of welfare activities need to be made. 


TYPES OF WELFARE ACTIVITIES 


In any analysis of welfare work, par- 
ticularly with reference to money costs 
and possible economies, it is important to 
distinguish between two rather funda- 
mentally different approaches to the prob- 
lems of social ill-being. It is ventured to 
designate these as custodial and constructive, 
respectively. How these terms are used, 
and the philosophic bases which they em- 
body or represent, will now be considered. 

Custodial Service. The term custodial is 
used in the broad sense of implying guard- 
ianship. As applied to social failures, it 
represents the policy and viewpoint of a 
large group of more or less socially minded 
persons who are alive to the existence of 
human need and codperate in making 
provision for it. The poor need relief, 
the aged need homes, the sick need medi- 
cal and nursing service, there must be 
institutions for dependent children, crimi- 
nals need prisons to restrain them, and the 
insane must be placed in asylums. 

What has just been described is essen- 
tially the direct reaction of the group to 
its distressed and recalcitrant members, 
involving the exercise of a beneficient and 
protective guardianship over them, and 
resulting, at its best, in that beautiful and 
impressive type of ministry which has 
embodied so largely our ideal of good- 
ness throughout the ages. Such has been 
our traditional attitude, such is the char- 
acter and purpose of a goodly portion of 
our welfare activities today. 
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The basic implication of custodial 
service, however, and its distinguishing 
feature, is its passive acceptance of human 
failure. These unfortunate persons are 
what they are, and, barring the unusual, 
are destined tocontinueso to be. Manipu- 
lated by the fingers of fate, these persons 
ate puppets of the inexorable; however 
pitiful, however costly—this is the law 
of life. It is the duty, therefore, of 
righteous living and of complete citizen- 
ship to carry this burden, adequately, 
generously, but hopelessly. 

The general philosophy of life involved 
is one of resignation—of acceptance of 
that which is. Just as there are those 
whose viewpoint is aptly summarized by 
Alexander Pope's dictum that ‘‘Whatever 
is, is right,’’ so there are many, many 
persons whose attitude might be expressed 
in the phrase that ‘“Whatever is, must be.”’ 
The world is amazingly full of people who 
observe and endure inconveniences, in- 
efficiency, suffering and unhappiness of 
all kinds, without apparently ever ques- 
tioning their necessity. Human misery, 
according to them, is an inevitable accom- 
paniment of life; social failures, the neces- 
sary price of social progress. Gods, 
devils, heredity, ‘‘immutable’’ laws, and 
what not, are involved as explanations 
and—guarantors. Man is an infinitesi- 
mal speck tossed about by majestic forces 
over which he has no control, and as a 
consequence of which it needs must be 
that some will be poor, or deaf, or feeble 
in mind, or afflicted in body or disctessed 
in spirit. 

The attitude and philosophy just de- 
scribed is one which, in at least some of 
its manifestations, will be quite familiar 
to the reader. It can be found among 
all kinds and conditions of persons, rang- 
ing from the religiously inclined, to whom 
resignation of spirit is a resplendent vir- 
tue, to nice and well-meaning individuals 
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who never question the status quo; to 
scientists, so-called, who spend not the 
least of their energies in explaining that 
a thing cannot be done, that the laws of 
man and nature cannot be interfered with, 
even though they are not always wholly 
positive concerning the exact identity of 
those laws. 

Constructive Service. The constructive 
approach, on the other hand, may be 
summarized in one sentence—it is always 
possible to do something. This state- 
ment is nearly enough correct to warrant 
its epigrammatic dogmatism. 

Such an approach represents in welfare 
work that hopelessly incurable optimism 
which, in political life, we call democracy. 
It accepts nothing as fixed, nothing as 
settled or hopeless. There is nothing 
that need be if we once know why it is. 
For if we know why it is we can learn 
how it can be made not to be. 

Psychologically, the constructive ideal 
rests upon the confidence of moder stu- 
dents in the extreme modifiability of hu- 
man nature; sociologically, it is based 
upon a conviction that the social sciences 
can understand and achieve as effectively 
as the physical sciences have made possi- 
ble; historically, it is inspired by the suc- 
cess, and illustrated by the failure, which 
every parent, teacher and case worker has 
had during the ages of man’s history; logi- 
cally, it finds its basis in that need of 
man’s faith in man, without which man 
ceases to be a proper companion for man. 

Constructive welfare work in point of 
time and relation to the specific problem, 
is of two main kinds or types. For want 
of better terms, these will be referred to as 
(a) after the fact, and (b) before the fact. 

(a) Constructive work, after the fact, 
aims at restoration. It includes custodial 
care, to be sure, but simply as an incident 
in a program looking toward the rehabili- 
tation or improvement of those involved. 


Furthermore, restoration is not conceived 
in the narrow sense of re-establishing a 
former condition of comparative well- 
being, but in a positive, forward-looking 
sense and spirit of fullest development. 

Many splendid instances of construc- 
tive service of the restorative type can be 
found in the experience of case workers 
in family service, in psychiatry, with 
delinquents—the aggressive gansgter finds 
a wholesome outlet for his adolescent 
exuberance, the family circle is restored 
and cemented, the hookworm victim 
ceases to be ‘constitutionally lazy,’’ the 
mental deviate is integrated to his en- 
vironment and the ‘‘unadjusted girl’’ finds 
balm in wholesome marriage. 

(b) Restorative work, however, is a 
constructive experience on the basis of 
which we learn to prevent. This brings 
us to constructive service before the fact. 

Prevention has been the dominant 
motif of welfare philosophy and work in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
There is nothing novel about the idea of 
prevention except its application to hu- 
man welfare. In fact the idea is a very 
simple one. This is true of the idea be- 
hind every epoch-making improvement or 
invention. 

Progress in preventive work leads to 
positive formulation of social programs. 
Prevention is megative. Constructive 
service must be, ultimately, positive in 
character. ‘‘A few illustrations will serve 
to clarify the difference between the nega- 
tive emphasis of preventive work and the 
constructive implications of more recent 
programs. Preventive medicine aims at 
the prevention of disease. Its purpose is 
to keep people from becoming ill. A 
constructive health program plans, on the 
other hand, to increase a people's vitality 
and efficiency and to prolong life. Or, let 
us make the contrast in the field of educa- 
tion. The earlier purpose there was to 
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herd the children into the schools, to re- 
duce the amount of illiteracy, and to 
banish bigotry and superstition. This 
program is negative, it will at once be 
seen, and as education becomes construc- 
tive in purpose and spirit the problems 
emphasized concern the determination of 
values in education and in life, and their 
better codrdination. Recreation, in a 
social program based on the idea of pre- 
vention, aims at the elimination of de- 
linquency and street accidents to children. 
In the constructive stage it shades by im- 
perceptible degrees into a program for a 
larger life, full of joy, of relaxation, of 
well-being and happiness. Labor legis- 
lation, in a preventive program, considers 
the protection of workers against ex- 
ploitation; constructively conceived, it 
comes to think and work in terms of rais- 
ing the wage-workers’ standard of living. 

“Other illustrations might be cited, 
but it should be apparent that the differ- 
ence between a preventive and a construc- 


tive ideal or program is not one of kind, 
but of degree of development. They are 
complementary rather than distinctive. 
Together, they constitute a stimulating 
hope, opening up vistas of possible promo- 
tions of social well-being which defy the 
imagination of present man to envisage.®”’ 


SPEAKING IN TERMS OF DOLLARS 


If the distinction between these types 
of service be kept in mind, some interesting 
and significant comparisons may be made 
on the basis of money costs, with which 
this paper is concerning itself. 

The first comparison will be made in 
the field of criminology. A financial sur- 
vey of the penal and correctional institu- 
tions of Pennsylvania’? shows that the 


* Bossard, op. cit., pp. 629-630. 

"Louis N. Robinson, A Financial Survey of the 
State Penal and Correctional Institutions in Pennsylvania, 
1922. 
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cost of custodial care per inmate per year 
in Pennsylvania's penal institutions ex- 
ceeds $600. This does not include the 
cost of conviction which may average 
several thousand dollars per case in our 
larger cities, the damage of the criminal 
act or acts, nor the potential productive 
power of the individual concerned. 

Constructive work, with a delinquent, 
after the fact, i.e., aiming at his restora- 
tion or reformation, comprehends a wide 
range of effort. Probation or parole 
work will serve by way of illustration for 
the purpose of this discussion. On the 
basis of present salary schedules, a very 
good probation officer may be had for 
$3,000 per year. This is equal to the cost 
of keeping five persons in the prisons of 
Pennsylvania. But a good probation 
officer can take care of at least forty 
individuals. With but 50 per cent success, 
the arithmetic of such economy must be 
apparent. At any rate, the essential point 
to be emphasized here is that, speaking in 
terms of dollars, the most intensive case 
work and individualization of the crimi- 
nal yet undertaken is not only feasible, 
but would represent a distinct economy of 
expenditure. 

Still more varied are the activities which 
by purpose are constructive, in this field, 
before the fact. Of the better known to- 
day are the Visiting Teacher, the Big 
Brother and Big Sister, Scout and Camp 
Fire activities, recreational projects of all 
kinds, and child caring agencies of the 
better sort. Obviously, all character 
forming agencies must be classified within 
this general group. 

The cost per person per year of service 
of this kind is somewhat difficult to deter- 
mine. It varies with the type of organi- 
zation and with the type of work which 
it does. An examination of the total 
budgets of some of these organizations, 
and of the number of cases dealt with, 
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shows per capita expenditures far less 
than the mere prison maintenance cost. 
Some very high grade agencies doing pre- 
ventive work of a kind that gives every 
indication of a high rate of success operate 
at a cost per case of less than $100 per 
year. One agency, engaged in visiting 
teacher work, involving some grants of 
scholarship, shows expenditures per case 
per year of less than $75. Some of the 
very excellent child caring agencies, 
carrying the expenses of dealing with 
very youthful charges, spend less than 
$600 per year per case. In fact, there are 
many colleges and universities which oper- 
ate on an annual expenditure per student 
of less than this amount. 

The effectiveness of the activities named 
above in preventing delinquency has been 
quite thoroughly established. This fact, 
coupled with their relatively low cost, 
points once again to the distinctive econ- 
omy of such work. It is just another 
illustration in modern form of the old 
adage concerning the comparative work of 
an ounce of prevention. 

Constructive work may call for very 
radical, i.e., root, action. To make clear 
this fact, and to serve as another illustra- 
tion of the financial aspects of our several 
welfare procedures, the Juke Family is 
cited. As most students of social problem 
know, this family, first studied by 
Dugdale,* and more recently by Esta- 
brook,® has included 170 paupers, 129 
recipients of outdoor relief, 118 criminals, 
378 prostitutes, 86 brothel-keepers, and 
181 intemperate persons. The cost of this 
family to the communities wherein they 
resided was placed by Estabrook at $2,516, 
685. If the original family which started 
this strain had been sterilized, as eugenists 
now advocate and as certain states per- 
mit, the cost to the state of New York 


*R. L. Dugdale, The Jukes, 1877. 
® Arthur H. Estabrook, The Jukes in 1915. 
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would have been about $150. If they 
had been segregated for life, the cost 
might have reached $25,000. 

It must not be assumed from the fore- 
going discussion and illustrations that 
constructive welfare work is always ob- 
viously cheaper. Such a policy frequently 
involves, not only rather positive action, 
but also relatively large expenditures at 
the time. In welfare work as elsewhere, 
to be pound wise may necessitate what 
seems to be penny foolishness. Con- 
sider, by way of illustration, a case such 
as the one cited by Richards,!° of a mother 
and her ten-year-old daughter, who were 
caught stealing from a department store, 
“The woman said that she stole to get 
food because her husband had no work. 
The judge ordered a case-work agency to 
get the husband a job and to feed the 
family in the meantime. The husband is 
a chronic alcoholic; the wife a paregoric 
and morphia addict. They both have the 
psychopathic traits of drug habitués— 
profound untruthfulness and utter diste- 
gard of every responsibility. Three little 
children from four to ten years of age live 
under the influence of these two drug ad- 
dicts. Could anything be more unintelli- 
gent than to order such a home kept to- 
gether? Yet, to the judicial mind, voca- 
tional adjustment was the only issue for 
consideration. 


“In like manner agencies are given temporary 
commitment for the resuscitation of little children 
who in three to six months are put back again under 
the parental influences that formerly disorganized 
their health. Adults with deep-seated habits of 
alcoholism, gross irresponsibility, and mental dis- 
honesty are expected to change the characteristics of 
a lifetime following a reprimand from the bench. 
Adolescent boys drifting into progressively serious 
misdemeanors are repeatedly given ‘one more chance’ 
on the maternal plea that their support is needed, 





10 Esther Loring Richards, Mental Hygiene, XI, 
October, 1927, p. 700. 
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when inquiry into the actual facts fails to reveal a 
single evidence of wholesome habit formation in lads 
who have stolen from their mothers since early 


childhood."* 


Obviously, here are cases, and there are 
many like them where intensive case 
work, involving appreciable expenditures 
of money, is required if the necessary ad- 
justments are to be made. Such expendi- 
tures may seem to loom very large at the 
time, especially if compared with the cost 
of some trivial or superficial arrangement 
which might be made for the moment. It 
is, however, with the ultimate cost of 
such cases that expenditures must be con- 
sidered in the formation of a wise social 
policy. 

The contention underlying this paper 
is that money spent for social purposes 
should be considered as an investment and 
planned as such, rather than as an item 
of necessary wastage or loss. Speaking 
in terms of dollars, constructive welfare 


work represents an investment; custodial 


care, the dead loss of an unremun- 
erative carrying charge. Constructive 
work, after the fact, might be com- 
pared to a short time investment; con- 
structive work, before the fact, to a long 
range one. The difference in terms of 
dollars of these respective policies is 
quite considerable. Definite and detailed 
studies showing the extent of such differ- 
ences in many different fields of work 
need to be made. Welfare workers, and 
students of these problems, can contrib- 
ute much to the success and support of 
their work by so doing. 


A SCIENCE OF SOCIAL ECONOMY 


There ought to be developed a book- 
keeping of our social experiences, involv- 
ing a rather careful accounting of the 
financial results of our social policies. 
Obviously there are social economies as 
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there are personal and domestic ones, and 
it would seem to be both feasible and wise 
to determine them. To do this would be 
to create a real science of social economy. 

Social research might profitably address 
itself into this direction. This would be 
but to take a leaf out of the experience of 
present day business which, according to 
the reports of the National Research 
Council, is now spending more than 
$75,000,000 a year on research projects. 
It is significant to note, by statement of 
this same organization, that ‘‘against 
5,500 researches in the nature of things we 
have 30,000 men studying how to apply 
their discoveries to practical purposes. 
The number of laboratories devoted to 
making practical use of previously dis- 
covered scientific laws has increased 200 
per cent in the last ten years.’’ This 
may or may not be the proportion be- 
tween these two arms of research process, 
but there can be no doubt that society 
might profit tremendously from an em- 
phasis in social research upon the practical 
applications and implications of our pres- 
ent knowledge. 

The significance to social research of the 
change in emphasis from custodial to 
constructive service, as herein described, 
has received recent emphasis. Writes 
Dr. Neva R. Deardorff, director of the 
Research Bureau of the Welfare Council 
of New York City: ‘Since the beginnings 
of social work, when organized humani- 
tarian duties were so obvious that most 
people missed them, and inspired leaders 
needed no special study to find them, many 
of the worst abuses (with the exception 
of war) have in large measure been cleaned 
up. The present job of positive enhance- 
ment of the value of life is of a different 
kind. It presents much more subtle and 
difficult problems than those with which 
our pioneers had to cope. We are far 
less sure of the action to be taken. We 
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have fewer spectacular abuses and a de- 
clining number, we hope, of those hard- 
ships which startle public opinion and 
indicate immediate action. Arousing peo- 
ple to rise up and do something drastic is 
now less needed than getting them to sit 
down and think hard about ways to secure 
steady upward progress.1!”’ 

Of the various kinds of social research 
now being pursued, that regarding the 
care and treatment of individuals and 
families is of direct interest in connec- 
tion with our discussion. Such research, 
Dr. Deardorff finds as ‘‘still embryonic.” 
“The field of methodology is perhaps the 
least cultivated of all the realms of social 
research. Social treatment in all its 
varied aspects, whether through com- 
munity-wide measures or through individ- 
ualized forms, is not yet sufficiently 
articulated or consistently practiced, to 
give much material for research purposes. 
We are not, however, without some ex- 
amples of efforts to find out. How Foster 
Children Turn Out, by Sophie Theis, pub- 
lished a few years ago by the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association of New York, was a 
brave attempt to measure results of foster- 
home placement for children of different 
ages and types. Recently an attempt has 
been made to measure the results of treat 
ment by the Child Guidance Clinic of 
New York which was maintained on an 
experimental basis for five years. At the 
last annual meeting of the American 
Statistical Association, Porter R. Lee pre- 
sented an analysis of the method by which 
measurements were attempted. It is with 
gtatification that we learn of the plans of 
the New York School of Social Work to 
inaugurate an inquiry into the method of 


1 Neva R. Deardorff, The Survey, July 15, 1928, p. 
424. 
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measuring the results of social case 
work,’’!? 


CHILD WELFARE AND SOCIAL ECONOMY 


The relation of the foregoing discussion 
to the problems of Child Welfare should 
be quite obvious. In a world clamoring 
for short cuts to prosperity and well-being, 
constructive work with children offers 
the closest possible approach to it. Child 
Welfare work, scientifically conceived and 
effectively executed, is constructive, par ex. 
cellence, and before the fact. If there is one 
lesson which humans should have learned 
through the long centuries of their prog. 
ress it is that no people can neglect its 
young with impunity; and that none can 
invest in it without reward, sixty and an 
hundred fold. Speaking in terms of 
dollars, child welfare work is the safest 
and most fruitful investment which a 
nation possibly can make. 

The monetary thread running through 
this paper has not meant to imply a dis- 
regard or depreciation of the human as- 
pects and values involved. Rather has 
it been sought to show that if these lesser 
financial aspects alone be considered, the 
problems are immeasurably important. 
There is, however, something to be said 
in favor of a consideration of social prob- 
lems is terms of the financial equation. 
It just may be that it is on this score and 
in this form that their very great impor- 
tance and implications may best be ex- 
pressed and grasped. Surely there can be 
no objection to this effort so to do, for 
the purpose, it will be understood, has 
been simply one of using the dollar sign 
to clarify and to emphasize the social 
values behind it. We may speak in 
terms of dollars, but we must always feel 
in terms of humanity itself. 


12 [bid., p. 425. 
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THE CONCEPT STANDARD OF LIVING 


The term ‘‘standard of living’’ has been 
used to convey two different meanings. 
‘Some writers use it to indicate an ideal or 
_a model, while others use it to indicate a 
sort of average or standard in much the 
same way that we speak of a standard 
article of merchandise.* The latter usage 
{ is more frequently employed at the present 
' time and there is evidence that this usage 
' of the term will increase. It is important, 
however, not to confuse standard of living 
with cost of living. Sometimes cost of 
living is used as a measure of standard of 
living (due to the lack of more accurate 
methods), but the two are not identical. 
Standard of living includes beside the 
factor of cost, the level of living and the 
efficiency in the use of goods and services 
that are available. 
A definition of the standard of living in 
exact terms is very difficult, if not im- 


possible, to make. Many factors of 
both a tangible and intangible nature in- 


fluence it. The foundation for such a 
definition is being made though, as the 
results of scientific studies pertaining to 
the various aspects of living become 
available. Requirements for food and 
clothing will no doubt be worked out 
with considerable exactness. The stand- 
ards for food and clothing thus derived 
will be useful for all families as a norm 
from which to determine their needs. 
Whether it will be possible to develop 
accurate measurements for the more in- 
tangible items influencing the standard of 
living is extremely questionable. Conse- 
quently any statement of the standard of 
living, must necessarily be general in 
nature and include the net result of cost, 


3H. P. Fairchild, Applied Sociology, p. 82. 

***Dietary Scales and Standards for Measuring a 
Family's Nutritive Needs,’’ Technical Bulletin No. 8, 
United States Department of Agriculture, describes 
the methods of determining food requirements. 
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level and efficiency of living as these fac. 
tors occur in the particular family of 
group of families studied. Standard of 
living is somewhat analagous to “good”! 
or “‘perfect’’ health. It can be understood 
only in relation to the factors that in. 
fluence it. 


MEASURING THE STANDARD OF LIVING 


There have been some attempts to find 
relatively easy and quick methods of 
measuring the standard of living, but in| 
most cases the measures finally rest on| 
either cost of living or level of living. No 
investigator claims that his method jis 
as accurate as he desires it to be. Dr, 
Kirkpatrick reports an initial attempt 
along this line. He has found significant 
relationships between certain quantitative 
facts, such as average value of family goods 
used and rating of farm homes, (1) by 
general impressions, (2) by direct observa- 
tion of the farmstead, and (3) by direct 
observation of the interior of the house, 
The method of measurement by observa- 
tion he concludes can be used as a rough 
gauge but has some obvious limitation 
and deserves further study.® 

Neither cost of living, level of living, or 
efficiency of living will separately give a, 
measure of the standard of living because 
the combination of the three factors is 
left unmeasured, except to the extent that 
there is constant association between 
them. This association appears not to 
exist to a dependable degree. For we 
read, ‘‘It is true that in present-day econ- 
omy almost all consumption goods and 


services are purchasable. Mere expendi- 
ture of money, however, cannot consti- 


tute a wholly satisfactory index to living, 
for uneconomical and wasteful expendi- 
ture of a given amount of money may buy 


5E. L. Kirkpatrick, ‘Measuring the Farmet’s 
Standard of Living,’’ Journal of Home Economics, 19, 


PP- 4597462. 
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a much smaller increment of goods and 
services to satisfy a given set of wants and 
desires than a less amount would buy if 
wisely spent.’’® 

Such considerations need not discour- 
age efforts to measure certain aspects of 
the standard of living. They will be 
helpful in understanding its nature and 
will assist in making a more exact defini- 
tion for it. Referring to the analogy of 
good health again, it may be stated that 
there is not a simple or quick test that 
can be used to measure health as a unit. 
Rather, reliable tests have been devised for 
testing specific aspects of an individual's 
health. In like manner, the measure of 
the standard of living will not be one 
measure but will consist of several meas- 
ures that can be applied to the way a 
family lives. 


TYPES OF PROJECTS IN STANDARD OF LIVING 
STUDIES 


Research projects in connection with the 
standard of living may be divided into at 
least three groups. The first relates to 


cost of living. It involves a consideration 
of how much it costs on a dollar and cents 
basis for families to live under different 
circumstances.’ Several factors deserve 
attention here. It would be desirable to 
have the data show not only what amounts 
jthe family spends for different items but 
‘also how the amount for any specific 
item varies. What are the costs of cloth- 
ing for a family year by year for a period 
of twenty years? How do they vary? 
Likewise, what is the expenditure for ad- 
vancement as children grow up and attend 


°C. C. Taylor, Rural Sociology, Harper & Brothers 
Publishers, p. r1o. 

"Some problems to be considered in studying cost 
of living are discussed by C. C. Zimmerman, ‘‘Ob- 
jectives and Methods in Rural Living Studies,’ 
Journal of Farm Economics, 1X, Pp. 223-237. 
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high school and college? If such data for 
families in different stages of development 
could be collected and arranged in consec- 
utive order they would be extremely 
helpful in giving not only an estimate of 
the cost of living for particular families 
but also an estimate of the cost for par- 
ticular items.*® 

The value of such data is apparent to 
anyone interested in social research be- 
cause the figures furnish a quantitative 
basis for comparing the cost of living with 
many factors such as income, total wealth 
of the family and education. Moreover, 
a knowledge of the probable increase or 
decrease in the cost of different items 
would assist families in planning to meet 
these changes before they arrive. 

Studies in the level of living to show the 
amount of different kinds of goods used 
constitute a second type of investigation. 
The habits of people regarding their 
manner of living change. For instance, 
education regarding diet is having its 
effect. People are consuming less meat 
and more fruits and milk. Clothing 
needs vary. How often is an overcoat, 
suit or hat purchased? To what extent 
are modern household appliances now 
available on the market being used? 
These are all questions related to the level 
of living. The Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics definitely makes a plea for a 
new family budgetary survey in his an- 
nual report to the Secretary of Labor. 
‘The family budgetary survey upon which 
the Bureau is depending for its weights, 
or in other words, for the amount of each 
article consumed by the average working- 
man’s family was made in 1918-19 and is 


8This has been done for farm families. See 
United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
1466. Also, “The Measurement of the Relative 
Economic Status of Families’’ by Edgar Syenstricker 
and Willford I. King, Journal of American Statistical 
Association, XVII, pp. 842-857. 
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therefore practically ten years old.’’® 
Many changes have taken place in living 
habits during the decade. The Com- 
missioner doubts the value of collecting 
up-to-date prices and applying them to a 
1918 quantity distribution of family pur- 
chases.'° 

Efficiency of living studies represents a 
third type of investigation related to 
family living. Presumably such projects 
should deal with the requirements of dif- 
ferent amounts and qualities of goods 
needed by various members of the family 
as well as the most economical way to 
supply such goods. This involves the 
whole question of foods, diet, clothing and 
housing requirements for families. But 
other factors such as health maintenance 
and expenditures for schools and churches 
are involved. It makes considerable dif- 
ference from the standpoint of the family 
whether its money is spent to maintain a 
poorly equipped school or church, or is 
spent to maintain institutions that are 
thoroughly modern and efficient. 

There is no intention in thus dividing 
the field of research in the standard of 
living to limit a given type of investiga- 
tion to the particular type of worker. 
A research worker may make any type 
of investigation, provided he or she can do 
it well and the study is pertinent to the 
problem that the investigator has in mind. 
Thus standard of living studies emphasiz- 
ing cost of living have been made by rural 
sociologists. These studies are to a large 


® Annual report of the Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1927, 


p- 17. 
10 Tbid., p. 18. 
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extent economic in character but they 
have shown that increased income on the 
farm does not always result in high stand. 
ards of living. This is exactly the point 
the sociologist and other persons needed 
to know. 


THE STANDARD OF LIFE 


Within recent years the term ‘“‘standard 
of life’’ has been used in connection with 
discussions of how people live. It has 
sometimes been used interchangeably with 
“‘standard of living.’’ There is, however, 
a significant difference between these 
terms. ‘‘Standard of life’’ as defined by 
Kirkpatrick, ‘‘refers to the objectives, the 
aims and ideals of the family in regard to 
its living.’’!! When viewed from this 
standpoint, it is evident that ‘‘standard of 
life’’ is more comprehensive in scope than 
standard of living. Standard of living, 
as described in this paper, is largely de- 
termined by the standard of life, because 
the latter term refers to the aims and ideals 
that people have. Ideals are powerful 
factors in controlling human behavior. 
They motivate a family to live according 
to the standards set by the psycho-social 
environment which envelops it. Stand- 
ard of life is a cultural product. It de- 
pends upon the numbers and types of con- 
tacts that flow from family to family and 
from group to group. Detailed investiga- 
tions of hese contacts in modern society 
have only just begun. An understanding 
of their nature and content is basic toa 
complete analysis of the standard of living 
as it is manifested in different groups at 
the present time. 


1 Farm Income and Farm Life, p. 127. 
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MUST WE PAY FOR MODERN LIVING WITH 
SHORTENED LIVES? 


R. BRODA 


MERICAN public opinion is rather 
optimistic about the great im- 
provement in public health which 

has taken place in this country during the 
last half century. People think proudly 
of the successful war waged against epi- 
demic diseases and of the cutting in half 
of the mortality in the Panama Canal 
Zone, through the suppression of the 
mosquito by American health engineers. 
The decrease in the mortality rate from 
tuberculosis (in the United States regis- 
tration area for 100,000 living) from 245 
in 1890 to 97 im 1920 shows that that 
great scourge of youth has been effectively 
combated. The general] decline of the 
death rate also seems to be encouraging. 
In the registration area, per 100,000 living, 
it has decreased from 1,755 im 1900 to 
1,496 in 1910, to 1,308 in 1920, and to 
1,182 in 1925. 

But a deeper analysis of the yearly 
mortality statistics published by the 
Bureau of the Census shows that prolonga- 
tion of the average life is due nearly ex- 
clusively to two causes: elimination of 
many dangers to infants’ lives and radical 
restriction of infectious diseases. The 
expectation for a newly born child to live 
to the age of fifty years is now much 
greater than it was a quarter of a century 
ago. But has the probable life span of 
the man of fifty been increased in a corre- 
sponding way? The statistics say ‘‘no.”” 
They show that mortality from the chronic 
diseases of middle age and advanced age 
does not decrease but increases. The above 
mentioned mortality rates, 1910-1920 of 
the Census Bureau, show (p. 99) the de- 
velopment of the mortality from organic 


diseases of the heart! per 100,000 popula- 
tion in the registration states of 1900 
(see Table 1. 

The cited mortality rates give (pp. 
87, 81) the corresponding figures for two 
other chronic diseases of the second half 
of the life, diabetes and cancer, and show 
the same strong increase. (See Table II). 

The conclusion seems clear. Notwith- 
standing all the advances of medical 
science, notwithstanding the greater 
wealth of the people, making possible 
greater comfort and more care for, health, 
the typical chronic diseases, particularly 
in the later years of life, increase. 

To ascertain the probable reasons for the 
phenomenon it seems useful to find out 
whether different conditions of life have 
influence on the mortality rates and 
whether the increased rates refer more par- 
ticularly to one group of people. We find 
in the Statistical Abstract for 1926 that 
the mortality rate for 1925 per 1,000 
people was 13 in the registration cities, 
and only 10.7 in the rural part of the 
registration area. There is undoubtedly 


1 Care has been taken to eliminate the source of 
error from comparing mortality rates in population 
groups having a different age composition. It is, of 
course, clear that the decrease of mortality in younger 
years has changed that age composition and that 
people of higher age predominate more today than 
in the past. That increases automatically the mor- 
tality rate from organic diseases of advanced age. 
There is, however, a statistical device to correct that 
error by retabulating mortality rates on the basis of 
a standard composition of population. The standard 
population of England and Wales in 1901 has been 
chosen for that purpose; these adjusted rates eliminate 
the differences due to dissimilarities in the age and 
sex distribution of the population and permit exact 
comparisons. 
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something connected with city life that 
increases mortality. It is true that even 


in the cities the mortality rate decreased 
from 15.3 in 1913 to 13.0 in 1925, but we 
have already pointed out that this is due 
to the fact that the decrease in mortality 
for infants and for tuberculosis weighs 
heavier than the increase, clearly proven in 
the preceding tables, for the chronic dis- 


TABLE I 





MORTALITY FROM 





Heart diseases 





108.7 
121.9 
149.0 
149.6 
158.0 
(about) 180.0* 








* The Statistical Abstract of the United States for 
1926 gives on page 77 the crude rates for heart dis- 
eases, which were 234.2, and applying the ratio 
between crude and adjusted rates which holds good 
in 1920 leads to an adjusted rate of 180. 


TABLE II 





MORTALITY FROM 





Diabetes | Cancer 





60.7 
64.7 
77-3 
80.2 
87.8 
98 .o* 


10.4 
12.1 
16.6 
17.6 
18.7 
19.1* 











* Calculation from crude rates transferred into 
adjusted rates. 


eases of advanced age. Viewing the 
tables of the increase in chronic diseases 
from another angle, we find that they 
refer to the registration area of 1900, both 
for that year and for today.? But the 


2 That restriction was necessary in order tocompare 
mortality in the same states. The western and 
southern states did not register deaths in 1900. Most 
of them did in 1925. Comparing figures of 1900 for 
some states with figures of 1925 for practically a// 
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northeastern states, which in 1900 already 
registered deaths and are among the most 
developed of this country, have undergone 
processes of far reaching industrialization 
and developed some of the greatest cities 
of the country. It was therefore a shift 
from agriculture to industry, from country 
to city, and that shift seems to be to a 
large extent responsible for the great in- 
crease of mortality rates from the organic 
diseases. 

The conclusion seems appropriate there- 
fore that industrial life in this country 
brings about great dangers to health; 
more so even than in Europe. Fisher and 
Fisk show in their book How To Live 
Cp. 444) that the mortality from heart, 
blood vessel, and kidney diseases has 
varied in a different way in England and 
Wales than in the United States registra- 
tion area. In England and Wales the 
death rates for these diseases, for 10,000 
living have decreased from 30 in 1890 to 
29 in 1920. In the United States registra- 
tion area the death rates have increased 
from 27 in 1890 to 37 in 1920, or 37 per 
cent. The less strict application of laws 
for industrial workers in this country, 
the lack of social insurance, etc., seem to 
have an effect of increased mortality 
among the working class. The quicker 
life in American cities, the greater haste, 
the greater endeavor to beat the competi- 
tor, the greater intensity of labor have 
also undoubtedly put a greater strain on 
the heart and the nerves; and seem to be 
responsible for the quicker destruction 
of the vital force of the American city | 
dweller, in comparison both with the 
American village dweller and with the 
average Britisher, although the latter 
lives even to a greater extent in cities 
than the contemporary American. 





states would not show the development in the same 
area. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE AND SOCIAL WORK 


Industrialization in this country pro- 
ceeds further and further and the detri- 
mental effect on health and mortality may 
therefore become more and more prepon- 
derant. Have we simply to pay that 
heavy price for greater productivity of 
labor, possession of more goods to satisfy 
our desires? Have we to admit the di- 
lemma that in order to crowd more satis- 
factions of desires inside the space of one 
year of life we must accept the diminution 
of the total number of years we have to 
live? 

TABLE III 


Rates or MorTatity PER THOUSAND LiviNG (IN 1910) 





AGE 
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Rural districts: 
White males 4.83 | 7.06 
White females 4.41 | 6.65 


22.91 
20.06 





Nearly identical mortality for men and women 





Cities: 
White males 4.93 |12.10 


White females 4.10 | 8.83 


38.51 
30.65 














Gross difference between men and women, particu- 
larly in the second part of life 





In order to find remedies we must try 
to circumscribe yet more precisely the 
particular groups of people in danger of 
premature death. The United States life 
tables, published by the Bureau of the 
Census, give (p. 33) the rates shown in 


Table III. The vital force of men is more 
quickly exhausted by the hasty ways of 
cities to earn a living. Women in their 
homes suffer less. 
mortality; but working in these is worse. 

We have noted, however, that the mor- 
tality from tuberculosis, the most per- 
nicious occupational disease of the indus- 
trial worker decreases. The last year has 
accelerated the movement. We find, in 


Living in cities increases , 
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the Mortality Statistics for 1924 of the 
Census Bureau (p. 39), that the mortality 
from tuberculosis (per 1,000 living) has 
decreased in cities in registration states 
from 1.36 in 1915 to 0.78 in 1924. On the 
other hand, we have seen that the mor- 
tality increases rapidly from diseases preva- 
lent among people who are overweight 
Cheart diseases; diabetes; kidney troubles; 
and diseases caused by abnormal condi- 
tions of the blood vessels); that is to say, 
among people of means who partake of 
rich nourishment and who do not do 
heavy manual work; to a large extent 
therefore with business men. In addition 
to these two points, overeating and lack 
of exercise, a third point—wervous exhaus- 
tion through the haste of life and work, 
significant for this class, seems to play a 
decisive réle. Heart diseases and diabetes 
are indeed frequently the consequence of 
nervous tension. It may be worth while 
to counteract that tendency and to 
diminish its force, if it cannot be broken 
entirely. 

Viewing once more the possible reasons 
for the increasing mortality, particularly 
from heart diseases, diabetes, and diseases 
caused by abnormal conditions of the 
blood vessels and kidneys, we have al- 
luded already to the fact that it is mainly 
people who are overweight who are 
struck by these ailments. In the April 
1926 number of the journal How to Live, 
we find a table showing the influence of 
weight on mortality from the age of 35 
to 49° (see Table IV). Now this particu- 
lar reason for an increasing mortality is 
less aloof than is city life generally, it can 
be attacked with greater success; and, by 
the application of individual hygiene in 
diet, the danger can be reduced. 

The Life Extension Institute has made 


3 I am also indebted for some of these data to Mr. 
K. B. Mabon of the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada. 
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arrangements with several insurance so- 
cieties, offering to examine the policy 
holders periodically, in order to discover 
whether they suffer from any unsuspected 
ailments, to give them useful advice on 
how to combat them, and to prolong the 
period of life during which they can pay 
premiums. The statistical department of 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company © 


of New York has ascertained, after an 











TABLE IV 
PER CENT HIGHER 
DEATH RATE, COM- 
PARED WITH RATE OF 
PEOPLE WEIGHING 
10 POUNDS UNDER 
THE AVERAGE 
WEIGHT 
per cent 

AWEPRGE WHR... .. 5000000000005 4 
5 pounds above average......... 8 
10 pounds above average......... 12 
15 pounds above average......... 18 
20 pounds above average......... 22 
25 pounds above average......... 26 
30 pounds above average......... 32 
35 pounds above average......... 40 
40 pounds above average......... 49 
45 pounds above average......... 55 
50 pounds above average......... 60 
55 pounds above average......... 65 
60 pounds above average......... 71 
65 pounds above average......... 78 
7o pounds above average......... 85 
75 pounds above average......... 92 
80 pounds above average......... 100 
85 pounds above average......... 110 
go pounds above average......... 120 





experience of six years, that 6,000 persons 
have been periodically examined, that 
the expense was $60,000, and the gain 
from prolonged payment of premiums 
$120,000. 

The Guardian Life Company ascer- 
tained in an analogous way that the 
mortality rate was decreased by 23 per 
cent through these examinations.‘ These 


‘ **Lengthening of Human Life in Retrospect and 
Prospect’’ by Irving Fisher in the American Journal of 
Public Health for January, 1927. 
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endeavors to combat chronic diseases 
have been extended also to factory work- 
ers. The American Journal of Public Health 
gives a table of the results obtained 
(see Table V). It must, of course, be 
admitted that these curative medical en- 
deavors touch only one side of the de- 
velopment. A further development of 
public hygiene and better application of 
personal hygiene, a change in the way of 
living, less haste, less overeating, better 
housing conditions, and less factory work 
under unhygienic conditions are of even 
greater importance for the decrease or in- 


TABLE V 


IMPROVEMENT IN Puysicat ConpiTION oF INDusTRIAL 
Worxers ResutTinGc From Psgriopic Puysicar 
EXAMINATION aS REVEALED BY THE MEDICAL AND 
Surcicat ATTENTION Nggpep aT 3 Svucczssive 
Years or ExaMINaTION (596 INpivipuaLs) 








ee of gas 
Boe | ag | aR 
aos : z a zea 
CLASS OF MEDICAL OR 2F <6 Sa 
SURGICAL ATTENTION oe ase | goes 
NEEDED cag Ee | <?ee 
a 3 eg |e 83° 
Bo = < 5 ae 
sfe | eER | S688 
z %z BR 
General medicine....... go 60 69 
GS séas winenesagart 217 66 52 
Pe hstssnaakddcke stad 64 24 58 
Nose and throat........ 144 79 50 
ee 79 62 62 














crease of mortality rates; these changes 
necessitate broader efforts than the simple 
decision to be examined once a year by a 
competent physician and to follow his 
advice. But even these broader efforts 
do not seem to exceed human strength, 
and certainly not the force of initiative of 
the American individual and of the 
American nation. Itcan be done. Whether 
it will be done seems to depend on general 
recognition of the mecessity to do it. 
There is danger that the decrease in mor- 
tality of the last decades may slowly shift 
into an increase. 
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THE 1929 CONTENT OF THE COMMUNITY CONCEPT 


LeROY E. BOWMAN 


UTOMOBILE manufacturers change 
their makes; psychologies multi- 
ply and differentiate; and socio- 

logical concepts take on new forms and to 
lesser extent new content year by year. 
The annual conferences of the sociologists 
offer the double interest of something new 
in a familiar field, and the sight of a 
game played by many old friends and a 
few new ones in which some have new 
tricks to display, and most of us do not. 
The main show and one side tent is all 
one can comfortably ‘‘take in,’’ and for 
the benefit of those who did not see all 
the community performances, this criti- 
cal, analytical and informative review is 
offered. It is, like all sociology, very 
incomplete although quite comprehensive, 
suggestive but not too graphic, and de- 
spite the fact that it deals with a world 
wide subject, it reveals more of the auth- 
or’s opinions than ultimate truths about 
communities. 

If the Ford had not only evolved into its 
latest resplendent form but had jumped 
out of its class into that of the most ex- 
pensive motor car, it would have made 


‘No greater metamorphosis than has the 


general idea of community in the last 
few years. No longer can the old time 
enthusiast come to a national conference 
and hear pictured in words a nice, small 
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understandable community that can be 
handled, visualized, organized and held 
up as a model. Instead of geographic 
boundaries and foundations he hears 
about ecological factors that keep con- 
stantly on the move; instead of definite 
forms of organization he hears about ad- 
justments of local folkways and mores; 
instead of institutions like a school, a 
settlement house or a town hall, he meets 
—or at least views partially—a complex 
culture concept. If forms have not disap- 
peared, the interest in them has given 
way to meanings, traditions, forces be- 
hind forms; if he comes determined on 
what he is going to do to a community 
and is looking for a formula, he will soon 
find himself listening to what the com- 
munity has done to him to make him so 
determined. If he attempts to discover 
what after all is the community in which 
democratic codperation can be developed, 
he will find that there are many varied 
kinds of communities and within any one 
there is going on beneath the surface a 
ceaseless struggle for status and as much 
of a desire to get away from some people 
in some ways as to get next to the same 
or other people in other ways. If then 
the community concept in modern style 
has revolted against its own tradition, is 
different from what it was (and perhaps 
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ought to be), and cannot be described 
simply and categorically as in its youth, 
it is quite in order to tell in suggestive 
terms some of the interesting develop- 
ments in its life history. 

First then the community concept is 
not so single as it once was; community 
organization seems to be mixed up with a 
number of things; whereas it started out 
as a movement all by itself. Social setv- 
ice has taken its name and in some slight 
measure begun to copy its democratic 
ways; adult education is very close to it, 
and according to one excellent authority 
is the same thing and should have so 
recognized itself as long ago as during 
the World War. City and regional plan- 
ning are either causes and conditions of 
it or they are of the self same stock. 
Strange to say the sociologists have not 
yet added an attachment to their com- 
munity concept that has fundamental im- 
plications; namely community religion— 
not the community church, nor the Protes- 
tant federated church, not belief or super- 
naturalism. Nor have they yet talked of, 
if they have seen, the meaning of com- 
munity as applied to consumption; and 
hence have not recognized the relation of 
the community concept to the codperative 
movement. 

A few have been thinking for many 
years that community organization is the 
communal aspect of social adjustments; 
the idea is just barely getting into words 
and not very clear ones as yet. The com- 
munity case-study texts of Pettit and 
Steiner, the clear cut analysis of Russian 
communal life by Borders, regional plans, 
and the classic background of Thomas’ 
studies in adjustments, these are gradually 
creating a substantial meaning for the 
term community. Community of the 
protagonists, community of the com- 
munity surveys, these were static things; 
history and tradition are the prime essen- 


tials in a description or understanding of 
community forces. 

The 1929 model of community is not 
backward in one sociological concept 
whether one sees it in Chicago, Southern 
California, Columbia or Connecticut Col- 
lege, namely the culture concept. If the 
paper deals with Jewish centers, Negro dis- 
tricts, a Russian religious sect, or the most 
effective geographical unit for studying 
racial influences, the hypothetical com- 
munity one starts out to find is one inher- 
ent in the culture of a people or a group. 
Never before was the agreement so unani- 
mous, nor the studies so sure in their 
procedure. There is a feeling of ‘biting 
into something’’ and the expectancy that 
studies of communities along these lines 
will be quite significant. 

This is a long way from the Community 
Center conferences of only fifteen years 
ago. Culture deals with attitudes and 
assumptions, social habits, not so much 
with deliberative, planned organization. 
And yet there is one other distinct recent 
development in thinking about commun- 
ity. Cities are being deliberately re- 
planned and remade, and under our eyes 
we have seen whole communities carved 
out of metropolitan areas by politicians 
and real estate developers. Not only 
have the housing developments come 
about, but with them neighborhood or- 
ganization, neighborhood gossip, potent 
primary controls and all the rest that has 
been listed as a relic of the past. Com- 
munity building, neighborhood organiza- 


tion are not all a product of what went 


before us. As a result, studies in the 
planning of neighborhood units, that 
seemed utopian only a few months ago, 
are filled with a new meaning. 

Best of all the noticeable features ot 
recent thinking on community is its 
skepticism, a skepticism that is not scien- 
tifically dutiful or religiously critical, but 
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rather reserved, tolerant and amused. 
Community spirit is no longer the sum- 
mum bonum, it is merely a good thing 
in moderation. While it is needed to 
catry out common projects, the same 
thing in smaller units in church, national- 
ity groups, lodges, political parties, etc., 
is recognized as the chief detriment to 
common projects. The practical organiz- 
ets are speaking as much of “‘divisive 
factors’’ as they are of ‘‘community con- 
sciousness."’ They also smile a great deal 
when the subject of the “‘community 


movement”’ is brought up. One must 
admit it is humorous, but it is a most 
unusual thing to see people smile their 
own movement out of the conference. 
Perhaps they have acquired an attitude of 
amused skepticism toward all movements 
and are acting in the same way toward 
their own. That performance is close to 
introjection, whereas community organiz- 
ers not long ago were in the habit of 
thinking and feeling noble sentiments and 
attempting to realize them in and on the 
rest of the world. That was projection. 


LOCAL AUTONOMY IN RUSSIAN VILLAGE LIFE 
UNDER THE SOVIETS 


KARL BORDERS 


institutions under the _ Tsars, 

whether Russian or foreign, was 
forcibly struck by the apparent anomaly 
of the existence of the utmost democratic 
local government in the village commune 
in the midst of the most perfectly auto- 
cratic central government. Wallace, a 
British traveler, writing in 1875 devotes 
pages to this astounding phenomenon as 
he witnessed it in the activities of the 
Village Mir. Stepniak, a prominent Rus- 
sian nilhilist writing ten years later, finds 
in this far flung ancient instinct for local 
autonomy evidence against the popular 
idea that Russians are constitutionally 
adapted for despotism. Lenin was always 
a defender of the villager against his more 
doctrinaire compatriots and insisted that 
even the Bolsheviki had much to learn 
from them. 


| ial student of Russian life and 


COMMUNITIES BY GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The physical characteristics of the 
Russian village have much to do with its 
social and political nature. The isolated 


farm such as is common in the United 
States is even today rare in Russia. The 
peasant lives in compact settlements with 
courtyards set side by side along the cen- 
tral artery of a broad main street. The 
population may vary from one hundred 
to ten thousand. The village may be set 
in the middle of the steppe or immured in 
the woodlands of the north. But its in- 
habitants are nine-tenths or more engaged 
in the actual cultivation of the soil, going 
often as far as ten or fifteen miles to their 
fields. 

In the days of serfdom, two generations 
ago, this was a convenient unit for the 
mobilization of laborers. Both the land- 
lord and the government dealt with the 
commune as the village body was called, 
and not with the individual. The village 
was often remote. Roads in Russia are’ 
invariably bad. Both government and 
landlord worked principally by absentee 
treatment through the unspeakable media- 
tion of small officials whose chief business 
was the collection of taxes and rents. 
Both were levied, not upon individuals, 
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but upon the commune. The division of 
these burdens within the group, as well 
as most of the minor details concerning 
the lives and affairs of the villagers was 
left to the commune. In this way cen- 
turies of experience in simple local au- 
tonomy grew up within and alongside the 
remote and legendary offices of the Tsar. 

With the coming of emancipation a 
form of local government was instituted 
known as the Zemstvo. Here again the 
peasants of the village commune did not 
participate directly as electors, but formed 
a sort of electoral college whose deputies 
selected district representatives from candi- 
dates proffered by the provincial governor. 
The “‘land captains,’’ introduced in later 
years, exercised even more intimate auto- 
cratic powers than were present under the 
old system. The burden of the rule of 
these captains coupled with the excessive 
redemption taxes paid for their land, 
made the new ‘‘freedom"’ of the peasants 
a doubtful bargain. 

The Zemstvo, however, did draw to its 
services thousands of the more liberal 
and progressive men of Russia and so far 
as permitted by the autocracy, undertook 
to serve the village. Through it schools, 
hospitals, public improvements, and mod- 
ern agricultural methods made consider- 
able headway, and, what is more, at least 
a few peasants received further training 
in representative government and the 
management of public affairs. 


SOVIET VILLAGE ORGANIZATION 


The October Revolution found the 
villages already taking over the estates 
deserted by the landlords or disposing of 
the landlords who remained and dividing 
the land which they had always regarded 
as their own among themselves through 
the simple devices of communal justice. 
In the beginning, the Bolsheviki did little 
more than give official sanction to this 


process and the agrarian laws finally 
adopted were those which were in essential 
accord with the wishes of the peasants 
and long ago formulated by the Social 
Democrats. 

Land today theoretically belongs to the 
state. The available fields of the village 
are divided by a local committee with 
utter impartiality among all the villagers 
who wish to till it on the basis of the 
number of members in the family. It re- 
mains to all practical purposes, the prop- 
erty of this family so long as it is culti- 
vated by them. The old idea of the 
communal land has thus carried over. 

True, there is an energetic penetration 
of the village under way by the Com- 
munists, but since the almost calamitous 
gtain requisitions of the military days, 
this has been a quiet and peaceful penetra- 
tion. Again, the masters have changed, 
the village pursues the autonomous tenor 
of its way. 

The general pyramidal structure of the 
Soviet State is too well known to require 
elaboration in this paper. Its bases rest in 
avowed class principle upon the peasant and 
worker. But they do not rest equally even 
yet. Communism is a proletarian prod- 
uct and the electoral power in the grand 
summary is so weighted as to give the vote 
of the city worker about three times the 
weight of that of the villager by the time 
its effect has been felt in the higher 
branches of government. This distinc- 
tion, however, is not in the least apparent 
in the village. A village election today 
is wellnigh as simple as a gathering of the 
Mir a century ago. Suffrage is extended 
to every village worker over eighteen, 
men and women alike with a few notable 
exceptions. The disfranchised are ex- 
cluded frankly on a class basis and include 
clergy, old members of the Tsar’s police, 
private merchants and employers of more 
than three hired workmen—a total of not 
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more than one per cent of those of voting 
age. The communist group of a village 
of three thousand in which I lived num- 
bered only fifteen. Elections are held 
once a year, usually in the early winter. 
Long before the day set, a vigorous cam- 
paign was undertaken by every means of 
publicity, poster, speech and newspaper, 
to get out the vote. For the Communists 
have found the danger in the village to be 
not in peasant opposition but peasant 
indifference. The little party nucleus, 
well disciplined and instructed, has, of 
course, been busy in the preparation of a 
slate, like every good political party, in 
the case of the village not so much to 
elect a Communist ticket, as to see that 
those generally favorable to the govern- 
ment were elected to the village soviet. 
The local battle is again narrowed to class 
lines with an avowed purpose of saving 
the soviet from the dominance of the 
‘“Kulak’’ as the comparatively rich peas- 
ant is called. 

Finally, on a winter afternoon the elec- 
torate of our village assembled in the open 
courtyard of the soviet headquarters. 
Even we Americans were entitled to vote 
since social and economic status are the 
basis of suffrage rather than any formal 
citizenship. Blocks were visibly present, 
the few women in a group, the Kulaks in 
a group, the poor and horseless in a 
group. The party had prepared a list of 
forty candidates from which they pro- 
posed that our thirty members of the soviet 
be chosen. But when this list was pre- 
sented, the electors said almost unani- 
mously that they would have none of the 
list, but would nominate and elect their 
own candidates. This we proceeded to 
do in very direct fashion. Names were 
suggested from the floor—or ground, 
literally—until all were satisfied that 
enough candidates were before the group. 
Voting was then done by raising the 


hand, as has been done for centuries. 
Discussion of candidates was free and out- 
spoken. I recall that one name at once 
provoked a storm of protest. The candi- 
date, they said, had been on the school 
board where he was expected to build a 
stove and didn’t. Also, he could not be 
trusted with money. He was quickly 
defeated. One of those named was not 
well known and was asked to mount to 
the porch that they might look him over. 
The greybeards shook their heads and 
said he was too young. They wanted 
older men of more wisdom. And so on 
through the cold afternoon while we 
stamped our feet and wriggled our hands 
to keep warm, the patient and good- 
natured chairman guided the deliberation 
while every man had his say until the 
thirty had been chosen. Six of them were 
party members, three were women whom 
the men in smiling condescension had 
given a place for the first time. 

According to the system, this council 
then elected delegates to the county soviet, 
and that body in turn to the state soviet, 
and so on to Moscow. The local group 
divides itself into commissions to deal 
with the schools, the taxes, land distribu- 
tion, and public works, leaving much 
latitude to the individuals in the choice 
of commissions according to their in- 
terests. A revision committee is chosen 
at the time of general election by direct 
vote. The council elects its own presi- 
dent who, with a secretary and two clerks, 
did the routine work in our village. The 
soviet meets regularly twice a month with 
the ad-interim business done by a small 
executive committee. In the considera- 
tion of larger village projects such as the 
building of a new school or the levying of 
special taxes for local needs, the entire 
electorate may be and often is reassembled. 
Only the four officials mentioned a mo- 
ment ago receive salaries. 
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Taxes are still, as always, the most acute 
point at which the village meets the cen- 
tral government. Immediately upon the 
normalization of government in 1920, 
village taxes were levied in a single agri- 
cultural tax, which might at present be 
called an income tax. The local tax 
commission sits frequently and keeps 
minute tab on the probable crop returns 
of the community. These are relayed 
through the larger units and form the 
basis along with city resources, of the 
annual budget. The tax allotment then 
returns by the same route to the village 
where it is flexibly applied to the indi- 
vidual families. About fifteen per cent of 
all the peasants of Russia are entirely ex- 
empted from tax. These are the poorest 
farmers without horses or cattle. The 
principal burden is consciously laid on 
the so-called rich peasant. The whole 
local process is marked by an intimacy 
and simplicity which is only possible in a 
compact community where few secrets are 
hid from the eyes of always interested 
neighbours. Thus local politics become 
as Lenin would have all politics be, on a 
larger scale, the daily administration of 
the practical affairs of village house- 
keeping. 

This same informality is consciously 
carried over into the activities of the re- 
strictive agents of government, the courts, 
jails and police. The policeman is the 
only uniformed official of the village but 
even buttons and red epoulets serve poorly 
to disguise the peasant beneath who must 
rely on persuasion and fair play rather 
than old time bullying. Justice in local 
affairs moves considerately. Forexample, 
the secretary of the local trade union was 
caught defaulting with monies of his 
organization. The police came to arrest 
him and found him acting as stage mana- 
ger for a play about to be produced. He 
plead that he was indispensable and was 
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supported by his fellow dramatists. The 
result was that he was left at large until 
the play was over. Another young man 
jailed for dunkenness broke the none too 
secure door when he sobered up, and went 
back to his tractor. When the law pur- 
sued him he plead that he simply could 
not leave the tractor in plowing season. 
So the law let the sentence wait while the 
plowing was done. In certain sections 
peasants take turns at acting jailer to 
remove all fear and suspicion of what goes 
on in these ancient citadels of horror. 
The court itself as it moves to the village 
with the circuit judge again acts entirely 
without pomp and ceremony, though it be 
clothed in a certain simple dignity. The 
villagers taken in alphabetical order and 
serving for a week, sit behind the red 
draped table and act as co-adjutors with 
the official judge. Before them pass the 
simple disputes of the village from that 
over a breach in the garden wall to the 


uncertain paternity of a new citizen of 


Soviet Russia. There are no subtleties of 
the law, but a simple effort to get at the 
facts and a sentence designed to reform 
the offender and give justice to the offended 
rather than to punish and appease the 
law. The accused may speak for him- 
self, use the counsel offered by the court 
or hire his own counsel. The judge uses 
his opportunity, not alone to speak to the 
principals at the trial, but to instruct and 
exhort the villagers who always gather 
in large numbers to hear the trials. 


SOCIAL AND COOPERATIVE ORGANIZATION 


But the local social activities by no 
means end with these official functions of 
the village. The Communist régime has 
set in motion a whole series of voluntary 
codperative enterprises. The consumers 
and producers codperative societies al- 
ready strong before the revolution, have 
been revived and are growing vigorously 
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including in their membership more than 
25 per cent of the entire population of 
the country. These afford excellent prac- 
tice in communal administration, to say 
nothing of the material benefits derived 
by the members. And, to these have been 
added, the extremely interesting and sig- 
nificant agricultural collective enterprises 
built around the codperative ownership 
of the tractor and other heavy machinery. 
This movement involves the exploitation 
of large contiguous tracts of land and 
often leads to groups of families leaving 
the larger village to settle on their land, 
thus stimulating a form of land cultiva- 
tion that may have immense meaning for 
the whole future of the village. It is as 
yet in its infancy with but 20,000 such 
groups in all Russia, but it will certainly 
grow as and if it proves demonstrably suc- 
cessful, particularly among the poorer 
peasants. 

The Bolshevik régime has likewise ex- 
tended a new social factor in the unioni- 
zation of farm hands for the purpose of 
guarding the interests of the laborers 
against their ‘‘Kulak’’ employers or even 
the state farms which employ compara- 
tively large numbers of workers in many 
communities. Here again experience is 
provided in local self government and 
simple administration. 

The center of the cultural and social 
activities of the village is the ‘‘Narodni 
Dom" or ‘Peoples House’’ which we 
would call our social center. Usually 
the largest house of the village has been 
commandeered for this purpose, perhaps 
the home of the old landlord. In the 
largest hall of this building the judge will 
hold court, Lenin’s day will be celebrated, 
or the First of May, or International 
Woman's Day, the weekly movie will be 
shown if the village affords the entertain- 
ment. Certainly frequent local talent 
dramatic productions will be staged here. 


In another room a library and reading 
room is housed where on stated occasions 
newspapers will be read aloud for the 
sake of the illiterate. Evening classes 
are offered for the ‘‘liquidation of illiter- 
acy."’ If there is ample room the ‘Young 
Pioneers,’ the Boy and Girl Scouts of 
Russia, will gather to learn woodcraft 
and Communism. The young Communists 
will have their center here or in private 
rooms in the village. 

In addition to this house practically 
every village boasts its public playground 
and football field. Soccer, particularly, 
has been adopted since the revolution, 
English vocabulary and all, and may be 
heard resounding on a Saturday or Sunday 
holiday across the whole vast plain of 
Russia. 

Nor ate these activities confined to the 
larger villages. It is one of the marvels 
of Bolshevik thoroughness that these 
social leavens have been set to work in 
the remotest villages where, of course, 
they operate with varying success. 


BOLSHEVIK INFILTRATION 


I have tried to point out that all the 
village activities are built on an ancient 
base of local autonomy whose spirit has 
been honored by the new dictatorship. 
But I have also suggested that Party in- 
filtration is quietly practiced. In the be- 
ginning Party members from the city 
were commandeered to go to the village 
where places were found for them in the 
clerical posts of the soviets, in the co- 
Operatives or the unions. This proved to 
be often a poor policy since the comman- 
deered man frequently knew little of the 
village or had little interest in its affairs. 
The plan now calls for volunteers for this 
service. Once in the village the little 
““nucleus’’ is expected to make a place for 
itself by active participation in all the 
social and political undertakings of the 
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community. They are not thrust down 
the unwilling throats of the villagers, 
though even yet I have heard such officials 
characterized at first as being sent to 
them ‘‘in an envelope’’ and suspiciously 
received until they have made a useful 
place for themselves. 

One of the most interesting meetings I 
attended in our village was a periodic 
“Party Cleansing.’’ The affair was con- 
ducted as a sort of open meeting of the 
Party with visiting inspectors from the 
District headquarters. It reminded me 
of nothing more than an old fashioned 
revival. The members were exhorted to 
remember that they were the cynosure of 
all village eyes. They were expected to 
take the lead in the village in all good 
works and to let their personal lives be 
above censure. At the close of the meet- 
ing any villager present was invited to 
censure the activities of the government, 
of the local party group; the Young Com- 
munists, or any individual members. 
Some words of condemnation were out- 
spoken. Others were invited and given 
in private. The result was the expulsion 
of one of the local fifteen for excessive 
drunkenness. 

One picture out of the old Russia re- 
mains to mar this pastoral scene of rural 












The organization of farm communities in accordance with the principles 
of the science of human relationships was urged by Dr. C. J. Galpin, 
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autonomy. The state police or ‘Gay 
Pay Oo”’ is called in on all cases purport- 
ing to be crimes against the state and I 
have within the last year and a half seen 
weeping families at the train bidding fare- 
well to sons and fathers sent for secret 
reasons for periods of banishment to other 
districts. These incursions, however, are 
infrequent in the rural districts where even 
suspected anti-government activities are 
rare. For the most part the peasant con- 
tents himself with open growlings at the 
taxes, poor soviet officials and the dearth 
of manufactured articles. Far from being 
suppressed, these criticisms are encour- 
aged and every village is expected to have 
its ‘‘workers correspondent’ to the great- 
est newspapers to act as mouth pieces for 
the dissatisfaction of the village. 

The promotion of all these local partic- 
ipations is a strange activity for a dicta- 
torship unless it feels that its power will 
be strengthened by an enlightened under- 
standing and an increasing participation 
of the village in the larger affairs of state. 
For, however tinctured with propaganda, 
all these activities, one soon discovers at 
work beneath the sleepy outward inertia 
of the village may be, an enlarged view of 
the world, and added capabilities of self 
government are sure to ensue. 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics sociologist, United States Department 
of Agriculture, addressing the North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota, January 15. Declaring that discriminations against 
farmers have resulted in many communities which have been ‘‘allowed 
to shift for years like a flock of untended chickens,’’ Doctor Galpin said 
that ‘‘the farmer must now convert himself, as he converted himself to 
modern dairying, to the science of community life, and learn exactly how 


good communities grow and grow better and better and keep good.” 
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shown that the urban community 

is more than a ‘“‘physical mecha- 
nism and an artificial construction’’! and 
that in its expansion ‘‘a process of distri- 
bution takes place which sifts and allo- 
cates individuals and groups by residence 
and occupation.’ The segregation of 
economic and cultural groups which thus 
gives organization to the city determines 
the place of the individuals in the total 
organization. Among the cultural group- 
ings giving form and organization to our 
cities is the Negro population. Although 
segregation of the Negro population exists 
in some form in all American cities, it 
does not exist even in the South with its 
caste system to the extent that it creates 
ghettos such as was the case with the 
Jews during the Middle Ages in Europe.*® 
Nevertheless, the relative isolation of the 
Negro population in American cities 
creates a cultural community, and if 
studies of such Negro groups are to have 
any sociological significance they must 
seek to discover within the Negro com- 
munity those characteristic expressions of 
fundamental human motives.‘ In this 
paper the writer will undertake to sum- 
marize some of the tentative results of an 
attempt to study the Negro community as 
a cultural phenomenon. 


FR stows studies of the city have 


1 Robert E. Park, The City: Suggestions for the 
Investigation of Human Behav.or in the Urban 
Environment, in The City by Robert E. Park, Ernest 
W. Burgess, Roderick D. McKenzie, p. 1. 

* Ernest W. Burgess, The Growth of the City, p. 54. 

’ Ernest W. Burgess, Residential Segregation in 
American Cities, The American Negro, Annals of 
the Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sc., Vol. CKXXX 
(November, 1928) p. 105. 

* Louis Wirth, The Ghetto (Chicago, 1928) p. 9. 
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SPATIAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO 
COMMUNITY 


The spatial distribution of the Negro 
population in a city is significant both 
for its relation to the total organization 
of the urban community and the solidarity 
of the Negro group. We find that the 
concentration of this racial group is 
similar to other immigrant groups. In 
364 Chicago census tracts out of 499 there 
were one or more Negro residents. In 95 
tracts Negroes constituted one per cent or 
more of the population; in 51 tracts 5 
per cent or more; and in 16 tracts 50 per 
cent or more of the population. While 
the wide distribution of solitary residents 
can be accounted for by the fact that in 
many cases they are servants living on the 
premises, one finds widely scattered over 
the city small groups of Negroes who 
have established themselves ‘as families 
and own their homes. For example 
there were 137 tracts in which there were 
five or more Negro families. However, in 
spite of these cases of widely scattered 
groups over go per cent of the Negro 
population is concentrated in what is 
known as the Black Belt. 

The location of the Black Belt in the 
city of Chicago fits into the pattern of 
urban zones as worked out by Dr. Burgess.® 
The largest portion of the Negro popula- 
tion is found in the region between the 
residential and industrial areas. When 
the study of the Negro was made by the 
Commission on Race Relations, the area 
from Thirty-ninth to Fifty-fifth and from 
Michigan to the Lake was a contested 


5 E. W. Burgess, The Growth of the City in Park, 
R. E., The City, Chap. II. 
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area.® Since then the Negro population 
has acquired almost undisputed possession 
of this area as far east as Cottage Grove 
and as far south as Sixtieth Street. The 
movement of the Negro population south- 
ward has often been looked upon as the 
invasion of a residential area by a group 
unsuited economically and culturally for 
the area. But a closer study of the proc- 
esses involved seems to show that the 
Negro group was the only group that 
could have taken over the large residences 
in this area which were being vacated as the 
character of the neighborhood changed. 
Age and sex distribution of Negroes with- 
in the census tracts in this area show them 
to be a migrant group.’ Therefore, 
historically and culturally the Negro 
group was best suited to take over these 
houses and maintain them by keeping a 
large number of roomers.* In Woofter’s 
book on Negro Problems in Cities the 
maps which he has made to show the 
location of the Negro population in cities 
seem to indicate that the location of the 
Negro population in Northern cities bears 
the same relationship to the organization 
of the city as the Negro population in 
Chicago. The distribution of the Negro 
population in Southern Cities seems to 
show many local variations which are 
probably the result of historical condi- 
tions; as, for example, the location of 
Negro quarters in the rear of their white 
employers. 


THE HISTORY OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


In some northern cities the Negro popu- 
lation was inconspicuous as a part of the 


5 The Negro in Chicago, Chicago, 1922. 

7 From a manuscript of the author, on the Negro 
Family in Chicago. 

8 Suggested by Mr. Newcomb of the Local Com- 
munity Research Staff who has been studying the 
distribution of age and sex groups in the city of 
Chicago. 


urban organization until the migrations 
during the World War. In such cases 
there was a lack of community conscious- 
ness on the part of the few Negro families 
which were lost in the white population. 
Their status though somewhat lower than 
that of the whites was superior to that of 
Negroes who form large communities in 
segregated areas. In other cities the 
Negro community has a history extending 
back to the early history of the city. In 
Chicago the Negro community dates its 
origin traditionally to the first settler. By 
1900 several colonies of Negroes had 
sprung up, and half the Negro population 
was located in the Black Belt. From 1900 
to 1910 the population increased from 
30,150 to 44,103. But it was during the 
next decade that the most significant 
change took place in the Negro popula- 
tion. The increase in population during 
this period of 148.5 per cent is significant 
not only because of the enormous growth 
in the size of the Negro population, but 
because of the changes which is occasioned 
within the internal organization of the 
Negro community. Externally the es- 
tablished equilibrium was destroyed and 
a new relationship with the urban com- 
munity was gradually established not 
without conflicts and a race riot. In the 
process of adjustment the Negro lost on 
the whole some of the privileges he had 
formerly enjoyed, but on the other hand 
it created a community solidarity and 
differentiation that has been significant 
for the development of the Negro’s place 
within the community. The migration 
from the South brought into Chicago 
thousands of Negro peasants, with differ- 
ent tradiations and habits from the settled 
population. The consequent changes in 
institutions, class differentiations, and 
specialization of functions have contrib- 
uted to creating a relatively self-sufficient 
community. 
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ORGANIZATION OF THE NEGRO COMMUNITY 


In discussing the organization of the 
Negro community we are concerned first 
with those institutions which develop 
within the community for the purposes of 
carrying on group life and maintaining 
control. In the city of Chicago these 
organizations may be divided into six 
types: (1) Economic organizations; (2) 
Organizations for social intercourse; (3) 
Religious organizations; (4) Professional 
organizations; (5) Social and civic or- 
ganizations; (6) Political organizations. 

1. The economic organizations are of 
two types: (a) Business enterprises and 
(b) labor organizations. The business 
enterprises consist of such larger establish- 
ments as insurance companies, banks, 
newspapers, and manufacturing, besides 
the many smaller businesses. The labor 
organizations include the two Pullman 
porters’ associations, plasterers’ unions, 
waiters’ union, a musicians’ union, and red 
caps’ union,etc. Although some of these 
unions are affiliated with white labor or- 
ganizations they represent on the whole 
efforts on the part of different sections of 
the Negro population with common in- 
terests to maintain control. 

2. The organizations for social inter- 
course consist of (a) lodges and (b) social 
clubs. The lodges are fraternal crganiza- 
tions with 1ituals. Although these or- 
ganizations do not have the influence 
that they have in the South where they 
tank next to the church, they still have 
considerable prestige. The social clubs 
include a rather large variety of groups. 
Prominent among them is the Federation 
of Women’s Clubs which undertake wel- 
fare work. The City Federation is a part 
of a state and national organization and is 
probably the most widespread and power- 
ful organization among colored women. 
There are state clubs in which former resi- 
dents of southern states attempt to main- 


tain and build up the associations connected 
with a common origin. The college clubs 
are fostered by the alumni of the southern 
Negro colleges; while the Greek letter 
fraternities and sororities hold together 
college graduates from all over the country. 
There is also an Intercollegiate Club which 
affords social intercourse for Negro stu- 
dents in the local universities. 

3. The religious organizations may be 
divided into three classes: (a) the de- 
nominational churches; (b) the independ- 
ent and more liberal churches; (c) the 
store-front churches. Each type of church 
has grown up in response to the different 
conceptions of life held by the different 
strata of the Negro population. The 
older denominational churches, especially 
the Methodist and Baptist, hold about 
the same dominant place in the social life 
of masses of Negroes as they do in the 
South. ‘‘They serve as a medium for the 
exchange of ideas, making and maintain- 
ing friendships, community codperation, 
collective striving, group competition, 
as well as for the dissemination of infor- 
mation, assistance and advice on practi- 
cal problems, and the upholding of re- 
ligious ideals.’’® For the more intelligent 
and emancipated portion of the Negro 
population these churches are not con- 
genial. These people are to be found in 
the Congregational, Catholic, Lutheran, 
and Episcopal churches and the inde- 
pendent churches. The denominational 
churches do not always offer to the mi- 
grant the satisfactions which he found in 
the church in the South. For example, a 
migrant who deserted one of the larger 
churches said that in her church in Ala- 
bama she had a regular seat and if she were 
not present the pastor came to her home 
to find out the reason, but that in Chicago 
she was not only not missed from church 
but was not even known by the pastor. 


9 The Negro in Chicago, pp. 142-143. 
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The “‘store-front’’ church comes into ex- 
istence as a result of an effort to maintain 
the face-to-face relationships of the South. 

4. The professional organizations for 
physicians, dentists, pharmacists, and 
lawyers bring together Negro professional 
men in their respective associations where 
they maintain group standards and pro- 
mote their mutual welfare. These asso- 
ciations including the social workers are 
developed partly from necessity and partly 
from choice; for even-where membership 
is open in the white organizations the 
more intimate relations in the Negro 
community among those with common 
traditions and the same problems make 
such exclusive associations desirable. 

5. Chief among the social and civic 
agencies we find organizations like the 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, the Chicago Ur- 
ban League, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, various homes for 
working girls, community centers, and 
hospitals. 

6. Organizations among Negroes fot 
political purposes are maintained in two 
wards under the leadership of Negro 
committeemen. The organizations form 
a part of the regular Republican machine. 
During the recent fight between the two 
factions in the party, the so-called reform 
group were able to create an organization 
among Negroes. There has been some 
attempts with little success to form inde- 
pendent political organizations; and dur- 
ing the presidential campaign there was a 
Democratic organization that did not 
survive the election. 

Not only is the Negro community char- 
acterized by the formal types of organiza- 
tions which have been described above, 
but there are social distinctions of an in- 
formal nature which make for status and 
control. Even in those small Negro 





communities in Northern cities where 
there is little differentiation of the Negro 
group there is nearly always a cleavage 
due to a feeling of superiority on the 
part of a small number of families con- 
stituting often the older settlers who 
have acquired property and built up 
standards of conduct and who guard 
their status very jealously. They view 
with suspicion and alarm the advent of 
new-comers especially when it means the 
lowering of their status. In Chicago 
when the migrants began pouring into 
the city, some of the old settlers who re- 
garded this movement as a menace to 
their own status moved into white neigh- 
borhoods. This was especially easy in 
the case of mulattoes whose color did not 
arouse Opposition. 

In the Negro population we see taking 
place the same processes which we find 
in the immigrant communities. Just as 
within the immigrant colonies the more 
ambitious and those with keener intelli- 
gence emerge from the mass the same types 
become differentiated from the mass of 
Negroes. In the case of the white immi- 
grants, they move into areas of second 
immigrant settlement and the ties of race, 
language, and culture are weakened." 
This process among Negroes is held in 
check because of the fact of color which 
makes it possible to resist the expansion 
on the part of the Negro community. 

Dr. Park has pointed out the fact that, 
“among no other people is it possible to 
find so many stages of culture existing 
contemporaneously’’"' as we find among 
Negroes and it might be added that these 
differences are accentuated in the urban 


10 Robert E. Park, A Spacial Pattern and a Moral 
Order in the Urban Community, Edited by Ernest W. 
Burgess (Chicago, 1926) p. 9. 

11 Robert E. Park, The Conflict and Fusion of 
Cultures With Special Reference to the Negro, 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. IV, p. 115. 
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environment. We find for example among 
the Negro population religious beliefs 
and practices ranging from the primitive 


‘‘shout’’ which is to be found among we 


lated plantation Negroes in the South t 
the modern metaphysical religious con- 
ceptions. The migration of the Negro to 
the Northern cities has been likened to a 
folk movement because the leaders fol- 
lowed the masses. Young men and 
women who have completed their educa- 
tion in the South, as well as those seek- 
ing the advantages of Northern schools, 
have all followed the masses to Northern 
cities to practice their professions and 
seek their fortunes in a large community of 
Negroes. The presence in the Negro 
community of a large group of professional 
and business people to serve their various 
demands creates a distinct class, not always 
accepted by the older settlers. Here we 
have what might be called competition 
between these classes. Generally, the 
new professional and business classes 
relegate the older residents to a less promi- 
nent place. Often they intermarry with 
the old settlers. 


THE NEGRO FAMILY 


Since the study of the Negro family is 
fundamental to an understanding of the 
controls and traditions of Negro group 
life and adjustments to the urban environ- 
ment, it naturally forms a basis for the 
study of the Negro community. Accord- 
ing to the present method of studying the 
Negro community, instead of regarding it 
as a homogeneous group, the Negro 
population is broken up in so far as it is 
possible to get objective indices to the 
different sections of the population, and 
the significance of the statistics on the 
family is brought out through their rela- 
tion to the differences in the Negro 
population. 

In regard to age and sex distribution of 


the Negro population within the census 
tracts, we find considerable variation. 
We find some tracts which approach the 
distribution of age and sex groups for the 
country as a whole. Others conform 
more to the form for the city showing the 
influence of migration in disproportion- 
ately large numbers of men and women 
from twenty to forty-four years of age. 
Another fact of special importance in the 
study of the family which serves as an 
index to the character of these areas is 


the great variation in the amount of home J 


ownership. In nine of fifty-one tracts 
chosen for intensive study there was no 
home ownership. The significance of 
this receives the proper emphasis when 
we realize that in one of these tracts there 
were 455 families and in another tract 
440 families. The rate of home owner- 
ship increases until it reaches 78.3 per 
cent in one area. In one tract, known as 
Morgan Park, in 1920 of a total of 189 
Negro families 139 owned their homes. 
The high per cent of home ownership in 
this area is an index to the history and 
culture of the Negro population in this 
area. The first few Negroes in this area 
were servants employed by the professors 
at a theological seminary in this section. 
The increase in population was due to the 
fact that well-to-do Negroes owning 
homes in the more congested sections sold 
out to migrants and sought better home 
conditions for themselves and children. 
Many of them were civil service employees 
and Pullman porters."* Later influx into 
this area has changed its character and 
these changes are reflected in the statis- 
tics for family disorganization. 

By the distribution of the statistics for 
family disorganization according to census 
tracts something of their true significance 
becomes apparent. The rate of Negro 


12 The Negro in Chicago, p. 137-138. 
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desertions varies among these census 
tracts from zero in three tracts to 16.6 per 
cent. Non-support among Negroes varies 
from zero in five tracts to 23 per cent. 
Juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, and 
charity cases show the same wide varia- 
tions. At the present stage of the study 
correlation between these factors has not 
been worked out; but from family his- 
tories and other materials throwing light 
on the cultural difference between these 
tracts, we are in a position to indicate the 
significance of statistics on the Negro 
family. Let us take for example one cen- 
sus tract south of Washington Park where 
there has been a colored settlement for 
about twenty-three years. In this area 
in 1920 one hundred and two of the 350 
families owned their homes. Over a 
period of two and a half years there were 
six cases of illegitimacy and five cases of 
desertions. For 1926 there were only five 
cases of arrests for juvenile delinquency; 
for 1927 there were twenty-one charity 
cases and ten cases of non-support. In 
locating the residences of certain profes- 
sional and business groups it was found that 
sixty-five such families fell within this 
tract and when the personnel of these 
classes is completely determined more will 
undoubtedly be found to be resident there. 

Although this area shows up a relatively 
small amount of family disorganization 
and considerable home ownership as well 
as a large upper class group, it is by no 
means free from those forms of social 
pathology which we would not according 
to our thesis associate with that area. To 
explain the discrepancy it is necessary to 
remember that there is not as complete 
segregation of classes within the Negro 
community as in the white. In spite of 
the effort on the part of Negroes on the 
higher cultural levels to move into areas 
where they can maintain standards, Ne- 
groes on a lower level are constantly 
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pressing close upon them. There are 
neighborhoods which have organized 
to maintain standards by preventing the 
entrance of undesirable persons. Conse- 
quently, it is not to be expected that an 
area as large as the one we are considering 
would be entirely free from family disor- 
ganization. Family histories collected 
within this area show that many of its 
residents have a family tradition and a 
very definite conception of their rdle in the 
community. These families have origi- 
nated in a struggle for property and educa- 
tion and have passed the tradition on to 
their children. When we compare cultural 
differences between this group and those 
areas in which there is no history of home 
ownership, achievement, and family tra- 
dition, statistics for the Negro family be- 
come significant because of their relation 
to the cultural differences in the Negro 
community. 


CONCLUSION 


In this paper an attempt has been made 
to show that the Negro community repre- 
sents a little social world or moral order; 
and that in orde1 to study the Negro com- 
munity in any fundamental sense this 
fact must be taken into consideration. 
The spatial distribution of the Negro 
population is significant both because it 
forms the basis of group solidarity and 
class differentiation. It is in this social 
world with its own public opinion and 
class differentiation that the Negro ac- 
quires status, and controls are maintained. 
The value of this approach to institutional 
and other aspects of Negro life was illus- 
trated in our approach to the study of the 
family, where cultural differences show 
the significance of statistics on the family. 
We did not go into the relation of the 
Negro community to the larger community 
except in its larger and formal organiza- 
tional aspects. 
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THE CONCEPT OF THE CULTURE-AREA 


minded persons must, that the classi- 
fication of cultural data is prerequi- 
site to valid factorization, two questions 
immediately present themselves: What is 
to be the unit of investigation? and What 
should be the basic principle of classifica- 
tion? Presumptive answers to these ques- 
tions are quite worthless. Only by an 
empirical study of the artifacts, the sym- 
bols and the traditional procedures, which 
constitute objectively the cultures of 
various peoples, can the unit of investiga- 
tion and the principle of classification be 
determined. The culture-area is an em- 
pirical grouping of cultural data in which 
the unit of investigation and the principle 
of classification have been derived from 
direct observation of the facts and of 
their temporal and spatial distributions. 
It is therefore receiving more and more 
attention from sociologists who are less 
interested in the chauvanistic defense of 
some sociological system than in a truly 
scientific analysis of collective human 
behavior.! 
While the culture-area concept devel- 
oped chiefly in America and has been used, 
for the most part, in the study of the 


[’ ONE admits, as all scientifically 


' Cf. Herskovits and Willey, ‘The Cultural Ap- 
proach to Sociology,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXIX, 188-199. 
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American Indian, it was anticipated 
many years ago in the ‘‘geographical 
provinces’’ of Adolph Bastian.? Bastian, 
after a series of travels among the primi- 
tive tribes of America, Africa, India, 
Eastern Asia and the islands of the South 
Seas, became convinced of what in current 
ethnological and sociological circles is 
called the ‘“‘psychic unity of mankind.” 
The fundamental similarity of the various 
groups composing the species homo sap- 
iens, Bastian attributed to the Elementarge- 
danken, elemental ideas, with which, pre- 
sumably, all humans are blessed at birth. 
Nowhere in his voluminous writings 
can one find a clear-cut statement of what, 
specifically, elemental ideas are, but prob- 
ably the most appropriate current psy- 
chological label would be ‘‘the original 
nature of man.’’ But granting the funda- 
mental unity of the human species, how 
explain the amazing diversity of opinion 
and practice which confronts the com- 
parative ethnologist? The Elementarge- 
danken, says Bastian, are transformed into 
Volkergedanken, folk ideas, by the pressure 
of geographical circumstances and the 


2 Der Vélkergedanke, passim. Cf. his Ethnische 
Elementargedanken. Cf. also A. A. Goldenweiser, 
“Cultural Anthropology’’ in The History and Pros- 
pects of the Social Sciences CH. E. Barnes, ed.), p. 211. 

3 Cf. Goldenweiser, op. c4, p. 211. 
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cultural and psychological interchanges 
attendant upon tribal contacts. These 
concretings of the abstract Elementarge- 
danken occur at specific times and places. 
Thus result those culturally characteristic 
areas which Bastian called ‘‘geographical 
provinces.’’ While the historian of 
thought finds in these geographical prov- 
inces a ‘‘foreshadowing’’ of the culture- 
area concept, the scientific student of 
society is chiefly impressed by the vague- 
ness of Bastian’s ideas, his metaphysical 
leanings, the uselessness of his undefined 
terms and his failure to delimit the prov- 
inces about which he was so garrulous. 
Bastian’s theories as Goldenweiser says,‘ 
“proved of little practical use in the early 
growth of the science of man, and in due 
time were forgotten.”’ 

Several decades after Bastian’s ponder- 
ous tomes had passed into not unmerited 
desuetude, Graebner, another German 
anthropologist, building upon the founda- 
tions laid by Ratzel, formulated the con- 
cept of the Kulturkreis. The Kulturkreis is, 
literally, a culture-area, but the facts and 
theoretical presuppositions upon which it 
is based conspicuously differentiate it from 
the analogous concept of contemporary 
American ethnologists and call for ex- 
position and critical analysis.® 

It requires only a cursory reading of 
Graebner’s books and monographs to 


4 “Diffusionism and the American School of His- 
torical Ethnology,'’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXI, 34. 

5 For the principles and methods of Grachner and 
his loyal disciples see F. Graebner, Methode der Ethno- 
logie, especially pp. 125-151; ““Kulturkreise und Kul- 
turschichten in Ozeania,’’ Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie, 
XXXVII, 28-54; ‘‘Dit melanesische Bogenkultur und 
ihre Verwandten, Anthropos, IV, 726-780, 998-1032; 
B. Ankerman, ‘‘Kulturkreise and Kulturschichten in 
Afrika,’’ Zeitschrift far Ethnologie, XXXVII, 54-84; 
P. W. Schmidt, ‘‘Kulturkreise und Kulturschichten 
in Siidamerika,"’ Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie, XLV, 


1014-1124. 
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realize that he is less interested in an em- 
pirical classification of cultural data than 
in upholding the tenets of diffusionism. 
Man's power to invent either artifacts or 
ideas is according to Graebner, an almost 
negligible factor in the growth of culture, 
and the last inference one should draw from 
similar cultural features is that they were 
independently invented. Independent ori- 
gin, indeed, can only be assumed after 
tribal contacts and culture-borrowing have 
been excluded. By thus following the 
logical methods of a criminal lawyer, 
Graebner comes to the conclusion that 
the central problem of ethnology is to 
give time-perspective to primitive culture, 
that is, to reconstruct the history of 
peoples who have no written records.® 
Whether or not this be the central prob- 
lem of ethnology, it necessitates a thor- 
oughgoing study of cultural similarities, 
their provenience and their geographic 
distribution. To this task Graebner ad- 
dressed himself with less of scientific 
cautiousness than of diffusionistic zeal. 
He posited two criteria to determine the 
degree of similarity among cultural ele- 
ments, one qualitative, the criterion of 
form, the other quantitative. The former 
refers to similarities in the shape, size, 
color, decorative designs, etc. of two arti- 
facts, or to objective similarities in religi- 
ous rituals or social groupings; the latter, 
to the number of such ‘‘qualitative’’ 
resemblances.’ Graebner seems blissfully 
unaware both of the identity, for all 
practical purposes, of his two criteria and 
of the limited possibilities in cultural 
development.* The closer the resemblance 


® Methode der Ethnologie, p. 140 ff. Cf. A. A. Gol- 
denweiser, ‘Cultural Anthropology,”’ in The History 
and Prospects of the Social Sciences, p. 235. 

7 Methode der Ethnologie, p. 104 ff. 

8 Cf. M. J. Herskovits, ‘“The Cattle Complex in 
East Africa,’’ American Anthropologist, 28, pp. 2357 
236; A. A. Goldenweiser, “The Principle of Limited 
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between two culture-elements, judged by 
these relatively unanalyzed criteria, the 
higher the probability, according to 
Graebner, of their common origin and of 
their diffusion through tribal contacts. 
Indeed ‘‘probability’’ is too mild a word, 
for Graebner would claim absolute valid- 
ity for his criteria, and once cultural 
similarity has been thereby established, 
the common origin and diffusion of the 
compared elements become Graebnerian 
certainties, regardless of the distance be- 
tween the areas where the elements are 
found. ° 

But Graebner does not delimit his 
Kulturkreise by mapping the geographic 
distributions of independent culture-ele- 
ments. On the contrary he emphatically 
asserts that a culture-element, be it an 
artifact, a symbol, a ritual, a social group- 
ing, has no independent existence and 
never travels alone.’® It is an inseparable 
part of a cluster of culture-elements which 
constitute a unity, stabilized in a given 
area and diffused as a whole." This 
cluster, or group of adhesive cultural 





Possibilities in the Development of Culture,’’ Journal 
of American Folklore, XXVI1, p. 259 ff.; F. Boas, Review 
of Graebner’s Methode der Ethnologie, Science, Vol. 
XXXIV, n.s., pp. 804 ff.; P. Ehrenreich, Correspondenz 
blatt der deutschen Gesellschaft fur Anthropologie, Ethno- 
logie und Urgeschichte, 1903, pp. 176-180. 

* Graebner, op. cit., p. 62 ff. 

10 Graebner, op. cit., p. 115 ff. 

| Graebner’s dogmatic assertion that a culture- 
trait is never singly diffused, but always as a unit ina 
Kulturkomplex, is one of the most palpable absurdities 
in ethnological literature. It can best be described 
in Graebner’s own phrase, “‘kulturgeschichtliches 
Nonsens."’ For an excellent illustration of the inde- 
pendent dissemination of culture-traits and of their 
fortuitous coalescence into tribal complexes, see R. 
F. Benedict, *“The Concept of the Guardian Spirit in 
North America,"’ Memoirs of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association, No. 29, especially pp. 84-85. Cf., 
R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, Chap. XV; E. Sapir, 
“Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture,"’ 
Memoir 90, Canada Department of Mines, Geological 


Survey, Pp. 44-51. 
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features, to use Tylor’s phrase, is the 
Graebnerian Kulturcomplex, and the cri- 
teria of similarity noted above are applied 
to culture-elements only for the purpose 
of establishing the empirical and logical 
identity of various culture-complexes. 
The Kulturkreis does not presuppose abso- 
lute unity of cultural conditions nor abso- 
lute continuity in the dissemination of 
culture-elements, for the possibility of 
cultural stratification must always be 
taken into account. It is based upon the 
simple fact, says Graebner, “‘dass ein 
bestimmter Komplex von Kulturelemen- 
ten fiir ein bestimmtes Gebiet charakter- 
istisch und in der Hauptsache darauf 
beschrankt ist.’"'? A Kulturkreis is, in 
other words, the area in which one finds 
a Graebnerian Kulturkomplex. 

But Graebner’s Kulturkomplex does not 
bear close scientific scrutiny. It is, in the 
first place, composed of culture-elements 
which have been arbitrarily selected, 
chiefly from the realm of material culture,'* 
and which are assumed to constitute an 
almost indissoluble unity, without any 
explanation of the basis for this associa- 
tion. In the second place, the Graebner- 
ian, in comparing the component culture- 
elements of complexes, considers only 
external and formal similarity and ignores 
completely the social milieu in which the 
elements are found, the different meanings 
which the elements may have in various 
tribal groups and the different uses to 
which they may be put.'* This may be a 


12 Graebner, op. cit., p. 133. 

13 Cf. B. Aukerman, ‘‘Kulturkreise und Kultur- 
schichten in Afrika,’ Zeitschrift fur ethnologie, 
XXXVII, 71-72. 

14 Graebner, op. cit., pp. 144-46. For a more de- 
tailed criticism of the Graebnerian Kulturkomplex, 
especially as it relates to the relative importance of 
diffusion and parallelism in the growth of culture, see 
F. Boas, Review of Graebner’s Methode der Ethno- 
logie, Science, XXXIV, n.s., p. 805 ff; R. H. Lowie, 
‘On the Principle of Convergence in Ethnology,” 
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legitimate procedure for one who has 
determined to prove at all costs the uni- 
versality of diffusion, but it is not a scien- 
tific method of cultural classification. 

The Kulturkreis is, then, a far-flung cul- 
tural district, not necessarily geographi- 
cally continuous, in which a number of 
culture-elements, arbitrarily selected, ad- 
here in a characteristic Kulturkomplex. 
The Kulturkreis is not an empirical group- 
ing of tribal, or other social, units accord- 
ing to their objective and psychological 
cultural resemblances; and it should be 
quite clear, even from the brief exposition 
that has been given, that the concept is 
based upon a number of a priori assump- 
tions and unproved postulates which un- 
mistakably reflect Graebner’s diffusion- 
istic bias.' 

Neither the geographical provinces of 
Bastian nor the Kulturkreise of Graebner 
are acceptable inductions from carefully 
observed and adequately classified ethnic 
data. Even as heuristic tools they are 
dangerously misleading. For the former 
are quasi-mystical and based upon obso- 
lete psychology; while the latter rest 
upon logical modes of classification which 
ignore cultural realities. 

The culture-areas of American ethnolo- 
gists may leave much to be desired by those 
who long to find order in the chaos of 
human living, but they have certainly 
not come out of philosophical speculation 
or an ill-concealed effort to substantiate 
a preconception by specious reasoning. 
They bear the stamp of inductive research 
and may justly be regarded as almost in- 
evitable by-products of ethnological field- 
work among the American Indians. There 





Journal American Folklore, XXV ,24 ff; M. J. Herskovits, 
“The Cattle Complex in East Africa,’’ American Anthro- 
pologist, 28, pp. 231-239. 

16 Cf. A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘Diffusionism and the 
American School of Historical Ethnology,’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXI, 21-23. 
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is nothing recondite or esoteric about the 
culture-area idea, but to understand it 
clearly and to evaluate its usefulness one 
must acquire familiarity with the meth- 
ods, the principles and the terminology of 
those American ethnologists whose re- 
searches have led to its formulation." 

The culture-area idea had its origin, 
according to Goldenweiser,!” in Professor 
Boas’ attempt to classify and arrange the 
ethnographic collections of the American 
Museum of Natural History. He found 
that the specimens could be ranged in 
relatively homogeneous groups which 
corresponded to specific geographical dis- 
tricts, and that North America could 
thus be divided into areas characterized 
by their material culture. While this 
“‘origin’’ is as plausible as any that has 
been suggested, it is highly improbable, 
as Wissler has recently pointed out,'* that 
the culture-area concept, either in its in- 
ception or in its present form, can be 
attributed to any one individual. It is a 
natural outgrowth of research and teach- 
ing and of the efforts of several scholars 


16 For popular and semi-popular descriptions of the 
methods and concepts of this school of American 
ethnologists see, F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man; 
A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization; R. H. Lowie, 
Primitive Society; A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology; A. M. 
Tozzer, Social Origins and Social Continuities;C. Wissler, 
The American Indian; Man and Culture; The Relation of 
Nature to Man in Aboriginal America; W. F. Ogburn, 
Social Change; H. E. Barnes, The New History and the 
Social Studies, Chap. IV. For technical expositions 
and for the factual materials on which the concepts 
of this school are based, see the monographic studies © 
by Boas, Lowie, Wissler, Kroeber, Goldenweiser, 
Benedict, Herskovits, Bogoras, Swanton, Speck, 
Dorsey, Goddard, Holmes, Mason, Mooney, Nelson, 
Radin, Sapir, Spinden, Teit, Fletcher, Waterman, etc. 

17 *‘Cultural Anthropology,” in the The History and 
Prospects of the Social Sciences, p. 244, footnote 72. Cf. 
also, by the same author, ‘‘Diffusionism and the 
American School of Historical Ethnology,’’ American 
Journal of Sociology, XX XI, 34-35. 

18**The Culture-Area Concept in Sociai Anthro- 
pology,”’ American Journal of Sociology, XXXII, 882 ff. 
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to derive methodological and interpreta- 
tive principles from the descriptive mono- 
gtaphs of specialists in American Indian 
cultures. 

In the earlier stages of anthropological 
development in this country, the ideal of 
the field-worker was to describe com- 
pletely, and as objectively and concretely 
as possible, not only all of the material 
and non-material culture-traits of a tribe 
but also its language and its racial) char- 
acteristics. But life is short and time is 
fleeting and American anthropologists 
soon realized that this ideal exceeded the 
grasp of a single individual. Specializa- 
tion followed along three chief lines: 
linguistics, somatology, and culture.'® 
Nor was division of labor to stop here. 
The complete description of the culture- 
traits of one tribe is, for a single investiga- 
tor, a big task; of several tribes, well-nigh 
impossible.2° American  ethnologists 
therefore came to concentrate upon single 
tribes or upon several neighboring tribes 
with similar cultures. Specialization be- 
came not only topical, but regional.” 
The point to be noted here is that the 
attempt to describe completely the culture- 
traits of the American Indian literally 
forced ethnologists into specialization by 
geographical areas. The boundaries to 
these areas, as Wissler points out,”? were 
not absolutely set by the investigators 
but were inherent in the phenomena 
themselves. As soon as the findings of 


Cf. C. Wissler, “‘Recent Developments in 
Anthropology,"’ in Recent Developments in the Social 
Sciences (E. C. Hayes, ed.), p. 57 ff. ‘ 

2° For an interesting list of data ‘‘needed to char- 
acterize the material culture of an Americas tribe," 
see C. Wissler, ‘‘Material Culture of the North Ameri- 
can Indians,’’ American Anthropologist, 16, No. 3, (n.s.), 
Pp. 448-449. 

1 Cf. C. Wissler, ‘“The Culture-Area Concept in 
Social Anthropology,’ American Journal of Sociology, 
XXXII, 882 ff. 

2 Tbhid., p. 883. 


these various regional specialists were 
compared and contrasted, the culture-area 
concept became practically inevitable. 
The scientific study of cultures, like the 
scientific study of any phenomena, necessi- 
tates an analysis of large and intricate 
wholes into their component parts. Cul- 
tural analysis by American ethnologists 
has led to the formulation of the method- 
logical concepts of the culture-trait, the 
culture-complex, and the culture-area. 

The culture-trait is a unit of tribal cul- 
ture.* But it is not a unit in the sense of 
an absolute and indivisible entity with a 
constant quantitative value. It is, rather, 
what may be called a practical or an ob- 
servational unit. It is a cultural element 
which the ethnological field-worker sees, 
or thinks he sees, when he sets about to 
describe the social life of a primitive 
people. For example, among the Todas 
a man may not utter the name of his 
mother’s brother.*4 This observed fact 
is recorded as a culture-trait. A field- 
worker among the Blackfoot Indians notes 
that at certain times members of this 
tribe torture themselves.** This is a trait 
of the tribal culture. The Central Eskimo 
do their sea-hunting in Kayaks;?* the 
Sioux Indians live in tipis;?” a Crow Indian 
must not speak to his wife's parents.*® 
These are randomly selected illustrations 
of culture-traits. 

Further analysis of the culture-trait 
brings out two points which receive em- 
phasis in current ethnological literature. 
The first is that the culture-traits of differ- 


% C. Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 50. 

*W.H.R. Rivers, The Todas, p. 626. 

*5 L. Spier, ‘““The Sun Dance of the Plains Indians,’ 
Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural 
History, Vol. 16, part 7, p. 461. 

26 F. Boas, ‘“The Central Eskimo,’’ Sixth Annual 
Report, Bureau of Ethnology, p. 486. 

27°C. Wissler, The Relation of Nature to Man in 
Aboriginal America, p. 1. 

28 R. H. Lowie, Primitive Society, p. 87. 
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ent tribes should never be identified merely 
on the basis of their objective similarity; 
they must also be psychologically similar, 
that is, they must have the same ‘“‘mean- 
ing’’ in the tribes in which they are found. 
It is here that the American school takes 
definite issue with the Graebernians who, 
as we have seen,?* contend that objective 
resemblance between two culture-elements 
establishes identity and proves diffusion 
from a common source. Boas has tersely 
expressed the contrary position of Ameri- 
can ethnologists as follows: 


The concepts of comparability and homogencity 
. . . . have to deal not only with historical rela- 
tionship, but . . . . with psychological similarity 
. . If the aged are killed by one people for 
economic reasons, by another to insure them a happy 
future life, then the two customs are not comparable, 
even if they should have their origin in the same 
historical sources.*° 


The ‘second fact revealed by a scrutiny 
of the culture-trait is that it is ‘‘not a 
clear-cut unit, but a kind of complex.’’*! 
For example, the trait of Toda culture 
mentioned above,*®? that a man may not 
utter the name of his mother’s brother, 
does not stand isolated from all other Toda 
traits. On the contrary, it is, from the 
Toda point of view, inextricably bound 
up, logically and functionally, with a 
number of other traits. It is a link in a 
series which cuts across Toda social or- 
ganization, Toda etiquette, and Toda re- 
ligion. Or to cite Wissler’s frequently 
quoted illustration, taken from Jenks’ 
monogtaph, the Ojibway Indians use 
wild rice for food. This is a trait of 
Ojibway culture. But, as Wissler says: 


. . . each member of the tribe did not snatch his 
rice food directly from the plant as do the birds, but 





29 Supra., p. 422ff. 

30 F. Boas, Review of Graebner’s Methode der 
Ethnologie, Science, 34, n.s., p. 808. 

31 Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 51. 

32 Supra, p. 425. 
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received it as the end of a cycle of activities in which 
he, as an individual, played a varying part. Thus, 
though the plant is wild, some care was given the 
plots where it grew; later, the plants were tied in 
bunches to discourage rice-eating birds, then the rice 
was gathered, cured, hulled, winnowed, stored, 
cooked, and eaten. . . . . The many processes in- 
volved required techniques of various complexities 
and special appliances. But that is not all, for inti- 
mately bound up in the whole are property rights, 
labor obligations, etiquette, methods of keeping time, 
and a number of special religious observances, pro- 
hibitions, and taboos.* 


Some of the traits in a complex are, ob- 
viously, necessarily related to each other. 
Prerequisite to the Toda taboo on utter- 
ing the name of one’s maternal uncle is a 
classificatory system which makes certain 
distinctions in kinship by blood and 
marriage. An Objibway Indian cannot 
eat wild rice until it has been gathered. 
The relations between such traits are 
functional and necessary. But other traits 
in a complex are not necessarily related 
to each other. While from the Ojibway 
point of view the gathering of wild rice 
may be ano more “‘necessary’’ preliminary 
to eating it than the performance of a 
religious ritual, it is quite clear that the 
latter trait could be omitted without dis- 
turbing the remainder of the complex.™ 
A culture-complex is, then, a cluster of 
culture-traits some of which are function- 
ally associated and therefore indispensable, 
others of which are apparently related 
only fortuitously, but all of which are 
knit together into what seems to the 
members of the tribe possessing the com- 
plex, a logical whole. It should be 
noted that the culture-complex as thus 
described differs markedly from the Graeb- 
nerian Kulturkomplex. The latter, as we 


%3 Wissler, op. cit., pp. 51-52. Cf. A. E. Jenks, 
“The Wild Rice Gatherers of the Upper Lakes,” 
Nineteench Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Part 2. 

4 Wissler, op. cit., p. 64. 
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have seen,®* is a group of arbitrarily se- 
lected culture-elements, chiefly artifacts, 
assumed to constitute an indivisible unity 
which is diffused as a whole; the former is 
simply a description of the inter-relation 
and interdependence of a number of ob- 
served traits, material and non-material, 
with no assumptions as to the origin and 
diffusion of these traits, either singly or 
in combination. 
If on studies a trait-complex as it 
appears in various regions it quickly be- 
comes apparent that the complex is not a 
constant, having the same form and con- 
tent wherever found, but a variable. Not 
only do individual traits differ, in prac- 
tice, from one social group to another 
within a given tribe, but the complex as 
a whole varies from one tribe to another. 
The so-called “‘maize-complex,’’ for ex- 
ample, is widely distributed among North 
American Indians.** It includes all the 
practices, processes, and ceremonies which 
accompany the production of maize and 
its use as a staple food. But the methods 
of planting, cultivating, gathering, grind- 
ing, etc., and the ceremonial and ideology 
associated with these procedures, exhibit 
tribal variations. Some of the processes 
may be altogether omitted; others may be 
highly elaborated in one tribe and ex- 
tremely attentuated in another. The sun 
dance, a ceremonial complex found among 
the Plains Indians, is composed, according 
to Professor Spier,*” of eighty-two traits 
or elements. But no one tribe has all 
these traits; the number varies from five 
in the Canadian Dakota tribe to fifty-four 
in the Arapaho. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, for the trained investigator to find 
among these differences the ‘‘typical’’ trait 
and the ‘‘typical’’ complex, and to recog- 


*§ Supra, p. 422ff. 

°° Wissler, The American Indian, p. 20. 

*7 Cited by Wissler in The Relation of Nature to Man 
in Aboriginal America, p. 83 ff. 
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nize the variations as deviations from 
these norms.** A glance at Wissler’s 
map showing the distribution of the 
Plains type of female dress,*® will make 
clear that the local differences are merely 
variations on the same stylistic theme. 
A culture-complex may, in the light of 
the foregoing, be re-defined as a varying 
cluster of culture-traits, each of which is 
itself a variable. 

If the geographic distribution of a 
culture-complex be plotted on a map, the 
complex and its variants will not be ran- 
domly scattered, but definitely localized 
in a continuous area. Wissler has shown 
this to be true for practically all the major 
trait-complexes of the American [Udians.*° 
It also appears that if we select the most 
highly elaborated variant of a complex, 
that is, the one composed of the largest 
number of interdependent traits, it will 
be found to occupy a ‘‘central’’ position 
in relation to the other variants. The 
contiguous variants will most closely 
resemble the ‘‘typical’’ or ‘‘central”’ 
complex, in the number of constituent 
traits and the intricateness of their inter- 
relation, and this similarity will decrease 
as the distance from the ‘‘center’’ in- 
creases. Wissler holds that all trait- 
complexes thus far studied fall into these 
zoned distributions around common cen- 
ters.*! 

What happens, one may ask, when the 
geographic distributions of many trait- 
complexes are superimposed? As ethnol- 
ogists have repeatedly demonstrated, 
from Tylor’s pioneer investigation” to 


38 Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 53. 

39 Tbid., p. $4. 

40 Wissler, The American Indian, passim. 

1 Wissler, The Relatson of Nature to Man in Aboriginal 
America, pp. 180-82. and passim. 

42 E. B. Tylor, “‘On a Method of Investigating the 
Development of Institutions; applied to Laws of 
Marriage and Descent,’’ Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. 18, 


Pp. 245-272. 
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the study by Hobhouse, Wheeler and 
Ginsberg ,** trait-complexes coincide, they 
are associated and integrated in character- 
istic clusters, they accumulate in a circum- 
scribed territory. The relation between 
coincident trait-complexes does not seem 
to be a functional or necessary one. In 
fact, the contrary has repeatedly been 
demonstrated, as in the well-known asso- 
ciation between the maize-complex and 
the pottery-complex in North America. 
Trait-complexes are bound together for 
the most part simply because historical 
causes have brought them together.“ We 
are not here primarily concerned with the 
basis of this association, but with the 
observable fact. 

If now, to follow Wissler’s lead once 
more, we consider all trait-complexes 
jointly, and shift the point of view from 
the cultural units, namely, the trait and 
the complex, to the social units,* it will 
be found that these social units, namely, 
the tribes, can be ranged in relatively 
homogeneous groups localized in continu- 
ous areas. “This will give us culture 
areas, or a Classification of social groups 
according to their cultural traits.’’4* 

The exposition up to this point should 
have made it fairly clear that a culture- 
area is not a rigidly delimited district. 
Its periphery is always, to some extent, 
arbitrary. The intersecting straight lines 
which mark off, for example, the Plains 
Indian culture-area*’ could be shifted here 
and there into a somewhat different geo- 
metric design without doing violence to 


48 Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg, The Material 
Culture and Social Institutions of the Simpler Peoples. 
“4 Wissler, The American Indian, pp. 385-388. 

“6 Except in dealing with archaeological data, it is 
difficult and perhaps unnecessary, to maintain the 
distinction between a cultural unit and a social unic, 
for culture-traits and culture-complexes are after all 
merely the folkways and mores of living tribes. 

© Ibid., p 218 

‘7 Ibid., p. 221. 
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the assembled data or to the principle of 
classification. Indeed the boundary lines 
of a culture-area are hardly more than a 
gtaphic device to indicate that within the 
enclosed region there is a cluster of trait- 
complexes in characteristic combination, 
or, to phrase it from the viewpoint of the 
social units, that the flexible periphery 
encompasses a group of tribes whose cul- 
ture is relatively homogeneous. The cul- 
ture-area concept is empirical and analyti- 
cal, and it should always be understood 
that further research may necessitate ex- 
pansion or reduction of a given area, 
Occasionally, of course, the boundary- 
line to an area may be set by climatic or 
other geographical conditions, as Hers- 
kovits found in his study of the culture- 
areas of Africa, where the line of sixty- 
inch rainfall unequivocally divides the 
Congo area from the East African Cattle 
area,*® but this is exceptional. 

It should also be clear from the fore- 
going exposition that the tribes included 
in a culture-area are not thus grouped as 
culturally homogeneous merely because 
they objectively exhibit similar trait- 
complexes. The social attitudes accom- 
panying these trait-complexes, the social 
emphasis given to one complex rather 
than another, the way in which the trait- 
complexes interpenetrate to form a char- 
acteristic cultural pattern, must all be 
considered. For this reason the culture- 
area concept is said to be not only objec- 
tive but psychological.4® For this, and 
for other reasons, it stands out in sharp 
contrast to the Graebnerian Kulutrkreis.®° 

Since, as we have seen,®! a ‘‘typical” 


48 M. J. Herskovits, “‘A Preliminary Consideration 
of the Culture Areas of Africa,’ American Anthropolo- 
gist, 26, p. §2. 

49 Cf. A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘Cultural Anthropol- 
ogy,” in The History and Prospects of the Soctal Sctences, 
P- 244 

50 Supra, p. 422 ff. 

5 Supra, Pp. 427. 
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trait-complex and its variants fall into a 
zoned geographic distribution around a 
common center, it is to be expected that 
a number of coincident trait-complexes 
will have the same distribution-form. 
Now a tribal culture is composed of coin- 
cident trait-complexes integrated, objec- 
tively and psychologically, in a character- 
istic way. It follows, then, that the 
tribal cultures within a given culture-area 
must be regarded as variants around a 
“type’’ or norm and that they will be 
distributed geographically like trait-com- 
plexes. This expectation is realized in 
the facts. The Plains Indian culture- 
area will serve as an illustration. Wissler 
describes the type of culture in this area 
as follows: 


The chief traits of this culture are dependence upon 
the buffalo or bison, and the very limited use of roots 
and berries; absence of fishing; lack of agriculture; the 
tipi as a movable dwelling; transportation by land 
only, with the dog and the travois (in historic times 
with the horse); want of basketry and pottery; no 
true weaving; clothing of buffalo and deerskins; a 
special bead technique; high development of work in 
skins; special rawhide work (parfleche, cylindrical 
bag, etc.); use of a circular shield; weak development 
of work in wood, stone, and bone. Their art is 
strongly geometric, but as a whole, not symbolic; 
social organization tends to the simple band; a camp 
circle organization; a series of societies for men; sun 
dance ceremony; sweat house observances, scalp 
dances, etc.® 


The constituent trait-complexes of this 
culture are not spread uniformly over the 
area. Some of the tribes have all of the 
trait-complexes, highly elaborated; others 
have nearly all; others have relatively 
few of the positive trait-complexes and a 
number of the negative ones; while still 
others have a preponderance of the nega- 
tive complexes. To put it more gener- 
ally, any given tribe in this area is, in 
Certain respects, like every other tribe in 
the area; in other respects, it is like the 


® Wissler, op. cit., pp. 218 and 220. 
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tribes in a restricted part of the area; in 
still others, it is unique.** If the thirty- 
one Plains Indian tribes be classified 
according to the number of trait-com- 
plexes, characteristic of this area, which 
they exhibit, and according to the elabo- 
rateness of these complexes,**several group- 
ings emerge: (1) a group of eleven tribes— 
the Assiniboin, Arapaho, Blackfoot, Chey- 
enne, Comanche, Crow, Gros Ventre, 
Kiowa, Kiowa-Apache, Sarsi, and Teton- 
Dakota—having all the chief culture- 
traits of the area; (2) a group of about 
seventeen tribes—Arikara, Mandan, Sho- 
shoni Osage, Wichita, etc.,—having most 
of the positive traits and some of the nega- 
tive ones, such as a limited use of pottery 
and basketry or less dependence upon the 
buffalo and more upon deer and small 
game; (3) a group—Plains-Ojibway, Plains 
Cree, etc.—having a high percentage of 
Plains traits but, in addition, many traits 
not characteristic of this area.5> A study 
of the map will show that the tribes com- 
posing the first group are contiguous from 
north to south and occupy the heart of 
the Plains area; that the second group di- 
vides geographically into two groups, 
one located on the eastern border of the 
central group, the other on the western 
border; and that the tribes composing the 
third group are nearest the boundaries of 
the Plains area, farthest, that is, from the 
central tribes. The habitat of this central 
group is called the culture center and its 
culture is taken ‘‘as the type for the area 
as a whole.’ As we move from this 
center we find tribal variations from this 
type increasing, not abruptly but gradu- 
ally, until we come to regions where the 


88 Cf. A. A. Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, p. 123. 
5&4 **Elaborateness”’ refers chiefly to the number of 
culture-traits composing the complex. Cf., the dis- 
cussion of the sun dance ceremonial, supra, p. 427. 
55 Wissler, op. cit., pp. 220-222, especially Fig. 59. 
56 Tbid., p. 222. 
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tribal cultures exhibit many extraneous 
elements. These outlying districts are 
called marginal areas. The justification 
for the use of this term is found in the 
fact that the “‘extraneous elements’’ are 
seen, upon investigation, to be “‘typical’’ 
of other culture-areas. That is, if we 
continue to move, say westward, from the 
central tribes of the Plains, we should 
encounter more and more extraneous ele- 
ments until eventually we should come 
upon a cluster of tribal cultures whose 
coincident trait-complexes constituted a 
distinct type. The habitat of these tribes 
would be the culture center of the Plateau 
area. 

Exposition in terms of a single illustra- 
tion has the disadvantage of seeming to 
posit unproved assumptions. Culture- 
areas are not data but inductions. When 
the culture of a large portion of the earth's 
surface, such as a continent, is minutely 
analyzed, intensively studied and geo- 
graphically distributed, it is found that 
trait-complexes coincide in specific regions 
in characteristic combinations and that 
the inhabiting tribes are culturally homog- 
eneous, that is, they have about the same 
trait-complexes and the complexes are 
made up of about the same traits. Such 
regions are culture-centers. They are the 
nuclei, so to speak, of culture-areas, which 
may be regarded as types of culture plus 
their variants. Obviously in all culture- 
areas will be found districts in which the 
tribal cultures are of doubtful classifica- 
tion. These are the marginal areas. 

The foregoing exposition of the culture- 
area and its subsidiary concepts may now 
be briefly resumed. The culture-area is, 
first of all, and, for the purpose of this 
paper, most important of all, a method of 
cultural classification. It does not pre- 


suppose a diffusionistic theory nor is it 
based upon any assumptions save the 
methodological assumptions that culture 


is classifiable and that the mode of classi- 
fication should be dictated by cultural 
realities. It developed naturally along 
with that specialization in anthropologi- 
cal research which led field-workers to 
concentrate upon one or two tribal cul- 
tures and eventually, through comparison 
of the resulting monographs, to discover 
that all specific social procedures in 
aboriginal North America were regional 
rather than tribal. The delimitation of 
culture-areas involves an analysis of arti- 
facts, folkways, customs, and institutions 
into their constituent elements. The sim- 
plest observational unit revealed by such 
analysis is called a culture-trait; but 
scrutiny of the culture-trait shows that 
it is not an isolable entity but a link in a 
series of functionally and fortuitously in- 
terrelated traits. This concatenation of 
traits, or cycle of unit-processes, is called 
a culture-complex or a_ trait-complex. 
Trait-complexes are classified according to 
their objective and psychological similari- 
ties, and their geographic distributions 
plotted. It is thereby discovered that 
trait-complexes are not randomly scattered 
but that they tend to coincide, to accumu- 
late in various places in characteristic 
combinations. Such coincidences of trait- 
complexes determine the loci of cul- 
ture-areas.. Description in terms of the 
trait-complex, the cultural unit, tends to 
emphasize the fact that cultural similarities 
cut across political, that is, tribal, lines, 
but the culture-area is more realistically 
described in terms of the social unit. 
From this point of view the culture-area 
is simply an empirical geographic group- 
ing of tribes having similar cultures. 
But similarity, in the parlance of American 
ethnologists, is not identity. A culture- 
area merely defines geographically a type 
of culture and its variants. Within it one 
finds a centrally located group of tribes 
whose culture is highly homogeneous. 
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The habitat of these tribes is the culture 
center. Surrounding this center are other 
tribes whose culture is less homogeneous 
but obviously a variation from the central 
culture. Surrounding these, farthest from 
the center, are tribes whose culture is still 
less homogeneous and in many features 
quite different from the central culture. 
The habitats of these tribes are the mar- 
ginal areas. The boundaries of culture- 
areas are therefore merely diagrammatic, 
serving to differentiate culture centers 
and to mark roughly the geographic limits 
of variation from these norms. 

Culture-areas, as thus conceived, have 
been established with varying degrees of 
exactitude for North and South America 
and for Africa. Ten North American 
areas are recognized: Plains, Plateau, Cali- 
fornia, North ° Pacific Coast, Eskimo, 
Mackenzie, Eastern Woodland, Southeast- 
ern, Southwestern, Nahua.*’ These areas 
are the gradual and empirical results of 
intensive field-work and research. With 
the exception of the Plateau and Macken- 
zie areas, both of which are vague in 
positive trait-complexes, the distinctness 
and approximate boundaries of these cul- 
ture-areas have been clearly established. 
They represent, as Kroeber says, 


. aconsensus of opinion as to the classification 
of a mass of facts, slowly arrived at, contributed to by 
many workers, probably accepted in exact identity by 
no two of them but in essential outlines by all. . . .58 


The five South American areas, Chibcha, 
Inca, Guanaco, Amazon, Antillean,®® are 
products of less intensive research and 
future studies will doubtless increase the 
number.°° Herskovits has mapped the 
East African Cattle Area®! and laid the 


5? Wissler, op. cit., p. 218 ff. 

58 Kroeber, Anthropology, p. 336. 

5° Wissler, op. cit., p. 245 ff. 

6° Kroeber, op. cit., p. 337 

* Herskovits, ““The Cattle Complex in East 
Africa,”’ American Anthropologist, 28. 
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foundations for a mapping of other Afri- 
can areas, but his work must be regarded 
as preliminary to the precise delimination 
of culture-areas for this continent. 

The culture-area concept has been used 
extensively by American ethnologists in 


the study of diffusion. While the geo- 
graphically continuous distribution of 
cultural similarities is doubtless best ex- 
plained by diffusion from common centers 
of dispersal, it should be understood that 
this is an inference from the classified 
data, not an assumption, as in the case of 
the Graebnerian Kulturkreis, upon which 
the classification depends for its validity. 
The culture-area has no time-depth® and 
though it has proved to be a valuable 
heuristic tool in making historical recon- 
structions it is primarily a descriptive, 
not an historical, concept.** Neither 
should the implications of environmental 
determinism conveyed by the term ‘“‘cul- 
ture-area’’ be taken literally. Whatever, 
and to what extent, geographic factors 
determine culture-areas is a research prob- 
lem, not a postulate upon which the cul- 
ture-area concept is based. In brief, the 
culture-area is a classification of coexisten- 
tial cultural data according to their ob- 
‘fective and psychological resemblances 
and in terms of their regional distributions. 
It represents an attempt to reduce the 
chaotic details of primitive social be- 
havior to the level of human comprehen- 
sion, to provide that ordered body of 
knowledge without which scientific fac- 
torization and generalization are impos- 


sible. 


8 Herskovits, “‘A Preliminary Consideration of 
the Culture Areas of Africa,"’ American Anthropologist, 
26, pp. 50-63. 

8 Herskovits, op. cit., p. 657. 

& Sapir, ‘“Time Perspective in Aboriginal American 
Culture,"’ Canada Department of Mines, Geological 
Survey, Memoir 90, Anthropological Series, No. 13, 
p- 44 ff. 
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While the culture-area concept has been, 
up to now, used chiefly by the ethnologists 
in the study of the simpler peoples, it is 
receiving more and more attention from so- 
ciologists and other social scientists,® 
who recognize the applicability of this 


% Cf., F. H. Giddings, The Scientific Study of Human 
Society, p. 16;S. A. Rice, Farmers, and Workers in Ameri- 
can Politics, p. 177 ff.; M. M. Willey, “Society and Its 
Cultural Heritage,’ in An Introduction to Sociology by 
Davis, Barnes and others, pp. 495-587; C. Wissler, 
Man and Culture, Chap. II and passim; ‘The Culture 
Concept in Social Anthropology,’’ loc. cit., p. 881 ff.; 
A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘‘Diffusionism and the American 
School of Historical Ethnology,” loc. cit., p. 37; W. 
D. Wallis, *‘The Analysis of Culture,’’ Pub. of the 
American Sociological Society, XXI, p. 158-164. 


HE following is a description of 

ceremonies held at Skokomish Reser- 

vation, Washington, October 16, 

1927, during a Shaker convention which 
the writer attended. 

The “‘shaking’’ occurred in the evening. 
After the church bell had been tolled and 
all were assembled, seated on benches 
around a clearing in the center of the 
meeting place, the leading minister called 
out: ““Any new joiners?”’ 

A young girl about eighteen years of 
age was brought forward by her mother. 

‘Handle her with care, not too rough,” 
cautioned the minister, ‘“But shake the 
bad stuff off.’’ 

Upon further call for volunteers, three 


1 The Indian Shaker religion was founded by John 
Slocum, a Puget Sound Indian in 1881 after his 
alleged resurrection, The founding of the faith, its 
early history and its beliefs are excellently portrayed 
by James Mooney in his classic The Ghost Dance 
Religion (United States Bureau of Ethnology, 14th 
Annual Report, 1892-3, Part II, pp, 746-63), 
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AN INDIAN SHAKER INITIATION AND HEALING SERVICE! 
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mode of classification to the culture of 
civilized societies. A number of ques- 
tions immediately arise: What are the 
culture-areas of modern society? What 
data are available for their delimitation? 
Will the geographic distribution of the 
trait-complexes of western and oriental 
civilizations give districts of sufficient 
homogeneity to be of service to the 
sociologist? If not, what other regional 
characterizations are necessary? The at- 
tempt should be made to state some of 
the problems suggested by these questions 
in such a way that statistical and other 
techniques may be brought to bear upon 
them. 
























other joiners came forward. The novices 
stood at intervals of four feet facing a 
wooden crucifix made of crossed pieces of 
two-by-fours, and upon which candles 
were burning. The older shakers arose, 
partially disrobed, and formed in a line 
waiting for the ceremonies to begin. 
The leader solicted other participants: 

“Any sick people need help?” 

A man spoke up: “I want help to raise 
my right arm. Difficult to use due to 
paralysis. I want you to get me power 
to use it.”’ 

While other sick people were asking for 
relief, one of the head elders of the church, 
volunteered an explanation of the proceed- 
ings to the writer: 


















This shaking is for this earth to keep body alive. 
Can’t save soul through shaking. Shaking like 
medicine, healing. I can shake strong but that is 
not going to save me. Shake to get power for the 
new members. When they don’t shake, we can't 
consider them members. When they get power, we 
take them as new members. 
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RACE, CULTURAL GROUPS 


When no additional joiners and sick 
people volunteered, all the participants 
stood facing forward and a woman was 
asked to open with prayer. With a voice 
vibrant with intense emotion, she began 
to chant in her native tongue ‘‘In the 
name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost.” 
Repeating the refrain three times, her 
voice mounted in passionate and shrill 
fervor as she crossed herself in the rhythm 
of her song. The congregation then mur- 
mured the chant thrice in unison with 
dignified restraint and solemnity but with 
fervid feeling and religiosity. There was 
a brief stillness, pregnant with ominous 
impressiveness, the cadences of the mourn- 
ful chant still vibrating in one’s memory. 
Then suddenly a weird melody rent the 
air, the song of the medicine men of the 
past. The leaders beat time with cow- 
bells and the participants hopped and 
jumped rhythmically as they sang. The 
voices became louder and louder, the 
peals of the bells deafening in their in- 
tensity, and the jumping more vigorous. 
Soon individuals showed the effects of 
this bedlam and began to shake and writhe 
spasmodically. Heads and arms shook in 
frenzy, eyes and mouths twitched, bodies 
swayed, and some men and women beat 
themselves furiously on their heads, 
breasts and sides. The clangorous bells 
and the ear-rending melody continued; 
intermittently there would be a moment's 
pause in the din, to begin again with ever 
increasing energy and effect. 

Work on the “‘joiners’’ started at once; 
about six individuals concentrating on 
each subject. One stood in back of the 
“joiner’’ ringing two cow-bells directly 
in her ears. Another rotated a lighted 
candle in front of her eyes fixating her 
attention upon it inducing hypnosis. A 
man caressed the head and hair of the 
subject softly and then let his hands wan- 
der up and down the sides of her body 


‘ 
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with gentle languor. A woman raised 
her hands and pressed her palms against 
those of the subject while she shook 
vigorously. Others made passes with 
their hands and arms in front of her face 
and sought to make her body move in 
rhythm with the bells and song. 

The “‘joiners’’ reacted differently to this 
treatment. One soon fell into a cataleptic 
stupor and rotated slowly round and 
around on one spot. But in spite of hours 
of frantic efforts of the believers, she did 
not respond to their attempts to make 
her shake. Another, first dazed, with her 
mouth wide open, breathing heavily, 
then rigid and tense, shortly began to 
shake slowly and finally was jerking 
violently, her head, arms and body shak- 
ing in spasms. The attractive eighteen- 
year-cld girl was the only one, however, 
who ‘‘got under sanctification and received 
the power of God.’’ She appeared irre- 
sponsive at first, while her mother and 
others worked upon her with great earnest- 
ness. As if terror stricken, she held her 
arm before her eyes in despair. Suddenly 
she began to move slowly, bent low in a 
trance, and revolving at least fifty times 
she moved about the room her finger 
pointing to the ground. Eventually she 
fell into a dead faint and lay prostrate on 
the floor as some members kneeled beside 
her praying and singing songs of benedic- 
tion. Finally the girl arose and in an 
ecstatic trance with her right arm stretched 
upward, she led a march around the 
church while her followers sang. 

The healing of the sick proceeded simul- 
taneously with ‘‘giving power’’ to the 
‘joiners.’ The man with the paralytic 
arm received energetic chiropractic treat- 
ment. The sick women were accorded 
especially emphatic healing by the men. 
A humpback with a pointed beard and 
piercing eyes specialized on one of the 
women. Noting the interest the hump- 
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back took in the woman, a fellow partici- 
pant hypnotized both of them and sought 
to effect a communication between them. 
His technique culminated in his pressing 
his cupped hands against the woman's 
abdomen as if gathering some of her spirit 
and then transmitting the captured spirit 
to the humpback. One of the sick 
women who was put in a state of rigid 
coma by the treatment she received, was 
brought back to consciousness by another 
woman who bit into her shoulder and 
blew into the wound as if imbuing her 
with the breath of life. She followed this 
performance by expanding the subject's 
lungs by vigorous arm movements and 
rubbed her body until she breathed nor- 
mally again. 

All this time the bells were ringing, the 
weird rhythmic chants continued and the 
stamping and jumping of the hundred 
participants added to the cacophony. 
Those who were not engaged in hypnotiz- 
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ing the ‘‘joiners’’ and in ‘‘healing’’ the 
sick, operated on each other. One woman 
glided about, feline like, with half closed 
eyes, putting individual after individual 
into a trance. The majority were shaking, 
“getting power’’ and beating themselves 
in convulsive frenzy. All sorts of differ- 
ent postures and attitudes were assumed. 
One individual hopped around the room 
in a hypnoidal state with arms out- 
stretched rigidly. Another with blissful 
rapture, leaned forward in an attitude of 
attention as if listening to some distant 
melodious voices. Still another with a 
finger pointed to the ground exhorted 
with some absent spirits. The madden- 
ing noises continued with unabated fury. 

About three A.M. one of the most active 
of the Shakers who had put another mem- 
ber in a state of catalepsy, decided that 
the white man too must “‘get power.” 
The writer suddenly felt it was getting 


SOCIAL WORK CONFERENCE MEETS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The fifty-sixth meeting of the National Conference of Social Work will 
take place in San Francisco, California, June 26 to July 3, under the leader- 
ship of Porter R. Lee, the president, who is director of the New York 
School of Social Work. 

The Conference is open to anyone who wishes to attend. It brings 
togethei at one time the most important group of experts in the field of 


social work in the country. Its program deals with child welfare, com- 
munity life, delinquency, health, immigration, mental hygiene, and s.mi- 
lar social problems. Thirty kindred organizations will hold meetings 
in connection with the Conference. 

All railroads offer tourist rates, with special arrangements for vacation 
trips. Adequate hotel space has been assured. Additional information 
about the Conference can be secured from Howard R. Knight, General 
Secretary, 277 East Long Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
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RACE IN POLITICS: AN OPPORTUNITY FOR ORIGINAL 





ROBABLY no phase of relations 
between Negroes and white people 
in the United States has been argued 

about more bitterly and consequently 
thought about less rationally than the 
place of the Negro in politics. It is not 
the object of this article to advance any 
new arguments in this controversy but to 
point out some phases of the political 
aspect of race problems where rich material 
should reward the effort of research work- 
ers to uncover the truth. 

Deny a child a piece of candy and candy 
will immediately occupy a disproportion- 
ate amount of his consciousness. Deny 
an adult the privilege of attending a base 
ball game and he is likely to think base 
ball more than he otherwise would. 
With this in mind it appears only human 
that since Negroes have been denied 
suffrage in the areas where a large ma- 
jority of them live they think about 
suffrage much more than do the white 
people and magnify the value of the 
privilege of voting beyond the value 
ascribed to it by the white holders of the 
suffrage who use it in such limited num- 
bers. In the minds of those who gain the 


confidences of Negroes and talk intimately 
with them, or those who analyze the 
reasoning of the Negro press, there is 
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little doubt that the Negro’s preoccupa- 
tion with suffrage colors, to a great ex- 
tent, his attitude toward race relations. 

Similarly the thinking of the white 
man in the South, in so far as he thinks 
about the race question, is colored by his 
feeling about the Negro vote and the social 
heritage derived from reconstruction con- 
troversies. Thus in the whole South- 
eastern area politics form the background 
of much of the thinking on race relations, 
the basis of many of the racial attitudes, 
the origin of many of the customs, and 
the reason for the structure of the elective 
machinery. Yet this powerful determi- 
nant of the situation is rarely discussed 
rationally and never studied impartially. 

In the North an equally important but 
different political situation has been pre- 
cipitated by the migration of Negroes to 
metropolises where they come into contact 
with machine politics of the type prac- 
ticed by Tammany in New York, Big Bill 
Thompson in Chicago, Vare in Philadel- 
phia, and lesser lights of the same school. 
To what extent Negroes moving North 
have used their suffrage privileges, what 
has been their relationship to the machines 
and what has been the result in political 
privileges and rewards are fields which are 
entirely untouched by the research worker. 
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In general there are four lines of politi- 
cal research in Negro problems which seem 
to offer fruitful possibilities. First, the 
historical treatment of the reconstruction 
period and of the disfranchisement move- 
ment. Some work of a general nature on 
the historical aspects of reconstruction has 
been done in which the ebb and flow of 
controversy were described. However, 
the actual evaluation of efforts of Negroes 
in reconstruction politics has been neg- 
lected. 

The material for this study is rapidly 
passing because it is embodied largely in 
human documents—the minds of men 
white and colored who were active during 
that period. These men are dying off 
every year. One whose political reminis- 
cences would have been of tremendous im- 
portance was Isaiah Montgomery of 
Mound Bayou, Mississippi, whose daugh- 
ter Mrs. Booze, was the center of such 
acrimonious rumors in the whispering 
campaign of 1928. Montgomery was a 
slave of Jefferson Davis, founder of the 
town of Mound Bayou, active in the 
Mississippi reconstruction politics and 
well thought of and probably well ad- 
vised by many of Mississippi's white 
leaders. It is from human witnesses of 
this kind rather than from the windy con- 
tentions of political campaigns that the 
real story of reconstruction is to be written. 

Mr. Lewinson, formerly of the Brook- 
ings School, has made a contribution to 
the literature regarding the disfranchise- 
ment movement, chiefly through his em- 
phasis of the relationship of this move- 
ment to the rise of the populist party. 
However, this field is only partially 
worked. 

The second and most dynamic aspect of 
the political field which needs study is an 
effort to gage exactly the present political 
status of the Negro and the trends in his 
status. It would seem at first glance that 
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this question might be answered off-hand 
by the statement that the Negro votes in 
the Northern and border states and does 
not vote in the South. However, the 
truth is not so simple. Some of the prob- 
lems of the Negro in the politics of the 
Northern metropolitan centers have been 
indicated. Even in the South things are 
happening which have not been evalu- 
ated. For the past fifteen years it has 
been evident that the growing number of 
Negro property owners eligible to vote in 
bond elections and other municipal elec- 
tions has in various places been sufficient 
to control the balance of power and force 
political recognition. Recently the writer 
was vividly reminded of how much has 
taken place by watching a perfectly frank 
discussion between a Negro hotel porter 
and a white traveling man as to which 
candidates they had supported in a munici- 
pal election in a city where such a dis- 
cussion, ten years ago, would have been 
racial heresy. The writer has also seen 
white women of unbroken Southern tradi- 
tion and unquestioned social standing, 
catry Negro women to the polls in their 
cars in order to win the mayoralty for an 
independent reform candidate running 
against a machine boss of the democratic 
party in a far Southern city. 

The surprises of the 1928 campaign have 
not been collected, but the phenomenon of 
most widespread interest and encourage- 
ment was the effort of both parties to in- 
ject race as an issue in the South with 
results which were appreciable but not 
nearly so evident as they would have been 
ten years ago and with slight race friction. 
A collection and analysis of the lurid 
sub-rosa campaign articles and pamphlets, 
designed to stir race prejudice in the 1928 
election would be illuminating in the de- 
scription of political stimulus. This whole 
field of the present status of the Negro in 
politics both in the South and in the North 
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needs to be approached by case studies of 
elections where Negroes have participated 
and statistical studies of the trends in the 
number of Negro qualified voters and the 
extent to which they vote. 

The most important recent single event 
in this field was the ruling by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that the Texas 
white primary law was contrary to the 
spirit of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amendments. Hitherto it has been more 
or less tacitly assumed that the white 
primary system was legal disfranchise- 
ment. The extension of this decision to 
apply in other Southern states would pre- 
cipitate an entirely new political situation. 

The third research field is presented by 
the problems of the Negro office holder, 
both in the all-Negro communities such 
as Mound Bayou, Mississippi, Boley, 
Oklahoma, and Taft, Oklahoma and in 
white communities. Professor Bunche 
of Howard University notes that there 
are sixty-four towns and twenty-one settle- 
ments in the United States populated 
and governed almost entirely by Negroes. 
In addition to the notable political prog- 
ress of the Negro in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and Cleveland, he 
lists quite a number of cities which have 
Negro representatives in the city council. 
And the following states have recently 
had Negro members in the legislature; New 
York 2, Ohio 1, Pennsylvania 2, New 
Jersey 2, Missouri 1, California 1, and 
Illinois 5. The methodology of evaluat- 
ing the Negro office holder would seem 
to be a combination of the biographical, 
with analysis of official documents. 

The fourth and the most important and 
difficult field for study is the effort to 
analyze the effects of the political situa- 
tion as it exists. That this situation has 
a profound effect on the Negro is apparent. 
That it also has its profound effects on 
the white South is not so fully realized. 
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A most amusing and illuminating instance 
of this effect is furnished by the recent 
action of the Mississippi Legislature. 
The American Legion with all its young 
enthusiasm had sponsored a bill requiring 
that the constitution of the United States 
be taught in the public schools. With 
such sponsorship the bill was having 
smooth sailing and was about to pass 
without much comment until one of the 
rural legislators arose to caution the hon- 
orable assembly that if the bill should 
pass it would mean the teaching of the 
constitution in the Negro public schools 
including the thirteenth and fourteenth 
and fifteenth amendments,—which would 
never do. The bill was immediately 
tabled and never came up again. It is 
thus that having disfranchised the Negro 
the white South made him dominant in 
their political thinking. A study of the 
legislation in the major social movements 
in the South would reveal the extent to 
which the Negro as a political potential- 
ity has moulded Southern legislation. 
Prohibition, compulsory education and 
woman's suffrage bills have been fought 
through over a bitter opposition which 
advanced, as one of its main arguments, 
the assertion that this legislation would 
be of great benefit to Negroes. The back- 
wardness of the South in respect to child 
labor legislation is also undoubtedly at- 
tributable in part to the feeling in regard 
to Negro labor. Thus in the effort to 
eliminate the Negro in politics, the South 
has made him a dominant factor. It is a 
repetition of Booker T. Washington's 
old story that it is impossible to hold a 
man in the ditch without staying there 
with him. Thus not only the future of 
the Negro in the South, but also the future 
policies of democracy toward minority 
groups are involved in the questions which 
arise from the political aspects of race 
relations. 
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The question which is repeatedly raised 
in research circles is whether or not social 
science has a contribution to make in the 
discovery and analysis of the facts of this 
situation. Professional politicians with 
controversial methods have had two 
opportunities to deal with the situation 
once during reconstruction and once during 
the period of disfranchisement. Probably 
their efforts yielded as good results as 


HE numerous problems arising from 
our social order both encourage and 
discourage the student of the social 


sciences. He is discouraged because very 
little has been solved. Considering the 
vastness of the field, we have made but 
slight progress. But the student is also 
encouraged by the opportunities for crea- 
tive research. And among the many 
problems demanding solution, he will 
find one which has been strangely neglected, 
although a problem of unusual impor- 
tance. In truth, the matter is so vital a 
one that the neglect of it is difficult in- 
deed to understand. Although the prob- 
lem is too complex for a complete and 
immediate solution, I have been unable to 
find a good beginning or even a statement 
of the elements involved. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to make such an analy- 
sis; not to solve the problem but to place 
before the interested researchers the un- 
known elements yet to be classified. 

The first difficulty is to define what we 
are to consider. In a general way it 
might be entitled: “‘Sudden Changes in 
Group or Public Opinion.’’ All of us 
certainly have observed that even the 
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SUDDEN CHANGES IN GROUP OPINION 


EDWIN H. PAGET 





could have been expected under the exist- 
ing conditions. There seems, however, 
to be no uniformity or stability to the 
application of their formulae. The ques- 
tion which we raise is whether or not it 
would not be a salutary procedure to 
mix some tested facts with the contro- 
versies which will undoubtedly rage 
before this agitated social situation is 
stabilized. 






most seemingly permanent beliefs are 
mutable. For years, to take a recent 
example, the American public may ex- 
press a complete and astonishing confi- 
dence in a certain statesman—the president 
of this country, let us say. Suddenly, in 
a few months time, almost before we are 
aware that a change has occurred, the 
man is no longer unusually popular. 
They cease to applaud him in the theatres 
when his picture is shown in the news 
reels. Other politicians are able to defy 
his authority without fear of losing polit- 
ical support back home. We even find 
entire sections of the country in revolt 
against his rule. Nor is this sudden 
reversal limited to the popularity of in- 
dividuals. For decades, to take another 
instance, certain important social classes 
in our nation maintain a puritanical atti- 
tude toward morals which many critics of 
our American scene find usually narrow 
and rigid. Their influence is so strong 
that the most unfounded, underground 
gossip might seriously damage a reputa- 
tion, especially a feminine one. Mrs. 
Grundy is more powerful than any Bour- 
bon or Stuart had ever dared to be. But 
witness many once dominated communi- 
ties today. Only a few years have passed, 
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yet a considerable number of their recog- 
nized social leaders publicly advocate and 
semipublicly practice a liberalism of 
morals alarmingly ‘‘modern.’’ Mrs. 
Grundy is very ill. Only yesterday she 
was strong and vigorous. Today she is 
dying. Perhaps she is already dead; the 
doctors have not yet decided. 

These comparatevely sudden reversals 
of public or group opinion are so numer- 
ous that even an enumeration of the more 
important ones would fill many pages. 
They occur in every phase of our life. 
They are uncertain and therefore danger- 
ous elements. And for that reason these 
reversals demand careful analysis. How 
dare we plan any extensive campaign of 
social control if the work of years may be 
upset by such a comparatively unexpected 
change in public support? As an illustra- 
tion of the danger involved, we find, upon 
an examination of a characteristic reversal, 
that fifty years of unselfish work towards 
the establishment of an international or- 
ganization making for world peace may 
be largely undone in a few years or even a 
few months. The collapse in this coun- 
try during 1918-1919 of the sympathy for 
nearly all international codperation is an 
illustration of the quicksand in which the 
well-meaning may at any time, and with 
inadequate warning, find themselves 
caught. And yet in the early part of 1919 
the pro-Leaguers had every reason to be 
encouraged by their success in placing 
America in the world leadership of the 
movement to out-law war. It is the 
common practice to blame the fiasco of 
1919-1920 on either the alleged stubborn- 
ness of Woodrow Wilson or the alleged 
narrow-mindedness of Senator Lodge with 
outside aid from the famous Senate irrecon- 
cilables. But a thorough study of public 
opinion will show that Wilson and his 
followers were caught without adequate 
warning in a fairly sudden reactionary 
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sweep which was really responsible for 
their defeat. Strange how superficial have 
been the numerous analyses of that critical 
period in the history of the world! 

In addition to giving us both a better 
understanding of many historical events 
and a greater security in our social plan- 
ning, a complete and exhaustive study of 
this sudden-reversal phenomenon would 
have yet another use. It would give 
those who form the valiant armies of the 
minority some standard, however uncer- 
tain, by which to judge their progress. 
Public opinion is often very cruel to those 
who struggle most unselfishly for the 
public welfare. A worthy movement 
may be carried on for years without any 
indication that people generally regard 
the proposed reform with any attitude 
other than amusement or scorn or even 
violent hostility. Nearly every reform 
has been thus received. Some reformers 
are thick-skinned and seem to live happily 
under criticism. But many sensitive minds, 
unable to see any evidence of progress, 
despair of further effort. And numerous 
competent men refuse even to ‘“‘waste 
their time’’ with such futile agitation. 
The picture which George Bernard Shaw 
paints of the wide gulf separating Heart- 
break House, the home of the ‘“‘intelle- 
gencia,’’ from Horsback Hall, the home 
of the narrow minded political rulers of 
England, has its counterpart in American 
life. It is difficult to work vehemently 
during years in which the worker receives 
no indication of progress. Many vital 
social reforms, advanced by men unable to 
test the efficiency of their persuasive 
methods, have died of slow starvation. 
Indeed, much of the world’s history has 
never been written. We know it only by 
indirection. The many cruel, vicious, or 
trivial institutions which we find domi- 
nant throughout the history of the race 
are indirect evidence that countless better 
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projects failed to receive sufficiently ener- 
getic, intelligent, and long-continued sup- 
port. Most unfortunate and tragic of all, 
many estimable causes have undoubtedly 
been deserted almost on the verge of 
victoty. The short-lived abandonment 
by Saint Peter of his efforts to Christianize 
Rome, as described in Quo Vadis, may have 
no historical basis, but it does illustrate 
how close Christianity might easily have 
come not to being the religion of the 
western world. 

Here, then, is the issue. How shall we 
find its solution? 


II 


The first question to be answered in 
solving this problem is: ‘“‘Why should 
there ever be a sudden reversal of group 
opinion?’’ Some students of social psy- 
chology might deny that these sudden 
reversals do occur, pointing to customs 
which go on from generation to genera- 
tion with little change. But unfortu- 
nately, as we have already seen, we cannot 
accept this conclusion. Although a change 
may, at times, take many years, at other 
times the transition is very brief indeed. 
The results of years of effort may be de- 
stroyed in even a few weeks, a warning 
which cannot be too often repeated. Ad- 
mitting the danger, then, we must explain 
its sources. Why are there so many con- 
tradictions to the axiom that all things 
change slowly? And the first major 
reason for these sudden reversals is that 
most people act with little reason for 
acting. During the last war, to take a 
well-known example, millions of Ameri- 
cans were persuaded by effective propa- 
ganda that Germany intended to ‘‘con- 
quer the world,’’ that the Kaiser was a 
lieutenant of Satan. They had very 
little evidence to support this conclusion. 
Indeed, historians are still studying the 
origins of the World War, and although 


their conclusions are far from final, the 
verdict of history will probably fail to 
substantiate the conquest of the world 
accusation. But in 1917 even unusually 
intelligent men refused to concern them- 
selves about the historical evidence of 
war guilt. Instead, their minds were 
dominated by somewhat unreal but very 
vivid pictures of Belgium invasions and 
the resulting cruelty to the population, 
secret councils of haughty Prussian mili- 
tarists, and the vision of democracy ulti- 
mately triumphant in nearly every coun- 
try of the world. The foundations of 
belief, therefore, were very shaky. Then 
the peace treaty was signed. A year or 
two passed. We came to see ‘‘glorious”’ 
France as an unwilling debtor, trying to 
‘cheat’ us of our billions.The news reels 
showed the ex-Kaiser, a harmless and even 
kind looking man, chopping wood in his 
Dutch retreat, certainly no imperial de- 
mon. Also, our interest in international- 
ism and world-wide democracy became 
confused when confronted by the tangled 
plans for the League of Nations. We 
came to think ‘‘America first,’’ and our 
enmity towards Germany was no longer 
vivid enough to prevent our enjoying plays 
glorifying the student life of old Heidel- 
berg or cheering the German flyers who 
had crossed the Atlantic. 

An understanding of this change will 
give us our first conclusion—a group opin- 
ion which is neither founded in a thor- 
ough comprehension of the points at issue 
nor supported by strong associations with 
some enduring prejudice, may easily dis- 
integrate. A man may cheer for a pro- 
gtam, but his convictions may be shallow. 
He may be stirred emotionally, but there 
may be no permanent basis for his emo- 
tions. Yet uncritically, all things seem 
alike. 

But this sudden-reversal problem has a 
second aspect, one of even greater serious- 
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ness to those who guide our social institu- 
tions. In forming our conclusions con- 
cerning the drift of public opinion, we are 
all too easily satisfied by a purely formal 
response. Since millions attend church 
regularly on Sunday, many conclude that 
the nation is safely Christian. This 
complacency may go on for years and 
even decades. Suddenly we find that in 
many communities, at least, there is wide- 
spread skepticism not only among those 
who do not attend church but among 
those who do. Even while they contrib- 
ute to the church fund and play base ball 
on the church picnics, many of the mem- 
bers no longer “‘take religion seriously."’ 
It is “‘all right for Sunday, but don’t preach 
to me now; I get enough of that from the 
minister."’ And although millions openly 
profess a belief in life immortal, they 
secretly come to regard death as the end 
of all things. Yet the formal response to 
religion continues. And those who still 
examine only the surface fail to see the 
spread of a skepticism or, worse, of an 
indifference which should frighten the 
thoughtful student of religious influence. 

The lulling effect of the formal (but 
semi-meaningless) response which we all 
make in assenting to beliefs we no longer 
hold, has a further danger. Those who 
attempt to direct group opinion tend to 
neglect the vehement and aggressive per- 
suasive Campaign which alone can protect 
their plans from the callousness of “‘all 
too human nature.”’ It is easy to under- 
estimate the need for this conditioning. 
Of late years many “‘liberals’’ have ob- 
jected to the extremely patriotic history 
books assigned for study in the elementary 
gtades. They ridicule the picture of the 
heroic American patriots opposing the 
heartless British villains. And although 
we may grant that many of our histories 
are too nationalistic and too militaristic, 
we must not forget that these same texts 
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have aided in producing a national con- 
sciousness invaluable to this country in 
hours of crisis. If our educators are to 
revise the history texts, the nation must 
find other means of teaching a reasonable 
patriotism. Merely singing the Star Span- 
gled Banner and taking a holiday on Inde- 
pendence Day do not insure us that future 
generations will understand love of coun- 
try as it was once understood. And as 
with patriotism, so with other matters. 
The response sought should never be a 
meaningless formality. It should come 
from a thoughtful understanding of that 
to which we assent, and from a legitimate 
but vehement emotional reaction to its 
many connotations. Only constant alert- 
ness assures effective social control. 

The third major reason for sudden 
changes in group opinion results usually 
from the unwise and over-aggressive ac- 
tions of those who attempt to direct that 
opinion. Here is the old story of carry- 
ing an acceptable plan to an illogical ex- 
treme. Encouraged by group support, 
men advance rapidly beyond the sym- 
pathy of the group. Thus, with little 
warning, a seemingly safe majority will 
shrink to an impotent minority. This is 
a constant danger. A recent illustration 
is the so-called ‘‘reform’’ movement. It 
gained considerable public support by ad- 
vocating the abolishment of the saloon, 
the closing of all gambling houses, the 
barring of horse racing, and censorship of 
obscene books. But their widespread 
success increased the ambitions of the re- 
formers. They determined to make pro- 
hibition *‘bone-dry’’ in the dryest possible 
sense of the word, even though its enforce- 
ment necessitated a spy-system repugnant 
to the public. At the height of their 
victory, some of the reformers rejoiced 
that certain alcohol had been poisoned. 
“They who violate the constitution de- 
serve death." Nor did the reformers stop 
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here. They surpressed books which in 
other times would have been considered 
harmless enough. They announced their 
intention of abolishing ultimately all use 
of tobacco. Blue laws were to be ex- 
tended in all directions. Most of this, of 
course, was mere talk, but there seemed 
to be enough reality to their plans to 
alarm the public. As a result, we are 
now witnessing a reaction which threatens 
to destroy even the legitimate accomplish- 
ments of the reform group. Success is 
often the prelude to defeat. This should 
never be forgotten by those who would 
direct any movement making for social 
improvement. When we are at the height 
of victory, we are often but a step from 
the edge of the cliff. 

The fourth reason for the sudden re- 
versals is somewhat related to the one 
just considered. Here the reversal is 
made possible by the normal person’s will- 
ingness to say “‘yes’’ to a plan of action, 
even though that person hold certain less 
powerful (at the time) objections to that 
proposal. Thus a man may say, “‘I like 
Taylor; he is a good friend of mine.” 
And yet at the same time he may be think- 
ing, ‘Somehow I don’t completely trust 
Taylor. If it were to his own gain, he 
might be willing to injure me.’’ Shrewd 
students of human bebavior have long 
since noted that a man will often defend a 
belief more warmly when he is not com- 
pletely certain of its validity than when 
he is calmly confident that it cannot be 
disproved. When we are very vehement, 
we are often endeavoring to convince 
ourselves as well as our listeners. This 
conflicting state of mind increases the 
danger of the reversal in group opinion, 
for we have as yet very crude means of 
measuring the degree of popular assent. 
If we question an individual closely, he 
may qualify his admiration for his friend, 
Taylor; but the members of a large group 


are rarely given an opportunity to state 
their beliefs exactly. Thus year after 
year in a certain city hundreds of thou- 
sands may vote for extensive bond issues. 
The politicians may assert loudly that the 
money expended is greatly improving the 
city. Those who consistently vote for 
the bond issues may outnumber those who 
vote against them by five to three. And 
yet the political leaders who are planning 
extensive and necessary improvements 
(let us assume that they will be improve- 
ments) may have either a safe majority or 
a very shaky one. That is to say, five 
eighths of the voters may be enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of the issues. Or this same 
majority may, for the most part, be very 
doubtful of their real value and yet, at the 
same time, be afraid to risk stopping 
“the growth of the city’’ by voting against 
the bonds. This example, you may think, 
is not entirely a fortunate one, since most 
politicians are careful to measure the 
actual strength of the voters’ enthusiasm. 
And probably the more successful do. 
The all-important fact for us to remember 
is that the ‘‘amateur’’ politician often 
neglects to make this study. And yet it is 
to the unselfish and intelligent interest of 
these amateur politicians that we must 
look for a large part of our political and 
social improvement. Perhaps this ex- 
plains why the professional politician is 
usually victorious in his struggle with the 
so-called better elements. The novice is 
notoriously content with one or two vic- 
tories. He fails to realize that the public 
must be watched constantly; that even 
while they vote for a project, a deadly 
doubt or indifference may be growing in 
their minds. 

The fifth major cause for sudden tre- 
versals in group opinion is akin to the 
one just discussed in that it arises from 
hidden factors which the untrained observ- 
er may easily overlook. In. the final 
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analysis, any group is often opposed not 
to an evil or an undesirable force but rather 
to an evil or undesirable situation.. If, 
therefore, this threatening situation comes 
later to assume a pleasing aspect, the 
opposition may quickly collapse. The 
real evil may continue as before, but few 
look below the surface of things. Thus a 
corrupt mayor will order the police de- 
partment to enforce very strictly all laws 
against vice for the six months preceding 
the mayority election. And when elec- 
tion day comes, thousands of otherwise 
intelligent people will vote for the incum- 
bent mayor, the friend of law and order. 
True, the return to the old situation may 
cause them to turn against their favorite 
again, but with election necessary only 
once every four years, the latitude is 
great. And as with politics, so with all 
other social functions. A corrupt or in- 
competent man may long remain in con- 
trol. 

Those who would check the possibili- 
ties of such reversals of well-founded 
group indignation, must stress the funda- 
mental evils imberent in the forces they 
oppose. They must resist the alluring 
temptation to give undue emphasis to 
temporary embarrassments of their op- 
ponents. This temporary embarrass- 
ment will surely pass. It may even be 
succeeded by a very favorable outlook. 
At the least, the gloom of the present 
may make even a brief rift in the clouds 
seem the coming of perpetual sunshine. 
But the fundamental causes for the evils 
will probably remain. And although it 
is more difficult to educate the group to 
understand the underlying and less ob- 
vious forces making for maladjustment or 
corruption, such an education once accom- 
plished is reasonable surety for permanent 
support. And here again we see the 
need for a complete study of this sudden 
reversal phenomenon in all its phases. 
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Those who would advance their own self- 
ish and often anti-social interests have 
little to lose by playing the game of ex- 
pediency. But those who direct any ex- 
tensive plan for progressive action are in 
gtave danger at every turn. They must 
constantly guard against any sudden re- 
versal which would destroy years of work. 
And yet these same workers are, for the 
most part, astonishingly ignorant of the 
real cause for these disasterous reversals. 
Time after time they exaggerate and mag- 
nify the unpleasant situations which 
their opponents have created, not realiz- 
ing that by doing so they give the opposi- 
tion an opportunity to win widespread 
public favor by even a comparatively 
slight amelioration of that situation. 
There is, in addition, a sixth cause for 
any sudden change. Here the danger 
arises from the possibility that a leader 
of an opposing and reactionary move- 
ment may be given an opportunity to 
capture the imaginations of the public. 
““Imagination”’ is a vague word, of course, 
but there is as yet no better word to de- 
scribe the object of the appeal. In Italy, 
for example, the socialistic groups, who 
were endeavoring to work out an exten- 
sive social program, were rather suddenly 
overcome by Mussolini and his Facisti. 
Because of the peculiar conditions existing 
before the rise of the Facisti, conditions 
conducive to the advancement of radical 
experimentation, the student of history 
might have concluded that the liberal and 
socialistic forces would retain control for 
some years before being overthrown by 
the inevitable reaction. Instead, their 
downfall was sudden, complete, and final. 
Mussolini appealed to the “‘imaginations”’ 
of the Italian people. He became the 
new Caesar, the strong, fearless man 
destined to restore order and prosperity to 
a weary nation. He promised to place 
Italy in her proper place, a leader in 
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European affairs. Rome was to be born 
again. Glory and a New Order! For the 
first time in decades, Italy turned her eyes 
towards the future. 

Mussolini is, I grant, an extreme ex- 
ample, but fairly similar changes occur 
everywhere. ‘‘Facts,’’ ‘‘reasons,’’ and 
“‘evidence’’ have rarely gained a secure 
hold on the minds of most men. On the 
contrary, the logical elements very often 
create a ‘‘heavy and dry’’ atmosphere, an 
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admirable time for a reactionary movement 
to win a sweeping victory by some bold 
appeal to the imagination. Those who 
are directing social improvements forget 
at their peril to advance some symbol 
which will catch the fancy of the group 
whose support must be maintained. They 
who pride themselves upon their logic 
and reasonableness are only too prone, at 
times, to overlook the far different forces 
motivating most human action. 










THE COMMUNITY CONFERENCE 


In Jnne 1924 a group of mid-westerns gathered at Hull House in a council on 
forums and discussion groups. Following that council a small fund was 
obtained to organize, aid, and abet all sorts of discussion groups interested 
primarily in public questions. The first six months of work clipped the 
council’s wings by a thorough failure. Nevertheless, this beginning was 
followed by similar movements in Chicago and other cities,—namely 
Cleveland, Detroit, and St. Louis, which have met with varying success. 

The fellowship of interest between these councils led to periodic inter- 
changes of view and experience and to acquaintance finally with leaders of 
related programs in other cities. In the early part of 1928 a group composed 
of M. A. Cartwright of the American Association for Adult Education, Fred 
A. Moore, Mildred Chadsey, Seymour Board of the Brooklyn People’s Institute, 
Clarence Marsh of the Buffalo Committee on Adult Education, E. R. Silcox 
of the Inquiry, Paul M. Pearson of the National Community Foundation and 
the writer met and formed the Community Conference, the objects of which 
are as follows: Aid new “‘community-scale’’ developments in adult educa- 
tion; ‘‘clear existing community developments;’’ aid in furtherance of 
national speakers and program service, develop a handbook of urban adult 
education developments, develop a guide book for community self-surveys in 
adult education. 

About a dozen cities are now affiliated in this conference. Among them 
special mention should go to Dallas and its Civic Federation, which, under 
the direction and leadership of Elmer Scott has probably accomplished the 
most genuine piece of pioneering in this field in the United States. 

The Community Conference attempts no novel activities. It recognizes 
the prime need of a community director of ceremonies in the adult educa- 
tion field, a need that has been recognized in the public schools, in city 
government, in commercial associations, in philanthropy. Therefore, 
the community director of adult education has come to us in the logical 
march of events. His is the most interesting ‘‘profession’’ in the United 
States at the present juncture; for he directs ie institutional aids to think- 
ing at those ages in which the needs of democracy demand constructive 
thought and the influence of the public schools is over. 

Joun W. Herrinc. 
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THE INTERVIEW IN SOCIAL INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


BRUCE V. MOORE 


with many years of experience in 
interviewing has come to the con- 
clusion that nine-tenths of the informa- 
tion obtained by interviews is unreliable. 
His experience has led him to be extremely 
cautious in placing reliance on what he is 
able to learn in this way. Other inter- 
viewers of equal experience have more 
confidence in the interview. Very little 
has been done to determine how reliable 
the information obtained by interview 
actually is, or what are the best techniques 
to improve the reliability. It is for that 
reason that a scientific investigation of 
the technique and reliability of the per- 
sonal interview for fact-finding is one of 
the tasks we have undertaken in the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation. We are far 
from being ready to state dogmatically 
the rules and instructions to govern inter- 
viewers in social research. I hope, how- 
ever, in this paper, to bring some of these 
questions to the fore, and show that there 
are some fundamental principles which 
can be brought to bear on them. It is 
hoped that these will help point the way 
to improvement in professional standards 
to be followed by our students who will 
be the future social investigators. 
When it was proposed to study the in- 
terview, many interviewers were skeptical 
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of the possibility. They said it could 
not and should not be standardized, it was 
an art, and it depended wholly on the 
personality of the interviewer. Neverthe- 
less, we believed that the interview could 
be studied with some hope of practical 
results. Other processes, psychological 
or social in nature, and just as intangible, 
had been analyzed and improved. More- 
over, it has often been found that the 
direct commonsense method of doing a 
thing, or learning to do it, was not ulti- 
mately the best method. An example of 
this is the simple hunt-and-hit method of 
typewriting with one finger of each hand, 
compared to the touch method using all 
fingers. Therefore it seemed that it 
should be possible to shorten the trial-and- 
error process of learning to interview, 
and point out methods of avoiding pitfalls 
in this learning process that would be 
valuable to the beginner. 

The first step in the investigation was to 
survey the literature of the various fields 
in which the interview is used or studied, 
and to digest discussions of interviewing, 
questioning, and related techniques. The 
next step was to have conferences and dis- 
cussions with successful interviewers to 
elicit what they could tell of their tech- 
niques and of their conclusions and prin- 
ciples arrived at from their experiences. 
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In some instances actual interviews were 
observed. Over sixty interviewers were 
visited in the fields of psychiatry, psy- 
chological clinics, social case work, so- 
cial research, personnel administration, 
vocational guidance, college personnel 
work, journalism, law, and anthropologi- 
cal research. 

The third step was to test, try out, and 
compare various hypotheses, principles, 
and techniques of interviewing. This 
undertaking required us to find investiga- 
tions in which the interview was actually 
being used, and in which comparative and 
experimental studies of the interview 
techniques could be made. This would 
require situations in which the variable 
factors affecting the interviews could be 
differentiated and controlled to a more or 
less extent. 

The investigations from which we are 
receiving data on the interview are as 
follows: (1) A study of the mental and 
emotional attitudes of metal workers, 
with special attention to the effect of 
specialization. This is the study which 
has been reported by Miss Fairchild. (2) 
An intensive study of mental states and 
general efficiency, and the factors affect- 
ing them, as found in male workers of a 
railroad shop. (3) A study of restriction 
of output among unorganized workers. 
(4) A study of transferability of skilled 
labor. (5) A study by the United States 
Children’s Bureau of the welfare of chil- 
dren of working mothers. (6) Interviews 
by agents of a state bureau for obtaining 
facts of labor law violations. 

This third step includes two additional 
studies which are undertaken primarily 
for the purpose of investigating the inter- 
view. They are experimental studies of 
the reliability of the interview for obtain- 
ing various kinds of data. These experi- 
mental investigations are: (1) A study of 
the interview for determining attitudes of 
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workers toward an employment guarantee 
plan after it has been tried eight years 
following a strike against it at the time 
of its introduction. (2) A study of the 
interview for determining pertinent facts 
relating to the New Bedford textile strike. 

In these investigations using experi- 
mental and statistical methods there can 
be comparison of different techniques of 
interviewing, and evaluation of the same 
technique under different conditions, and 
as used by persons of different sex, experi- 
ence, and education. Also, there should 
be possible some measure of the relative 
validity of interviews for obtaining differ- 
ent kinds of facts, and a determination of 
the number of interviews necessary for a 
reliable statement of these facts. Since 
we are just now getting in our data, we are 
not ready to state any conclusions. It 
would seem profitable, however, to discuss 
further the questions and hypotheses 
upon which we are working. 

A valuable result of the visits with in- 
terviewers, in the second step described 
earlier, was the aid received more or less 
indirectly in bringing to light and analyz- 
ing the problems and the principles of the 
interview. Certain statements received 
frequently from different interviewers re- 
vealed a few common trends of opinion, 
which in turn, pointed toward the possi- 
bility and the nature of a few general 
principles. On the other hand, the differ- 
ences in techniques used, and the conflict 
of opinions and interpretations offered by 
interviewers served to focus attention on 
the difficulties and the unsolved problems 
as well as to indicate the live controversial 
questions in methods of interviewing. 
Analysis of these differences and the corte- 
lated practices pointed to hypotheses, 
principles, and techniques to be tested 
by comparative and experimental proce- 
dures. 

Often the interviewers described their 
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techniques and experience in interviewing 
in the form of conclusions, principles, or 
rules. The differences and contradictions 
among the principles stated by different 
interviewers indicated that these were 
really not fundamental principles, but 
merely empirical methods or rule-of- 
thumb recipes. To find real principles 
we should have to dig below these super- 
ficial generalizations. The fact, however, 
that interviewers seemed to be successful 
with their different methods and rules 
urged us to find more nearly fundamental 
principles which would account for and 
even reconcile the differences. 

Although all good techniques of inter- 
viewing probably have many elements in 
common, there are at least two different 
theories or attitudes which modify these 
and make different use of them. These 
viewpoints might\be designated as the 
aristocratic and the democratic. Other 
descriptive terms might be applied, such 
as the paternal versus the fraternal atti- 
tudes, the “‘get’’ versus the ‘‘give-and- 
take’’ method, the clever, subtle approach 
versus the frank approach, or inquisition 
versus codperation. The first of these is 
the commonsense viewpoint or practical 
theory of interviewing commonly ac- 
cepted. The Webbs of England were 
probably the first to describe it. It con- 
siders the serious difficulties of getting 
facts possessed by an interviewee as due 
chiefly to the inbility, or the unwilling- 
ness, of this interviewee to reveal the 
truth. Success in overcoming these diffi- 
culties depends on the cleverness of the 
interviewer, particularly on his being 
more clever in the interview than the in- 
terviewee is. This assumption is not 
specifically stated, but it is implied by the 
suggestions given for interviewing. It is 
stated that subordinates are less on their 
guard than higher executives in inter- 
views, and that they have more intimate 
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information and experience. The manner 
of interviewing is a form of psycho-analy- 
sis, and the interviewer should avoid 
blocking thoughts, permitting the client 
to pour out fictitious tales and develop 
preposterous. theories. The interviewer 
must listen sympathetically to personal 
opinion, current tradition, and hearsay 
reports, all of which may be useful in 
suggesting new sources of inquiry and in 
revealing bias. ‘The atmosphere of the 
dinner-table or the smoking room is a 
better ‘conductor’ than that of the office 
during business hours. The best of these 
occasions is that you can sometimes start 
several experts arguing among themselves; 
and in this way you will pick up more 
information in one hour than you will 
acquire during a whole day in a series of 
interviews.’’ When documents or statis- 
tics are mentioned, ask in an off-hand way 
for opportunity to see them. ‘“‘The expert 
interviewer, like the bedside physician, 
agrees straightway with all the assump- 
tions and generalizations of his patient, 
and uses his detective skill to sift, by tact- 
ful cross-examination, the grain of fact 
from the bushel of sentiment, self-interest, 
and theory.”’ 

It is evident that the viewpoint of 
the interview held here is not that of a 
free give-and-take process in a democratic 
exchange of ideas. An American investi- 
gator in the social sciences, who has some 
mental initiative on his own part, at- 
tempted to interview the Webbs, but he 
had to describe the interview as unsatis- 
factory. He said they had a canny way 
of making their statements, or replies to 
questions, in the form of questions. They 
threw the interrogator into the position of 
giving information. Unquestionably this 
method sometimes gets results; but let us 
now consider the other method in com- 
parison. 

A viewpoint different from that just 














described results in a method of interview- 
ing which might be called a frank, free 
give-and-take process. There is an at- 
tempt at codperation in getting at the 
facts. The interviewer not only explains 
frankly what he wants to know and why 
he wants to know it; but he also attempts 
to give the interviewee the same motives 
for revealing the facts as he has in dis- 
covering them. This process of getting 
together tends to minimize error due to 
misunderstanding or deceit. When the 
interviewer tries to be more clever than 
the interviewee, he often forgets that the 
interviewee is usually trying to do the 
same thing. Real cleverness, on the part 
of the interviewee, conceals itself, and 
thus the deceiver is subject to his greatest 
pitfall, deceitfulness of defense aroused 
in the interviewee. 

Getting the facts by interview is diffi- 
cult enough without introducing any 
unnecessary handicaps to mutual under- 
standing. Let us briefly analyze the steps 
in the process. (1) One individual or 
group of individuals have an experience, 
which raises a problem. (2) On the basis 
of experience, certain facts are judged 
necessary to solve the problem. (3,) Ques- 
tions to obtain these facts are formulated 
in terms of the interviewer's vocabulary. 
(4) In the presence of the interviewee, 
these questions are articulated. (5) The 
questions are adequately heard by the in- 
terviewee. (6) The interviewee trans- 
lates the questions into terms of his own 
familiar every-day vocabulary. (7) The 
interviewee relates the questions to his 
own experience, and in his own experience 
finds answers. (8) The answers are formu- 
lated in terms of the interviewee’s vocabu- 
lary. (9) The answers are articulated 
accurately in the presence of the inter- 
viewer. (10) The answers are accurately 
heard by the interviewer. (11) The inter- 
viewer translates the answers into terms 
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of his own familiar vocabulary. (12) 
The interviewer relates the answers to 
his own experience and thus finds their 
meaning for his problem. Errors may 
come in through any of these steps, but 
mutual understanding of interviewer and 
interviewee tends to minimize them. 
Even then, differences of education, ex- 
perience, and interests in life make it 
sufficiently difficult for the interviewer to 
explain what he wants to know and why 
he wants to know it, without introducing 
other sources of misunderstanding. Be- 
cause of these differences in persons, the 
explanation given by the interviewer must 
be given so that the interviewee can under- 
stand it, and often he cannot convey the 
full meaning which the problem has for 
himself. The best he can do is to explain 
the true purpose of the interview in so 
far as the interviewee can appreciate it in 
terms of his experience and his interests. 

An interviewer investigating the extra- 
trade training and experience of workers 
in the metal trades first tried direct ques- 
tioning. After about two months of this 
method with poor results, she tried an 
indirect method of getting the men to 
talk in a casual conversation, and then 
picking up what information she could. 
This free report or conversational method 
was expensive is time, and subject to error. 
Sometimes after such an interview was 
completed and the interviewee was about 
to leave, he might say: ‘‘I worked three 
years in the cotton mills, but of course 
you are not interested in that.’’ And of 
course it was just what the investigator 
wanted to know. After considerably 
more experience in interviewing, she 
found herself using direct questions again, 
but with much greater success than that 
attained in the two previous periods of in- 
terviewing. The essential difference was 
that she had learned how to approach the 
interview from the point of view and 
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interests of the worker, and she could 
tie her interests and the problem of her 
investigation with the interests of the 
workers. Then she could go directly to 
the point and get her facts. 

The reliability of the interview in re- 
search presents two important questions: 
(1) How can the reliability of information 
be determined? (2) How may the re- 
liability be increased? There have been 
some psychological studies which, though 
general in nature, can be applied more or 
less specifically to the problem of deter- 
mining and controlling the reliability of 
interviews. The interview, particularly 
the interview involving fact-finding, can 
be divided into two correlated phases or 
processes. One process is that of acquir- 
ing or exchanging information by con- 
versation or the medium of speech. The 
other process is that of acquiring informa- 
tion by mere observation of the inter- 
viewee, including his features, behavior, 
and significant facts of his environment. 
Practically all psychological studies relat- 
ing to the interview fall into two groups. 
One group of studies relates to the re- 
liability of report, testimony, or answers 
to questions put to the interviewee. 
These studies relate to the process of ob- 
taining information through speech, giving 
special attention to the factors affecting 
its accuracy, such as the form of a ques- 
tion. The other group of studies relate 
to the reliability of judgments of char- 
acter or personality traits of the inter- 
viewee as made by the interviewer and 
based on the interview. These studies are 
concerned with judgments based on in- 
formation, criteria, or clues of personality 
gained through both speech and observa- 
tion, but the tendency has been to give 
considerable weight to observation. In 
making such judgments the judge always 
wants to see the one judged. The desire 
to see the one judged is particularly 
noticeable in employment interviews. 
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One of the better general analyses of the 
interview is that by Woodworth. He 
points out that the personal equation or 
the fact of individual differences appears 
in two kinds or classes of error in inter- 
viewing. One type of error is the variable 
error. The existence of a variable error is 
easily detected in the mere fact of scatter 
of observations. Different interviewees 
or witnesses will report different facts; 
and if there is only a variable error, their 
statements will vary or be distributed 
around the true facts with the central 
tendency being a good picture of the true 
facts. If there is a constant error, the state- 
ments will not only vary from each other, 
but they will also all be away from the 
facts they purport to report. 

The variable error is illustrated by the 
variation in estimates of lapse of time by 
different observers: 


Witnesses in court may be required to testify as to 
the length of time elapsing between two events, say 
a cry of terror and the sound of a pistol. One ob- 
server reports fifteen seconds, one half a minute, one a 
minute. We take a rough average of these estimates, 
and conclude that the time must have been something 
like half a minute. But is there a constant error in 
this sort of estimation? An experiment may tell. 
Take out your watch before an audience, and say, 
“I want you each to estimate the time between the 
moment when I say ‘Begin’ and the moment when I 
say ‘Stop.’ "’ Allow 15 seconds to elapse, and you 
will find that the estimates range from perhaps 15 
seconds as a lower limit to a minute or a minute and a 
half, with an average of about 25 to 30 seconds. 
There is then a large constant error, in the direction 
of overestimation of time, under certain conditions. 
Change the conditions, and you alter the amount 
of the constant error, and may even reverse its 
direction. 


These tendencies to error will be illus- 
trated again in our consideration of the 
judgments of character traits. The vari- 
able error appears in the divergence of 
opinions held by different persons in re- 
gard to a trait in any one individual. 
The constant error is illustrated in the 
tendency of individuals to overestimate 
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desirable traits in themselves and under- 
estimate undesirable traits in themselves. 

A common but subtle form of constant 
error is that which is produced by sug- 
gestion from the form of a question. It 
has long been known that the way in 
which a question is asked has an important 
influence on the actual correctness of the 
answers made to it. In legal procedure it 
has been found necessary to regulate the 
use of the “‘leading question.’’ A few 
comparatively recent attempts have been 
made to discriminate clearly the various 
types of questions from each other and 
measure the influence of each type on the 
reliability of statements elicited by 
them. Muscio’s investigation is the 
most complete. 

In brief, Muscio concluded from his in- 
vestigation that the poorest or most un- 
safe form of question was the implicative. 
An example used was, ‘Was the hair of 
Jones very dark?’’ The most reliable 


form of question was the subjective-direc- 
tion form with neither negative nor 


definite article. This form related to the 
actual seeing or hearing of an item. An 
example used was, ‘Did you see an um- 
brella?’” It was pointed out, however, 
that when one denies that he saw an ob- 
ject, he does not say that it was absent; 
and not being willing to deny it was 
present, which is common, does not imply 
its presence. In other studies it has been 
found that the free narrative report is 
more reliable than information gained by 
interrogation or cross-examination of 
witness. 

The group of studies relating to the re- 
liability of judgments of personality traits 
were not, on the whole, undertaken for 
specific utilization in any particular field, 
but their results may be applied generally 
in several fields. The judgment, rating, 
or measurement of personality traits is 
generally thought of as being important 
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in the interview for employment and for 
vocational guidance and placement. The 
process plays an important part, however, 
in neatly all interviews. Both the inter- 
viewer and the interviewee are judging 
each other in many ways in their efforts 
to come to an understanding of each other 
in any interview. The interviewee is 
judging the interviewer as to his motives 
and sincerity. The interviewer is judging 
the interviewee as to his intelligence, 
honesty, and veracity in answering the 
questions put to him. Throughout the 
interview, there is a social give-and-take 
process and an adjustment of the personali- 
ties in which the judgment and interpreta- 
tion of each other's traits is fundamental, 
There is a certain amount of rivalry in 
this; for the one who best understands 
the other has that element of advantage. 
As Thorndike has stated, ‘Every human 
being thus tends by original nature to 
arrive at a status of mastery or submission 
toward every other human being, and 
even under the more intelligent customs of 
civilized life somewhat of the tendency 
persists in many men.”’ 

Thorndike has pointed out, and other 
investigators have found evidence for the 
conclusion that probably all judgments 
of any individual's specific personality 
traits are influenced by the general im- 
pression held of that person. This is a 
form of “‘constant error’’ in which the 
“‘halo”’ effect or atmosphere about an 
individual may influence one’s judgment of 
him in respect to any particular trait. 
Thorndike concludes: 


The writer has become convinced that even a very 
capable foreman, employer, teacher, or department 
head is unable to treat an individual as a compound 
of separate qualities and vo assign a magnitude to 
each of these in independence of the others. The 
magnitude of the constant error of the halo, as we 
have called it, also seems surprisingly large, though 
we lack objective criteria by which to determine its 
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exact size. As aconsequence science seems to demand 
that, in all work on ratings for qualities the observer 
should report the evidence, not a rating, and the 
rating should be given on the evidence to each quality 
separately without knowledge of the evidence con- 
cerning any other quality in the same individual. 


It might be thought that inaccurate 
judgments on personal traits were caused 
by lack of acquaintance with the person 
judged. This is true to a certain extent; 
but familiarity has its own pitfalls. 
Knight has investigated the effect of the 
acquaintance factor upon personal judg- 
ments. He found that the factor of ac- 
quaintance “‘operates to make ratings 
more lenient, i.e., increases the over-rat- 
ing, and to make ratings less critical and 
less analytical, i.e., increases the influence 
of the halo of general estimate. It is in 
the direction of truth to discount the rat- 
ings of judges when acquaintance has 
been long.”’ 

Walter Lippman has called attention to 
the fact that there are commonly certain 


“pictures in our heads” concerning the 
supposed appearance of individuals of a 
certain race, class, occupation, or social 
group; and these he has called ‘‘stereo- 


types." Rice designed an experiment to 
test the existence and study the nature of 
these stereotypes or preconceived notions 
of the physical appearance of members 
of a certain race, occupation, or social 
group. A group of 258 undergraduates of 
Dartmouth College, and 31 members of a 
Grange, presumably farmers, were asked 
to identify nine portraits. The subjects 
were informed that the photographs were 
of a bootlegger, a European premier, a 
bolshevik, a United States Senator, a 
labor leader, an editor-politician, two 
manufacturers, and a financier. Other 
gtoups of students were to grade the nine 
pictures, first, according to intelligence, 
second, according to craftiness. Some of 
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the more general conclusions from the 
experiment were: 


1. The existence of common stereotypes concerning 
the appearance of various classes of persons (senators, 
bootleggers, etc.) is clearly indicated. These led to 
numerous errors of judgment. 

2. The stereotypes found among students and 
grange members were similar, but there appeared to 
be a somewhat greater uniformity (consideration of 
judgment on the basis of a stereotype) among the 
latter. 

3. Estimates of intelligence and craftiness, pre- 
sumably based upon the features portrayed, are in 
reallity influenced by the supposed identity of the 
portrait, i.e., by the stereotype of the supposed occu- 
pational or social status held in the mind of the 
examiner. 


In the light of these findings, the inter- 
viewer should ask himself seriously how 
carefully he guards himself from the subtle 
influence of his stereotypes in judging the 
interviewee and in managing the inter- 
view. We might ask, also, how often 
an interviewee has been misjudged or 
arbitrarily dealt with in an interview in 
which preconception or prejudices grow- 
ing out of stereotypes have played their 
mischievous part. In a fact-finding inter- 
view, the investigator can be misled by 
the same subtle processes. 

Enough is known about interviewing 
to make everyone cautious about placing 
reliance on the information so obtained. 
At the same time it must be recognized 
that much valuable information can be 
obtained in no other way. Hence the 
importance of not only applying what is 
known, but also of studying further the 
factors affecting the interview. It is 
stated that the interview should always 
be private with no third party present; 
that the schedule should not be shown; 
that notes should not be taken during 
the interview; that the interviewer should 
be the same sex as the interviewee; that 
the information obtained indirectly through 
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informal conversation is more reliable 
than that obtained by direct questions, 
and so forth. The truth and importance 
of such statements must be determined in 
order to put social research on a firm 
scientific basis. 

Suggestions of methods may be obtained 
not only from many different fields in 
which the interview is used, but also from 
the techniques in related sciences. Social 
workers have probably done more toward 
developing the interview in a practical 
way than any other group. Also, they 
have done much in applying principles 
from other fields. This is illustrated in 
Miss Richmond's ‘Social Diagnosis’’ by 
her applications from the law of evidence 
evolved by the legal profession. An 
application from the science of psychology 
is illustrated in Mrs. Sheffield’s little 
book, The Social Case History. She brings 
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an admirable contribution from Dewey’s 
psychology of thinking in illustrating 
so well how facts come to have meaning 
and importance in any investigation. 

No engineer, physicist, or chemist 
would ever publish the results of research 
without indicating the degree of probable 
error. It is only in the present generation 
that such practice has come to be followed 
in psychology. Not yet have many in- 
vestigators in social science accompanied 
their reports of studies with an index of 
the reliability of their data and findings, 
That is a professional standard toward 
which to work in training for social 
work. Students taking part in research 
which is held to high standards come 
to realize the importance of these stand- 
ards, and also tend to form the habits 
which constitute training in scientific 
accuracy. 


MARY E. RICHMOND, 1861-1928 


Marty E. Richmond—author, editor, social worker—is recognized as the 
pioneer of the family case work field and the inspiration of case workers 
the world over. The February, 1929, issue of The Family has been pre- 
pared in herhonor. There has been no attempt to give a full and rounded 
picture of her life: some of her friends have simply given a picture of her 
as they knew her—teflecting the variety of her interests and the many 
phases of her influence. Joanna C. Colcord, Hugh Auchincloss, Frances 
Perkins, Gordon Hamilton, Robert M. Yerkes, Frank J. Bruno are among 


those contributing to this issue. 
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I 


All students of the history of the social 
sciences know that we are entering upon 
an era of reconstruction in which, with 
the use of new data and the study of back- 
ground conditioning factors, it will be 
possible to rewrite with much greater 
fullness and understanding the develop- 
ment of explanatory theories of human 
social relationships. Hurst’s Literary Back- 
ground of the New Testament is one of the 
significant contributions to this new trend, 
because it undertakes to trace back to 
earlier literary sources much of the content 
of the four gospels and the other books of 
the New Testament. The author's in- 
vestigations and comparisons have been 
painstaking and they have yielded a vast 
number of correspondences, especially 
with the earlier non-canonical writings. 
Not only do these researches throw much 
light upon the question of inspiration and 


its sources, but they also give greater con- 
tinuity to the scheme of development of 
Jewish social ideas of the last millenium 
B. C., a period now recognized by his- 
torians of social theory as productive of 
important results. This book is technical 
and of interest primarily to the student. 

The same is likewise true of Rand's 
work on Locke and Clarke. The author has 
previously done much valuable service to 
the history of ideas, especially in the field 
of philosophy. In this instance he has 
collected, with much tact and industry, 
nearly six hundred pages of previously un- 
published letters passing between the two 
friends named above at a period very im- 
portant in the social thinking of John 
Locke. These letters reveal Locke not 
only as a genial and witty correspondent, 
but they also show him as active in the 
rdle of the philosopher influencing practi- 
cal legislation through his parliamentary 
friend, especially the British coinage legis- 
lation. Light is also thrown by these 
letters upon the development of two of 
Locke’s most important works—the Es- 
say Concerning Human Understanding and 
Some Thoughts Concerning Education—the 
latter of which was prepared as a guide to 
the education of Clarke’s children. The 
editor has very wisely introduced the let- 
ters with a biographical sketch of some 
seventy-five pages. There is also an ex- 
cellent portrait of Locke. 


II 


Baber’s Karl Marx's Interpretation of 
History is primarily an economic analysis 
done from the primary sources with a 
generous ear to the previously expounded 
doctrines of the Harvard economists. 
The technique of the analysis is austere 
and highly logical. The results are al- 
most wholly destructive to the contribu- 
tions and contentions of the great socialist 
thinker. This volume may well become 
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the conservative textbook on the econom- 
ics of socialism. It rejects every one 
of Marx’s major economic contentions 
and characterizes his attempt to base a 
philosophy of history upon the mode of 
production, self-interest and its manipula- 
tion, and the dialectic as fore-doomed to 
failure. The only saving grace of his 
theory of history, according to the author, 
was that it largely displaced even more 
absurd and unilateral interpretations, such 
as the ‘great man’’ theory. It also gave 
a logical principle of consistency about 
which the nineteenth century radicals 
could unite under the single banner of 
“scientific’’ socialism. The professors, 
however, have never been able to accept 
his doctrines. 

Two little books—both doctors’ dis- 
sertations—on Hobhouse testify to the 
attention which the University of London 
sage is now eliciting. Hobhouse’s inter- 
ests are almost encyclopaedic and it is not 
yet settled whether he shall be known as 
philosopher, psychologist, anthropologist, 
sociologist or political theorist. Nichol- 
son deals with the philosophic aspect of 
his work, and perhaps this is the strongest 
note running through all of his writings. 
The author shows clearly, by means of an 
analysis of the major works of Hobhouse, 
that the latter is fundamentally a realist 
with his chief approach through the in- 
ductive examination of present-day facts 
and institutions, although he also draws 
inductively from the fields of anthropology 
and history for his data. As he has de- 
veloped in method he has gone farther 
and farther away from the metaphysical 
technique of logical and aprioristic con- 
struction. Carter’s temperament is less 
analytical and thorough and consequently 
his presentation of Hobhouse’s Social 
Theories is less well organized. However, 
he does bring out the fact that Hobhouse 
looks forward to a reconstruction of so- 


ciety by means of the utilization of in- 
telligence and the accumulation of scien- 
tific data. Thus Hobhouse is not merely 
a speculative philosopher, nor is he even 
exclusively a pure scientist. He is a re- 
constructionist and a liberal. 

The Sociological Press has placed us 
under obligations for the timely analysis 
of The Work of Vilfredo Pareto, by G. H. 
Bousquet. Although the translation is 
as bad as the writing of Pareto himself is 
reputed to be, this is one of the few sources 
of the sociological theories of Pareto 
available in English. The popularity of 
Pareto in certain quarters is probably due 
to his theory of residves (cumulative moti- 
vations, such as struggle for continuity 
and persistance of aggregates, need for 
action and the desires for sociability and 
sex expression) and derivations or rational- 
ized explanations of behavior. In effect 
Pareto combines a theory of the wishes 
with neo-Freudianism. This is sufficient 
to secure a hearing. 


Ill 


Although a professor of English, Mrs. 
Phelan has caught the spirit of William 
Morris fairly adequately from a sociologi- 
cal point of view. Of course there is a 
vast difference between having views on 
social questions (which is still the privi- 
lege of everybody) and being a sociologist, 
and Mrs. Phelan scarcely means to stigma- 
tize the poet and idealist Morris with the 
title sociologist. Her contribution is to 
trace, in a well-documented manner, the 
development of the aristocratic-esthetic- 
democratic ideas of Morris through his 
college and early working days. Then we 
see him take over the religious doctrines 
of socialism, but not the logical socialism 
of Marx, nor yet the Christian socialism 
of Maurice and Kingsley. His was rather 
the socialism of the old Utopians made 
esthetic, more Ruskin than Christian, 
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and more pagan than either. It was easy 
for him, therefore, in the latter part of his 
life, to turn almost wholly to artistic 
idealism and social day-dreaming. Morris 
is one of the most fascinating personalities 
in the history of social theory, and this 
volume is a fairly good introduction to 
that personality. 

Morris had a great deal in common with 
six other romantic theorists of the French 
nineteenth century, at least as concerns 
their common sympathetic, speculative, 
aprioristic identification with the social 
aspects of the life which all of them sought 
to interpret. All of these six—Stendhal, 
Tocqueville, Proudhon, Sainte-Beuve, 
Taine, and Renan—and especially the 
last two, were strongly impregnated with 
the sympathetic motive and the artistic 
feeling for things. Faguet is just the 
man to interpret the significance and 
message of these six men for their times, 
and for ours. They did a great deal to 
shape the thought of the nineteenth cen- 
tury—much more than we are likely to 
realize now. If their method was differ- 
ent it was largely because their age and its 
backgrounds were different. But no so- 
ciologist who wishes to understand the 
present and the past can afford to forget 
them, or to ignore them. 


IV 


Sympathetic interpretation of men and 
their views is also an outstanding char- 


acteristic of Prezzolini’s Nicolo Mach- 
iavelli the Florentine and of Thaddeus’ 
Voltaire, Genius of Mockery. Both are 
brilliantly written, and both are highly 
impressionistic, the former the more so in 
each case. It is a question as to how use- 
ful such impressionistic biographies can 
be to the scientific historian of ideas. 
The style sometimes gets in the way of 
the understanding, and the impression 
made upon the reader is not infrequently 
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more emotional than intellectual. Per- 
haps the chief value of such books is to 
introduce the characters and their mean- 
ing in the evolution of ideas to a public 
which otherwise might not make their 
acquaintance, especially if their only 
avenue of approach were through austere 
analyses. The books are wholly undocu- 
mented, except for an occasional quota- 
tion from a letter. Consequently it is 
not always possible to know whether 
one is reading facts or merely getting the 
impressions of an imaginative author, 
Especially does one feel this to be the case 
in reading the Nicolo Machiavelli. Taken 
as supplementary material or as the first 
presentation of these two great characters 
to the average novel-reading public, 
which now has turned hungrily toward 
the greater realism of biography, both of 
these books should have a decidedly use- 
ful employment. As personality sketches 
they are truly fascinating. 


V 


We come now to two books which 
illustrate the growth of social theory out 
of practical problem situations, and the 
theory is perhaps none the less valuable 
because of this fact. The Recollections 
of Christopher C. Andrews is not a book 
dealing specifically with social theory, 
but the life of a pioneer of Minnesota who 
became a major general in the Union army 
and, during a ministry to Sweden and Nor- 
way in 1869-1877, learned a lesson about 
the importance of forestry conservation 
and culture which he endeavored to teach 
to the American people, and especially 
to the people of Minnesota (a difficult 
task), the remainder of his life. His 
educational work with regard to our 
forests and their importance to mankind is 
his contribution to social theory, and it 
entitles him to honorable mention here. 
The story of his work for an intelligent 
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forestry policy is interestingly told, and 
there is an introduction by William Watts 
Folwell, the first president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and long professor 
of the social sciences in that institution. 
The volume is beautifully printed, as the 
Clarke books usually are. 

The Short History of the British Working- 
Class Movement is not complete. Another 
section will be added later. The present 
work consists of two volumes in one, 
covering the period of 1789-1900. It is a 
history not only of the action and attempts 
at legislative reform and of the gradual 
growth in power of the working classes 
in England, but it is also a history of the 
explanatory and justificatory theory aris- 
ing out of the working class movement. 
This type of research and writing is be- 
coming increasingly popular and it has 
great advantages from the standpoint of 
showing the dependence of theory upon 
the aims and struggles of men and collec- 
tivities. In this book there is such an 
interrelated treatment of movement and 
theory of the socialist, chartist, trade 
union, thrift (codperative), and social 
legislation (later economico-political) 
movements. The author is, of course, 
deeply sympathetic with the movements 
which he describes. As in most of his 
work he seems to have the instruction of 
the general reader primarily in mind. 
Therefore the treatment is compressed and 
documentation is minimized. The treat- 
ment is interesting and informative and 
doubtless will be useful to a large group 
of teachers, social workers and other in- 
telligent readers who wish to get at the 
results of research without being burdened 
with its technique. 


VI 


The History of American Political Thought 
and The American Party Battle are by two 
of the hardest workers in the field of 


political science in the United States. 
Both, and particularly Beard’s, have view- 
points much broader than merely techni- 
cal political science. Both writers are 
quite as much interested in the economic, 
political and social backgrounds produc- 
ing political theory and movements as 
in the explanatory theory itself. They 
see theory as the product of conditions. 
Gettell’s book is a highly systematic 
treatise based on a vast amount of research 
and thoroughly documented. Beard’s vol- 
ume is apparently a bird's-eye view secured 
from his long excursion through and over 
the various fields of American culture 
incident to the preparation of his ‘‘Rise of 
American Civilization,’’ and it is popu- 
larly written, as befits a contribution to 
‘The World Today Bookshelf.”’ 

Gettell characterizes American Political 
Thought as practical and optimistic, and 
these traits run through the whole range 
of its growth from colonial times to the 
present. He finds also that it has had its 
theological, legalistic, and functional 
phases of development. At the present 
time the emphasis is primarily upon the 
study and analysis of actual governmental 
practices and the popular and institutional 
conditions which underlie and apparently 
determine these practices. Everywhere 
the theory is considered as a product of 
the historical process and socio-economic 
situation. He does not, as the older 
writers did, treat the theories as personal 
products and under the headings of the 
leading men who were the mouthpieces or 
formulators of the written and spoken 
ideas. On the contrary, he writes about 
the political thought of the American 
Revolution, of the constitution, of Feder- 
alism, of the Jeffersonian era, of slavery, 
of territorial expansion, the Civil War 
and reconstruction, of industrial expansion, 
and of international relations. Teachers 
and writers are mentioned, but it is ap- 
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parent that they are considered as inter- 
preters of movements which they have 
been able to visualize and as spokesmen of 
interest groups with which they were in 
some way identified—not as creators. 
In the reviewer's opinion this method of 
treatment greatly enhances the sociologi- 
cal value of the treatise, vitalizes it by 
rendering it dynamic and functional, al- 
though it destroys the artificial simplicity 
of the old personalistic treatments and 
therefore renders the teaching of the 
volume somewhat more difficult. The 
teacher of such a text will really have to 
know his subject. The thoroughness of 
the underlying research is commendable. 
The reviewer has had to go through the 
basic literature for other purposes and he 
has observed few omissions, and perhaps 
none of first-rate importance. 

If Gettell is for the student, Beard is for 
the intelligent general reader, and he writes 
in the same easy familiar style which has 
made other writings of his so readable. 
After examining various theories of politi- 
cal parties, such as those of Bryce, Tac- 
querille, Macaulay (instinctive theory), 
the “‘sporting theory,’’ and Madison's 
view that party alignments are generally 
on the side of economic interest, he ac- 
cepts this last in general outline. With 
this background he traces the history of 
political parties down to the present, 
exposing the major motives (not always 
professed by the followers). Thus he 
recounts the Federalist-Republican align- 
ment, the Jeffersonian and Whig 
movements, the Democratic-Republican 
tactics, the struggle of economic factions 
after the Civil War and the upheaval of 
the eighteen-nineties, the Rooseveltian 
and Wilsonian accidents, and the ‘“‘return 
to normalcy’’ in the days of ‘‘healing”’ 
under the Republican administrations in 
these latter times. Although written in 
a fairly light vein the book is keenly 
analytical all the way through. 


A History or Sociat Tooucut. By Emory S. Bo. 
gardus. Los Angeles: Jessie Ray Miller Com- 
pany, 1928, 668 pp. $4.00. 


This is a greatly enlarged and much im- 
proved new edition of Professor Bogardus’ 
well-known comprehensive manual on 
the history of sociological thought. The 
chief improvements in the new edition 
are the inclusion of pertinent passages 
from the more important source-material 
used in the preparation of the volume, the 
addition of contemporary developments 
to the chapters on recent phases of so- 
ciology, and the provision of topics for 
report and discussion at the end of each 
chapter. In its present form the volume 
is unquestionably the best general intro- 
duction to the history of social thought. 
Its chief merit is its comprehensive scope 
which gives the student a good orienta- 
tion as to the whole development of social 
thought. It is clear and lucid in expres- 
sion and should be well adapted to peda- 
gogical purposes. It is unquestionably 
stronger in exposition than in reflective 
analysis. The chief defect of the book is 
the weakness and brevity of the treatment 
of the developments in social thought 
between the classical period and the age of 
Malthus. Some might also wish that 
Professor Bogardus had not purchased 
comprehensiveness at the expense of ex- 
cessive brevity and generality in the treat- 
ment of important modern writers and 
schools of sociologists. Yet one cannot 
have everything in a book of 650 pages 
and this work serves a need which is not 
met by any other book in the English 
language. No student of sociology can 
be regarded as competent in his field unless 
he is acquainted with the development of 
the subject, and this book will serve better 
than any other to start him on the road 
towards a mastery of the history of so- 
ciology. 

Harry Ermer Barnes. 

Smith College. 
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La Prewtsrorie Orrentate. By Jacques de Morgan. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 3 vols., 1925, 1926 and 


1927. 


This is a posthumous work of the emi- 
nent archaeologist and ethnologist of the 
Collége de France, prepared for publication 
by Louis Germain. These volumes are 
the culmination of forty years of scholarly 
interest in the origins of oriental civiliza- 
tion. Their author's studies were often 
carried on under extremely favorable cir- 
cumstances (de Morgan was director of 
antiquities for Egypt, 1892-97), and re- 
sulted in many notable contributions. 
Volume I, ‘‘Generalities’’ discusses ques- 
tions of the origin of man, geological 
transformations, the glacial epochs, the 
similarities of the prehistoric Magdalen- 
ians and the modern Kamschatkans, pre- 
historic tools and their uses, the question 
of the unity of the human mind in relation 
to independent invention and cultural 
differences, chronology, etc. 

Volume II, ‘‘L’Egypte et L’Afrique du 
Nord"’ studies first the evidences of paleo- 
lithic, neolithic and metal industries in 
Egypt preliminary to a lengthy develop- 
ment of the theory, of which de Morgan 
is the most notable exponent, that the 
origins of the culture of the Egyptian 
Pharaohs is to be found in Chaldea. 
There is in this volume an exposition of 
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the stone cultures of Tunis and the old- 
stone industries of Somaliland. The so- 
called *‘Capsian’’ culture of Tunis, inter- 
mediate between the old and new stone 
ages, constitutes one of de Morgan’s 
special contributions to the prehistory of 
the Mediterranean and is one of the bases 
upon which rests his conviction that 
cultural diffusion as over against inde- 
pendent invention has been over-empha- 
sized. He is particularly skeptical of the 
cutrent assumption that the pattern of 
paleolithic culture epochs worked out for 
western Europe may be applied in un- 
altered form to the prehistoric cultural 
phases throughout the rest of the 
world. 

Volume III, ‘‘L’Asie Antérieure’’ begins 
with a study of the paleolithic culture in 
Syria and Mesopotamia, reconstructs the 
colonization of Chaldea and Elam and the 
second pottery era of Susa, has a brief 
chapter on the stone ages in the Far East, 
devotes two long chapters to the early 
metal ages in northwest Asia, and con- 
cludes with a chapter on the origin of 
writing in the Near East. It is a work of 
vast erudition, wholesome skepticism, and 
suggestive hypotheses. Each volume is 
copiously and beautifully illustrated. 

Frank H. Hankins. 
Smith College. 


SOCIAL ORIENTATION 


J. R. STEELMAN 


An Intropuction to Sociotocy. By Ernest R. 
Groves. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, 


1928. 568 pp. 


Among the increasingly large array of 
introductory texts in sociology it is pleas- 
ing to find one with a distinguishing and 
unifying feature. The basic theme which 
characterizes the present volume is that of 





human experience. It is decidedly more 
than just another book. The attitude of 
approach is well stated when the author 
says: ‘“The sociologist brings to his task 
not the faith of the mystic, not the con- 
fidence of the dreamer, but the serious 
commitment of the scientist who promises 
only that he will do his utmost to dis- 
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cover the facts and report them without 
bias to those who seek his informa- 
tion.”” 

As a basis for understanding social ex- 
perience there is a discussion of man and 
his social equipment. The nature and 
development of personality is viewed in 
relation to original human make-up and 
the effects of physical nature and social 
contacts. In analyzing social experience 
the author uses several well-established 
concepts in sociology—contact, interac- 
tion, conflict, codperation, and communi- 
cation. In a brief study of primitive life 
he shows the unbroken cultural chain 
that binds all generations. Here the 
author makes excellent use of anthropo- 
logical material designed to interest and 
stimulate, rather than to overwhelm and 
confuse the student. 

Human experience is next viewed as it 
centers about definite persistent interests, 
thus leading to the organization of social 
institutions. There is a discussion of the 
family and domestic experience, property 
and economic experience, the state and 
political experience, religious experience 
and the church. ‘“The companionate,”’ 
“Family life and modern pleasure-seek- 
ing,’’ and ‘Education for marriage’’ are 
topics indicative of the vital and practical 
nature of the entire volume. 

In a discussion of man and his social 
failures the author considers the forms 
and inter-relations of social problems. 
Lack of mental capacity, inadequacy of 
social culture, exploitation, social dis- 
tance between groups, the quantity and 
quality of population, and unwise sym- 
pathy are discussed as interrelated causal 
factors. ‘‘In the most exacting sense of 
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causation,”’ the author says, ‘‘there is no 
knowledge of the conditions that in- 
variably and necessarily produce a crimi- 
nal or a pauper.’’ He likens our position, 
in certain respects, to that of medicine 
before the days of Pasteur. That this 
frank confession is preferable to the dog- 
matic vein in which many have written 
is doubtless the opinion of all who prefer 
that beginners in sociology approach the 
subject with a scientific attitude. 

In an analysis of the resources now avail- 
able for greater human satisfaction the 
author discusses the social significance 
and possibilities of play, art, science, and 
education. One chapter is devoted to a 
resume of social thought from the Greeks 
to Giddings. Finally he explains the 
necessity for specialization in the study of 
society and indicates the point of view 
and the chief contributors to the biologi- 
cal, the psychological, and the cultural 
approaches. The serious student will 
find the most valuable part of Dr. Groves’ 
book to be a sixty-eight page appendix 
which consists of chapter-by-chapter top- 
ics for discussion, subjects for investiga- 
tion, problems for analysis, and an 
excellent list of selected references from 
books and articles. The volume will 
doubtless appeal to a wide group of the gen- 
eral public interested in keeping abreast 
of current sociological thinking, and to 
teachers of orientation courses, as well as 
to college and normal school students 
in sociology. It is written in simple, 
clear language and is stimulating through- 
out, most of all perhaps because it savors 
of the combined wide research, teaching, 
and practical experience of the author, 
which few have the honor to claim. 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF POLITICAL ATTITUDES AND OPINIONS 


READ BAIN 


Quantitative Meruops rn Pourrics. By Stuart A. 
Rice. New York: A. A. Knopf, 1928. xxii + 


331 PP- 

This is one of the most stimulating 
books I have read for some time. It has 
no motive other than a thoroughly scien- 
tific description of political behavior. 
Hypotheses are presented, but they are 
never defended except by the found-facts 
and logical inferences therefrom. The 
author is entirely impersonal toward his 
“explanatory generalizations,”’ and crit- 
icizes them as severely as any one else 
is likely to do. He repeatedly concludes, 
““Interesting—if true,”’ “‘suggestive—but 
not proved.”’ 

The firs: four chapters are of great inter- 
est to all social scientists. The author 
clearly defines his terms but avoids all 
hair-splitting ‘‘final’’ definitions; more 
important, he clearly states the ‘‘Con- 
ceptual Background’’ (postulates) upon 
which his work is based. He holds that 
philosophical presuppositions are always 
present in scientific work and that it is 
most important that the writer should be 
conscious of their nature. He tries to 
state his own, although he is conscious 
that he is probably unconscious of many 
of them and has been unwittingly in- 
fluenced by the work of others. 

The function of science is to describe 
phenomena (15) and this requires an 
absolute separation of means from ends 
(16). The ‘‘social sciences’? have been 
largely social ethics and moral philos- 
ophy. This results in emphasis on the 
“outcome of social processes’’ and gives 
rise to much “‘wishful thinking’’ (16-17). 
The conclusion is that the ‘‘discussion of 
values and goals’’ is desirable but that it 
should not be called social science; if it 
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is, ‘our science’’ may turn out to be mere 
“pious aspiration’’ (18-19). This sounds 
like sound sense to me. 

There are no ‘‘identities’’ in natural 
phenomena; science treats sense percep- 
tions ‘‘as if they were real and exact en- 
tities."’ Belief in all existents are infer- 
ences from sense experiences (24) and 
scientific laws are merely statistical sum- 
marizations of these (26-27) in terms of 
probability (28-29). These are all axioms 
in scientific methodology, but they are 
ideas which many social scientists implic- 
itly and explicitly deny. 

Case method and history are held not 
to be sciences, since they are concerned 
with unique events (35-37). Science 
treats unique events as identical, and thus 
afrives at explicit or implicit statistical 
generalizations regarding their behavior. 
These generalizations are, of course, more 
or less ‘‘fictional’’ or abstract, but experi- 
ence has proved them to be very useful. 
This is frank pragmatism, but Mr. Rice 
is not frightened by the word (38-45). 
There is no attempt to deny the usefulness 
of history and case study in the attempt 
to understand social reality, but the claim 
is made that these methods become im- 
plicitly or explicitly statistical whenever 
they attempt to generalize or become 
‘scientific’ (47). With this I heartily 
agree. 

The rest of the book is concerned with 
report and analysis of actual statistical 
investigation of various types of political 
behavior. The technical nature of much 
of the data prevents any review of this 
most fascinating and valuable portion of 
the book. One has a sense of adventuring 
into a hitherto almost untouched field. 
The kill is negligible, but the chase is 
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exciting. One sees a vision of the day 
when political science may become truly 
scientific, at least, in dealing with some 
types of its data. 

Part Three deals with ‘‘The Content 
and Statistical Distribution of Attitudes.”’ 
The latter term is defined as ‘a set toward 
behavior without reference to the degree 
of rationality’’ (51). He quotes approv- 
ingly, Thurstone’s distinction between 
attitude and opinion, the first being per- 
sonal and subjective, and the latter, the 
verbal expression of an attitude, more 
rational, or rationalized, in Rice’s opinion. 
I would deny that opinions are necessarily 
any more rational than attitudes, however 
defined, and hold that attitudes should be 
defined as acts, not as subjective sets, or 
biases, or feelings, or ‘‘sum totals’’ of 
any non-perceptible ‘‘states.’’ The views 
of Rice and Thurstone both violate Rice's 
assumption of the statistical view of a 
perceptual world (Chapter III) and the 
axiom that science deals only with sense 
experiences. Now as a matter of fact, 
Rice’s researches are based upon these 
assumptions. Although he agrees with 
Thurstone’s distinction between opinions 
and attitudes, he uses the term ‘‘attitude’’ 
to cover verbal behavior; but his researches 
are all based upon acts, verbal, as in the 
“‘Stereotypes’’ (Chapter V), or motor, as 
in balloting. Casting a vote, whether by 
voice or ballot, is an attitude; giving 
personal reasons for so doing is the ex- 
pression of opinion, as I see it. When we 
can observe the actual adjustive behavior, 
we do not add anything to our scientific 
knowledge by speculating all day as to 
why this behavior occurred, unless we 
thereby obtain cues for the observation of 
other kinds of phenomena which may in 
their turn be generalized, i.e. statistically 
treated. 

In chapter six, the hypothesis that 
*‘attitudes’’ are normally distributed along 


that the representative really represents 





a scale is tested and the conclusion reached 
that this is not proved although the 
author thinks there is ‘‘something in’’ it, 
“apart from some distorting situation’ (p. 89). 
To test this hypothesis, one would appar- 
ently have to use a rational scale of equal 
steps similar to Thurstone’s instead of the 
rank-order device of Allport (Cf. Thurs- 
tone, A. J. S., 332542), and the assumed 
equi-distant steps of Rice (78). 

Another interesting hypothesis, as yet 
not proved, is that political attitudes are 
functions of cultural areas (154). The 
attempt to validate this by using the data 
of the Non-Partizan League elections, the 
LaFollette campaign of 1924, and shopping 
areas around various Cities was not con- 
clusive but ‘‘promises to be fruitful’’ (155). 

Another hypothesis made (193-4) is 


















his own kind of people. The results only 
partially confirm the theory (204-6). 

In Chapters XV-XVI, indexes of co- 
hesion and likeness and mathematical 
determination of blocs in small (25-30 
members) voting bodies are worked out 
and discussed. 

Part Six is concerned with ‘Time 
Variations in Political Attitude.’’ Here 
there is shown graphically and mathe- 
matically the growth and decline of 
interest in the initiative and referendum 
with some discussion of non-voting (245- 
50); the change of Dartmouth student 
opinion on evolution, before and after 
hearing Bryan (Chapter XVIII); and the 
resultants of undefined stimuli in liberal, 
conservative and progressive opinion 
(XIX). Chapter XX is one of the most 
interesting discussions. It attempts to 
show the relations between party turt- 
over and business cycles with a negative, 
or ‘‘not proved," conclusion. Chapter 
XXI shows pretty conclusively that the 
average age and experience of congress 
men have gradually increased since the 
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Jacksonion period. It is suggested that 
this may be due to increased expectation 
of life, or to increased political conserva- 
tism (301). Another very interesting 
hypothesis is that there has been an in- 
creased tendency for political landslides 
with the increase of contact and communi- 
cation (303-5). This was tested by 
plotting the “‘landslide tendencies’ in 
the gubernatorial elections of New York, 
Ohio, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania since 
1850 (315). Very definite cycles are re- 
vealed, with the landslide tendency 
markedly on the increase since 1880. 
The cycle varies from twelve to fourteen 
years. 

I have been able to touch briefly upon 
only what seem to me some of the most 
important hypotheses. The significance 
of these preliminary investigations lies, 
not in the results obtained, but in the 
methods used. Mr. Rice has given both 
the theoretical assumptions and numer- 
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ous ingenious examples of the quantitative 
approach to the investigation of certain 
types of political data. I think his work 
shows the feasibility of this method of 
analysis and his theory shows the neces- 
sity for its continuation and elaboration if 
politics is to leave the armchair and fight 
the tedious battles that must be waged 
before it can become a real science. So- 
ciologists can learn much from this book 
as to a rigidly scientific method of attack- 
ing their problems. If offers escape from 
the armchair and also from the confes- 
sional box and arcanum of subjective 
speculation. Other men than Rice can use 
both his data and his method and thus 
validate or annihilate his conclusions and 
interpretations. In much of what passes 
at present for sociological ‘‘research,"’ this 
is not possible. 

If the results of further investigation 
skow his hypotheses to be false, I am sure 
Mr. Rice will be the first to cheer. 


GLIMPSES INTO HISTORY THROUGH DIARIES 


GUION GRIFFIS JOHNSON 


Samugx Sewati’s Diary. Edited by Mark Van Doren. 
New York: Macy-Masius, 1927, 272 pp. $2.50. 
Tue Journat or Witt1aM Mactay. Introduction by 

Charles A. Beard. New York: Albert and Charles 


Boni, 1927. xix + 429 pp. 


Two important diaries throwing sig- 
nificant light upon the periods in which 
they were written have recently been 
made available to the reading public, 
Samuel Sewall’s Diary, 1675-1729, and 
The Journal of William Maclay, 1789-1791. 
Samuel Sewall’s Diary, edited by Mark 
Van Doren, appears in the Macy-Masius 
American Bookshelf Series. There has 
long been need for an abridged and con- 
venient publication of this significant 
record of New England life, which was 


first published in three volumes by the 
Massachusetts Historical Society (1878- 
1882). Sewall, who was closely identi- 
fied with public affairs in Massachusetts, 
being in 1718 Chief Justice of the Superior 
Court of the colony, was a slave to his 
diary. To it he revealed some of his most 
intimate affairs: his relations with his 
wife and their fifteen children, his business 
observations, his religious beliefs, and his 
courtships. Shortly after the death of 
his wife, he is found recording, ‘At night, 
when all were gone to bed; Cousin Moodey 
went with me into the new Hall, read the 
history of Rebekah’s Courtship, and 
pray’d with me respecting my Widowed 
Condition;’’ and several months later, 
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“Visit Mrs. Tilly . . . ask her to come 
and dwell at my house. She expresses 
her unworthiness of such a thing with 
much Respect.”’ 

It is unfortunate that this edition has 
no index. 

The journal by William Maclay, valued 
by every student of American history 
because of the flood of light which it 
throws upon the formative period of the 
United States Government, has long been 
out of print. This new edition, with an 
able introduction by Charles A. Beard, 
is easy to use and has an excellent 
index. 

William Maclay, a Scotchman from the 
interior of Pennsylvania, served in the 
first Senate which saw the inauguration 
of the federal government under the 
Constitution. His journal is important 
not only because the Senate at that time 
sat behind closed doors but also because 
Maclay with some justice has been called 
the first Jeffersonion Democrat. Maclay 
went to the Senate expecting, as he said, 
“every man to act the part of a God,” 
but instead he found ‘‘rough and rude 
manners, glaring folly, and the basest 


selfishness apparent in almost every trans- 
action.’” It is no wonder, then, that he 
became suspicious and too severe in his 
judgment. Nevertheless, his comments 
illuminate political issues and social 
customs as well as the personalities of the 
period. 

Maclay strongly opposed all ‘‘monarchi- 
cal tendencies’’ on the part of the Senate. 
He was a leader in the debate against 
Congress’ granting titles, he bitterly 
fought Hamilton's treasury measures, and 
constantly insisted upon the necessity of 
this government's being operated with 
republican simplicity. 

If Maclay did not always have words of 
praise for Washington, at least he re- 
spected him; but not so, the case of the 
vice-president. On one occasion he de- 
scribed him as “Bonny Johnny Adams, 
ever and anon mantling his visage with 
the most unmeaning simper that ever 
dimpled the face of folly.’’ It is evident 
from this quotation that Maclay knew 
how to use the English language. For 
this reason alone, aside from its historical 
importance, his journal makes interesting 
reading. 


THE FAR EAST 


MAURICE T. PRICE 


ProseMs oF THE Paciric. Proceedings of the Second 
Conference of the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
Honolulu, (Hawaii, July 15 to 29), 1927. Edited 
by J. B. Condliffe. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1928. xiii + 630 pp. $3.00. 

RestipeNtT ORIENTALS ON THE AMERICAN PaciFIC 
Coast. Their Legal and Economic Status. By 
Eliot G. Mears. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1928. xvi + 545 pp. $3.00. 

Orzentat Exctusion. The Effect of American Immi- 
gration Laws, Regulations, and Judicial Decisions 
upon the Chinese and Japanese on the American 
Pacific Coast. By R. D. McKenzie. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. viii + 200 pp. 
$2.00. 


Warrner Cina? An Economic Interpretation of 
Recent Events in the Far East. By Scott Nearing. 
New York: International Publishers Co., Inc., 
1927. 225 pp. $1.75. 

Tue Sout or Cuina. By Richard Wilhelm. Text 
translated by John H. Reece; poems by Arthur 
Waley. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1928. 382 pp. $3.75. 

Mopern Japan AND Its Prostems. By G. C. Allen. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1.4. 
(1928). 226 pp. $3.00. 


The books by Condliffe (ed.), Mears, 
and McKenzie exhibit the civilian Insti- 
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tute of Pacific Relations in its self-ap- 
pointed réle of “‘shock-absorber, fact- 
finder, and interpreter’’ in the Pacific 
Rim in the year 1927. The books by 
Nearing, Wilhelm, and Allen each attempt 
to present the dominant trends in an entire 
Oriental people. 

The paragraphs prefacing the report of 
the Institute’s 1927 conference, remind one 
of Wilson’s idea of what the Versailles 
conference was to be, before he arrived in 
Europe. The book's contents consist of 
addresses ‘‘giving the outlook on Pacific 
Affairs’’ of each of the nine national In- 
stitute groups, a supposed summary—they 
were not invariably so, I understand—of 
about a dozen round-table discussions, 
and a handpicked fourth of the hundred 
and twenty documents presented to these 
discussion groups. The chief topics 
treated are population and food supply, 
industrialization and foreign  invest- 
ments, emigration and immigration, in- 
ternational education and communication, 
and various social and political situations 
of a controversial nature in the Pacific 
basin. To those not thoroughly familiar 
with these problems, the documents are, 
roughly, as uneven in value as the “‘ex- 
pertness’’ of those discussing and even 
leading in the round-tables. Highly valu- 
able objective data presented with appro- 
priate reservations—e.g., on land utiliza- 
tion, population, resources, legislation, 
etc.—are spliced in between materials 
compiled and interpreted in accordance 
with the fervor or reticences of the super- 
sensitive patriot, premature analyses of 
complex social and political developments, 
or even an individual’s interpretation of 
the aims and attitudes of an entire move- 
ment. Asa ‘‘shock-absorber,’’ the confer- 


ences relatively frank exchange of opinions 
was undoubtedly valuable in proportion 
to the openmindedness of those pres- 
ent; but as a collection of reliable data 
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presumably the result of previous scien- 
tific and historical research, the report has 
transparent limitations. 

Among the few studies presented as 
documents by the ‘‘American Group’’ of 
the Institute, were those of Mears and 
McKenzie. Together they attack those 
immigration aspects of culture-contact 
between whites and Orientals on the 
American Pacific coast, which are most 
accessible to investigators. For a per- 
spective of the basic competitive situa- 
tions underlying the Asiatic immigrant’s 
contacts as evidenced in the recent history 
of the Pacific, and for a conception of the 
general trends toward accommodation 
and conflict which are determined by those 
situations, one should turn to McKenzie’s 
first two chapters. Then, in Mears’ 
analysis of public documents, legal prece- 
dents, occupational statistics, and records, 
one will find the most reliable and compre- 
hensive description available of the legal 
and economic status of Resident Orientals 
on the American Pacific Coast. Turning 
again to McKenzie, one may watch the 
latest legal machinery, the Immigration 
Act of 1924, at work dealing with Chinese 
and Japanese treaty merchant, student, 
visitor, and family relations in general— 
a case study in the limitations not only of 
this particular immigration law but of 
Occidental legal rigidity as such. Both 
authors show some effects of the severe 
handicap of a time-limit. McKenzie had 
to estimate Oriental attitudes by plucking 
cases. Mears risked more: partly for 
“*human-interest’’ value, apparently, he 
coquettes with off-hand generalizations 
on the morality, wisdom, psychology, or 
social psychology of certain situations, 
and even on Oriental traits. The pub- 
lishers’ omission of an index, and repeti- 
tion of typographical errors in the new 
edition of Oriental Exclusion are inexcusable. 
Of the two books on China, one pro- 
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fesses to give economic fact and interpreta- 
tion and the other to convey the “‘spirit’’ 
of a civilization. Nearing’s formula is 
familiar, of course: foreign imperialism 
aligned with local capitalism is responsible 
for the disorganization and chaos of recent 
years, and the oppressed proletariat and 
peasantry are rising en masse under the 
leadership of the communists and Soviet 
Russia to annihilate local capitalism; 
thereafter Soviet China is to become the 
chief business and financial brains of the 
world revolution, thus putting an end to 
imperialism, also. So simple! Even so, 
Nearing gives a good summary of the 
more easily obtainable economic studies of 
China, and is safe until he interprets 
figures on labor and mass movements or 
presents outlines of political events 
wrenched from their causative factors. 
The religious missionary differs from 
the economic missionary chiefly in the 
realm he idealizes. Wilhelm touches 
certain high points in recent Chinese 
history and meanders vaguely ot epi- 
-sodically among his memories of China 
and Chinese thinkers. Sent to China 
originally to be the spiritual advisor to 
Germans of Tsingtao, he reacted strongly 
against the frictions of clashing cultures 
and found his satisfaction in the philos- 


ophy that he heralds as the potion provi- 
dentially preserved to save the Occident. 
Lured by his charming style, one almost 
forgives his exaggerations and enthu- 
siasms. 

What Nearing’s volume professes to be 
for China, Allen's actually is, for Japan; 
viz., a fundamental interpretation of its 
recent history chiefly from the economio- 
political point of view. As a keen stu- 
dent, well-informed at first hand of the 
industrial, commercial, financial develop- 
ments and of many related population, 
agricultural, and educational problems, 
he presents them in orderly concise form. 
His analysis and statement of certain 
psychological traits or attitudes may be 
questioned. But the interplay of family 
organization and characteristic traits on 
the one hand, and of the government's 
aggressive paternalistic direction of the 
whole course of development, on the 
other, stand out all through the book 
against the stark necessities of Japan's 
particular position and her special oppor- 
tunities. He amply supports his chief 
contention that Japan’s course of develop- 
ment is not western, but is a compromise 
between the necessities of her situation, 
her traditional social and psychological 
culture, and western industrialism. 


CRIME AND CRIMINAL JUSTICE 


ROY M. BROWN 


Tae Crmunat anv His Aries. By Marcus Kavan- 
agh. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 432 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tue New Crmanorocy. By Max Schlapp and Ed- 
ward H. Smith. New York: Boni and Liveright, 
1928. 325 pp. 

Conpemnep To Devit’s Istanp. The Biography of 
an Unknown Convict. By Blair Niles. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 376 pp. $3.00. 


“Frankly, this book has no concern 
with the reformation of criminals,’’ de- 


clares Judge Kavanagh in his preface, 
“the alleviation of their sufferings in 
prisons, or with excuses for or palliation 
of their misdeeds. Enough and too much 
is being written and done by others in 
that regard.’ He goes forth to do battle 
in defense of the law-abiding citizen, and 
against the criminal and his allies—senti- 
mental faddists and theorists, technicali- 
ties of procedure, the professional de- 
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fender of the criminal, the manufacturer 
of fire arms, and a complacent and sleep- 
ing public opinion. 

Among the sentimentalists he classifies 
all adherents of the positive school of 
penology. They are worse than mere 
sentimentalists; their denial of the freedom 
of the will is a challenge to christianity. 
But the most dangerous influence of the 
‘‘Positivist School’’ lies in their conten- 
tion that a large proportion of criminals 
are mental defectives. On the other hand 
‘‘an unusually clever man, who was a 
policeman for many years but now for 
some years has been a convict in the Joliet 
Penitentiary—a man capable of observing, 
with. daily opportunity for judgment— 
testified before the Committee on Law 
Enforcement of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, that one per cent of the criminals 
are of inferior intelligence, and that the 
great body of professional law-breakers 
are very bright men.”’ 

Everywhere in the book is seen the 
workings of a mind thoroughly unscien- 
tific in method and habits of thought, 
dogmatic and illogical. He proclaims 
himself the ‘‘practical criminologist,’’ 
along with keepers of prisons and police- 
men, free from the sentimentality of the 
psychologist and the psychiatrist; and 
then he pens this delicious bit of practical 
wisdom: “‘I am sure that no man can be 
as good as a good woman. It isn’t in 
him. No man can be as bad as a wicked 
woman. He hasn't the same genius for 
evil."" He begins his chapter on the 
Moron, by defining the term in the or- 
dinarily accepted meaning and then im- 
mediately assumes that the moron is a 
sex offender of a certain type without 
regard to mentality and so treats him 
throughout the chapter. 

During a long period on the bench he 
has become aware of some of the defects 
of our court procedure, and he has observed 
poorly organized and administered systems 


of pardon and parole. At the same time 
he has seen the volume of crime increase. 
He denounces the crooked criminal law- 
yers. He would eliminate from court pro- 
cedure technicalities whose sole purpose 
is to delay. But the main remedy lies in 
surer and severer penalties. Punishment 
is the cure for crime. ‘Prisons may and 
do tame criminals, but it is the penalty of 
the prison and not its moral and social 
atmosphere which produces this result.”’ 

In the first chapter of The New Crimin- 
ology, the authors state their thesis as fol- 
lows: ‘“We shall attempt to demonstrate 
that the vast majority of all criminals, 
misdemeanants, mental deficients and de- 
fectives are the products of bodily disor- 
ders, that most crimes come about through 
disturbances of the ductless glands in the 
criminal or through mental defects caused 
by endocrine troubles in the criminal'’s 
mother. The attempt will also be made 
to show that criminal actions are in reality 
reactions caused by the disturbed internal 
chemistry of the body.” 

The data presented in support of his 
thesis do not justify so sweeping a con- 
clusion. The cautious student of crime 
and its causes, will want additional data 
before accepting the theory that the aver- 
age criminal is merely a victim of 
glandular disorder. But the book is a 
timely challenge to the present day de- 
mand, voiced by Judge Kavanagh, for 
surer and severer punishment for the 
criminal. 

Condemned to Devil's Island is the fictional 
biography of a burglar condemned to the 
French penal colony. It is based, the 
author assures us, on fact. It portrays 
the degrading and purposeless life imposed 
upon these prisoners and the horrors 
which they are willing to face in the hope 
of escape. It is another document in 
support of the indictment of organized 
society for its treatment of those who 
offend against its laws. 
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Tue Sancrtity or Law. By John W. Burgess. Bos- 
ton: Ginn and Company. 335 pp. $3.00. 


Dr. Burgess, that much respected pro- 
fessor of political science, sets for him- 
self the task of discovering wherein the 
sancity of law consists. He begins by 
reconstructing Blackstone's definition of 
law and finds law to be ‘‘a rule of conduct 
prescribed by the state and enforced by 
means of a physical penalty when neces- 
sary.’’ The chief problem of his work is, 
as he states it, ‘‘to demonstrate how men 
have sought and struggled to find the 
sovereign organ or organs out of which 
have proceeded the rules of conduct having 
the force of law’’ in North America and 
in Europe since the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

In the early eras of civilization men were 
concerned chiefly with the legitimacy of 
the source of law, but later they began to 
study the content of the law and to gauge 
their obedience to it by its rationality. 
But Dr. Burgess issues the warning that 
too great stress can be placed upon this 
factor in determining the sanctity of law 
and that when this occurs it will lead to 
anarchy. 

The chapters on the World War are 
especially significant. The author places 
upon Great Britain the blame of the war 
by its interference in the political organi- 
zation of Europe with the purpose of per- 
petuating the Balkanization of eastern 
Europe. The result of the war was to 
set back “‘the universal triumph of the 
real international system of genuine na- 
tional states at least half a century.’’ 
But he holds out the hope that ‘the United 
States of America may at some future day 
regard it as its own great world mission 
to perfect a real world unity of genuine 
national states.”’ 


Guion Grirris JOHNSON. 


University of North Carolina. 


Revista pg Fitosorta. Buenos Aires: L. J. Rosso. 
Vol. XIV, Nos. 1 and 2 (January and March, 
1928). $5.00 the year (Six issues). 

Revista pg Cemunotocia, Psiquratria ¥ Megpicina 
Lecat. Buenos Aires: Penitenciaria Nacional, 
Vol. XV, No. 89 (September-October, 1928). 
$5.00 the year (Six issues). 


Soctat Forces acknowledges receipt, by 
exchange, of the two outstanding South 
American journals mentioned above. 
Both of these Reviews illustrate well the 
rapid advance being made in University 
and other cultural centers by our Latin 
American neighbors. The Revista de Filo- 
sofia is very much like our own journals 
of philosophy, except that it gives more at- 
tention to contemporary scientific thought 
and less to the history of philosophy. It 
is quite as much a journal in sociology as 
in philosophy. The two numbers here 
listed contain sociological articles on 
Tarde (by the sociologist Orgaz), on 
Ramos Mejia (by Veyga), and on Ingeni- 
eros (by Solari). There are articles on the 
philosophers Gentile, Bergson, and Speng- 
ler. There is also, among others, an 
article on the Importance of Justice by 
Professor Alfredo Colmo, who will be on 
the Columbia University staff a part of 
the coming year. Colmo is one of the 
ablest social thinkers in Latin America 
and was the first in Argentina to write a 
textbook in sociology (1905). This re- 
view was founded by the great Argentine 
leader of youth, Dr. Jose Ingenieros, and 
is now ably directed by Dr. Anibal Ponce. 

The Revista de Criminologia is very similat 
to our own Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, but runs more to social 
medicine, due to the fact that its editor 
(Dr. Osvaldo Loudet) is professor of that 
subject in the University of Buenos Aires 
and is medical director of the National 
Prison. The legal and social aspects of 
medicine have been more developed in 
Argentina than in the United States, and 
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the prison authorities and the correctional 
agencies generally have perhaps been more 
hospitable there to the utilization of the 
findings of psychiatry than in this coun- 
try. These facts doubtless are to be 
explained partly by the strength of the 
tradition of the Italian School of Crimin- 
ology in Latin America, but perhaps even 
more by the greater emphasis upon 
medical and legal education in their uni- 
versities and national cultures. 


It is the intention of Soctat Forcgs to 
serve in the future as something of a 
mirror to the Latin American de- 
velopments in the social sciences and 
to Latin American opinion. Frequently 
reviews of leading Latin American 
books and journals will appear in our 
columns. 


L. L. Bernarp. 


University of North Carolina. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED 


Niccgr To Niccsr. By E. C. L. Adams. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1928. 270 pp. 
$2.00. 

A Sranparp Crty PLanninc Enasuine Act. By the 
Advisory Committee on City planning and Zoning 
of the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Washington: 
U. S. Gove. Printing Office, 1928. 54 pp. 

Dicsst OF THE PRocEEDINGS OF THE THIRD ANNUAL 
Meetinc, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
Epucation, May 14 to 16, 1928. Swarthmore 
College. New York: American Association for 
Adult Education, 1928. 161 pp. 

RESTATEMENT OF THE Law or Contracts. By The 
American Law Institute. Philadelphia: The 
American Law Institute, 1928. 304 pp. $2.50. 

La Aconta Antituana. By Luis Araguistain. 
Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, S. A., 1928. 296 pp. § 
pesetas. 

A Gatgway To THE SociaL Scrences. By Ben Albert 
Arneson (and others). Boston: Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1926. 384 pp. 

Teachers’ SALARIES IN CERTAIN ENDOWED AND 
State SupporTED COLLEGEs AND UNIVERSITIES IN 
THE Unitrep States, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
Cottecrs oF Arts, LiTgRaTURE AND SCIENCE, 
1926-1927. (Occasional Papers, No. 8.) By 
Trevor Arnett. New York: General Education 
Board, 61 Broadway, 1928. 83 pp. 

Livinc in THE TwentieTH Century. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, 1928. 392 pp. $3.50. 

Lecenpgs Canaguss. By Georges Baudoux. Paris: 
Les Editions Rieder, 1928. 280 pp. 12 fr. 

Soncs or 4 Wanperer. By Jessie Tarbox Beals. 
New York: August Gauthier (privately printed), 

1928. 63 pp. 


Warrner Manxinp. Edited by Charles A. Beard. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. 
408 pp. $3.00. 

VocaTionaL EpucaTion oF Junior Cottece Grape. 
By G. Vernon Bennett. Baltimore: Warwick and 
York, 1928. 244 pp. $1.75. 

Principtes or Sociotocy. By Rudolph M. Binder. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Incorporated, 1928. 
609 pp. $5.00. 

Srupres AND Recorps, Votume III. Editors: Theo- 
dore C. Blegen (and others). Published by the 
Norweigan-American Historical Association, 1928. 
133 PP- 

ANTHROPOLOGY AND Mopern Lirs. By Franz 
Boas. New York: W. W. Norton and Company, 
Incorporated, 1928. 246 pp. $3.00. 

MarTEsrRIALs FoR THE StupY oF INHERITANCE IN Man. 
By Franz Boas. New York: Columbia University, 
1928. 540 pp. $10.00. 

Goroseppg Lang. By Marian Bower. Indianapolis. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1928. 405 pp. $2.50. 

Tas Workincs oF THE INDETERMINATE-SENTENCE 
Law aND THE Parore System 1N Ixurno1. By 
Andrew A. Bruce (and others). Chicago, 1928. 
277 PP- 

Brack Saprs. By T. Bowyer Campbell. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 303 pp. $2.50. 

Cutrurat Cuance. By F. Stuart Chapin. New 
York: The Century Company, 1928. 448 pp. 
$3.50. 

Parents’ Quzstions. What Shall 1 Do? New York: 
Child Study Association of America, 1928 (loose 
leaf). 

Tae Lirrie Psorpre or tHe Huss. By Florence 

Choate and Elizabeth Curtis. New York: Har- 

court, Brace and Company, 1928. 234 pp. 
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Tue Scnoot anp THE Worxtnc Camtp. By Mary A. 
Clapp and Mabel A. Strong. Boston: Massa- 
chusetts Child Labor Committee, 1928. 226 pp. 

Our Prenistorrc Ancestors. By Herdman Fitz- 
gerald Cleland. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Incorporated, 1928. 379 pp. $5.00. 

Joun Westsy Amono THe Scientists. By Frank 
W. Collier. New York: Abingdon Press, 1928. 
351 pp. $2.00. 

Direcrory or Psycuiatric CLInics FoR CHILDREN IN 
THe Unrrep Srares (Second Edition). New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund Division otf 
Publications, 1928. 181 pp. 75 cents. 

Servinc THE Cuartp rn Farco. (Part three of ihe 
final report of the Fargo Demonstration.) New 
York: Commonwealth Fund Division of Publica- 
tions, 1928. 127 pp. 

Worxinc Manvuat or Oricinat Sources in Amgri- 
can GOVERNMENT. By Milton Conover. Balti- 
more: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 167 pp. 

Tue Houss Across raz Way. By Foxhall Dainger- 
field. New York:Appleton, 1928. 2sopp. $2.00. 

Turoucs Screncgs to Gop. By Floyd L. Darrow. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1925. 
309 PP- 

Tue Interpreter Geppgs. The Man and His Gospel. 
By Amelia Defries. New York: Boni and Liver- 
right, 1928. 334 pp. 

Emotion as THE Basis or CrvitizaTion. By J. 
H. Denison. New York: Scribner's Sons, 1928. 
555 PP- $5.00. 

Tre Burtpinc or Currurss. By Roland B. Dixon. 
New York: Scribner's Sons, 1928. 312 pp. $4.00. 

State Government. By Walter F. Dodd. New 
York: The Century Company, 1922. 604 pp. 
$3.75. 

Sex anp Yours. By Sherwood Eddy. Garden 
City: Doubleday, Doran, 1928. 338 pp. $2.00. 

Mayor Prosiems or Democracy. By Seba Eldridge 
and Carroll D. Clark. New York: Century, 1928. 
584 pp. $1.80. 

To Tae Purz ... . A Srupy or Osscentry aND 
THE Censor. By Morris L. Ernst and William 
Seable. New York: The Viking Press, 1928. 
336 pp- $3.00. 

Tae Conrusion or Toncuss. By Charles W. 
Ferguson. Garden City, New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company, Incorporated, 1928. 
464 pp. $3.50. 

Tae Orn Savacs 1n THe New Crvizization. By 
Raymond B. Fosdick. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Incorporated, 
1928. 239 pp. $2.50. 

Home Lire rv History. By John Gloag and C. 
Thompson Walker. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Incorporated, 1928. 302 pp. $4.00. 
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Los Docmas La ENsgNANZA ¥ BL Estapo. By Julio 
C. Grauert-Pedro Ceruti Crosa. Buenos Aires; 
Montevideo, 1927. 263 pp. 

Reapincs 1n Pusiic Opinion. Ed. by W. Brooke 
Graves. New York: Appleton, 1928. 1281 pp. 
$6.00. 

Tae Necro iN CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Elizabeth Lay Green. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, 1928. 95 pp. $1.00. 

La Somsra pe 1a Casa Bianca. By Maximo Soto 
Hall. Buenos Aires: ‘‘El Ateneo,"’ 1927. 316 pp. 

Historica Reaprincs IN NINgTEENTH CENTURY 
Txovcut. By Walter Phelps Hall and Elmer A. 
Beller. New York: Century, 1928. 306 pp. 
$1.75. 

Incomes AND Livinc Costs or A University Facutry. 
Ed. by Yandell Henderson and Maurice R. Davie. 
Foreword by James Rowland Angell. New Haven: 
Yale University, 1928. 170 pp. $2.00. 

Tue Srrixe. By E. T. Hiller. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1928. 304 pp. $2.50. 

MINNESOTA IN THE WaR with GERMANY. By Frank- 
lin F. Holbrook and Livia Appel. St. Paul: 
Minnesota Historical Society, 1928. 374 pp. 

Dear Senator. By McCready Huston. Indianapo- 
lis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928. 333 pp. 
$2.50. 

A Carnaman’s Opinion or Us. Translated by J. A. 
Makepeace. Written by Hwuy-Ung. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, 1927. 322 pp. 
$3.00. 

Aspscts or ANGLO-AMmERICAN Rexations. The His- 
torical Significance of the American Revolution in 
the Development of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. By K. Capper Johnson. The In- 
fluence of International Trade Upon British-Ameri- 
can Relations. By John Middleton Frankland. 
New Haven, Connecticut: Yale University, 1928. 
110 pp. $2.00. 

How to Criticize Booxs. By Llewellyn Jones. 
New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Incor- 
porated, 1928. 190 pp. $1.75. 

Freepom IN THE Mopern Worup. Edited by Hor- 
ace M. Kallen. New York: Coward-McCann, 
Incorporated, 1928. 304 pp. $2.50. 

Carotina Forx-Prays. Ed. by Frederick Koch. 
New York: Holt, 1928. 267 pp. $2.50. 

InTeRcoLoniaL Aspects OF AMERICAN CULTURE ON 
THe Eve or tHE Revotution. By Michael Kraus. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1928. 
251 pp. $4.00. 

Long unp Konjunxtrur IN Amerika. By von 
Jurgen Kuczynski. Berlin-Schlachtensee: Verlag 
der Finanzpolitschen Korrespondenz, 1928. 
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A Dscapg or Rurat Procress. Ed. by Benson Y. 
Landis and Nat. T. Frame. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, 1928. 161 pp. $2.00. 

Tue ‘‘Sout’’ or THE Primitive. By Lucien Lévy- 
Bruhl. Tr. by Lilian A. Clare. New York: 
Macmillan, 1928. 351 pp. $5.00. 

Diz SoziocociscHe Meruopg. Von Dr. Fritz Lewy. 
Karlsruhe: Verlag G. Braun, 1928. 58 pp. 
2.70 RM. 

Principces oF Sociotocy. By Frederick E. Lumley. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1928. 562 pp. 

Mippetown (A study in contemporary American 
culture). By Robert S. Lynd and Helen Merrill 
Lynd. Foreword by Clark Wissler. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 550 pp. $5.00. 

ENGLISHMAN, FRENCHMEN, SpaNniarpDs (An essay in 
comparative psychology). By Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga. London: Oxford University Press, 1928. 
256 pp. $3.75. 

AmgricaN ForgiGN Rexations. By John Mabry 
Mathews. New York: The Century Company, 
1928. 700 pp. $4.00. 

Contemporary MunicipaL GOVERNMENT IN GER- 
many. By Bertram W. Maxwell. Baltimore: 
Warwick and York, 1928. 102 pp. $2.50. 

Leisurg AND Its Usz. By Herbett L. May and Doro- 
thy Petgen. New York: Barnes, 1928. 268 pp. 
$2.00. 

Tuer Famity Society. By Francis H. McLean. New 
York: American Association for Organizing Fam- 
ily Social Work, 1927. 148 pp. 

PHONOPHOTOGRAPHY IN Fork Music. By Milton 
Metfessel and Carl E. Seashore. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1928. 181 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tae Curtp 1n Primitive Society. By Nathan Miller. 
New York: Brentano's, 1928. 307 pp. $3.00. 
Domestic Discorpv. By Ernest R. Mowrer. Chicago: 

University of Chicago, 1928. 277 pp. $3.00. 

Tae Caitp aND THE Worup. By Margaret Naum- 
burg. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1928. 328 pp. $3.50. 

Tae SHapow Caitp anp Her Farrarur Steepinc- 
Partner. By Judge Henry Neil. Chicago: The 
Bibie House, 1928. 16 pp. 

Tar History or Biotocy. By Erik Nordenskidld. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 644 pp. 

UniversaL Knowxepor (Vol. II). Edited by Ed- 
ward A, Page (and others). New York: The 
Universal Knowledge Foundation, Incorporated, 
1928. 1784 half-pages. 

Fistp Srupies in Sociotocy. By Vivien M. Palmer. 
Chicago: University of Chicago, 1928. $2.50. 
A Sztectgp List or Booxs ror Parents aNp Cait- 

DREN. Compiled by Parents’ Bibliography Com- 
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mittee of the Child Study Association of America. 
New York: Child Study Association of America, 
1928. 80 pp. 

Tue History or Taxation in Norts Caroiina Dur- 
ING THE CotonzaL Pzriop. By Coralie Parker. 
New York: Columbia University, 1928. 178 pp. 
$3.75. 

Miranpa ET LA RivotuTion Frangaisg. Par C. 
Parra-Perez. Paris: Libraire Pierre Roger, 54 Rue 
Jacob, 1928. xi + 474 pp. 

Scigncg aND Goop Bgnavior. By H. M. Parshley. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928. 
281 pp. $2.50. 

Benjamin H. Hitt. By Haywood J. Pearce, Jr. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
330 Pp. $3.00. 

State Psycuiatric Hosprraus. Issued by the Penn- 
sylvania Mental Hygiene Committee of the Public 
Charities Association. Philadelphia (311 S. Juni- 
per Street), 1928. 12 pp. 

Scaruet Sister Mary. By Julia Peterkin. Indianap- 
olis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928. 345 pp. 
$2.50. 

Tas New Day in Hovusinc. By Louis H. Pink. 
New York: The John Day Company, 1928. 
208 pp. $3.50. 

Cuitp Stupy Discussion Recorps. (Development— 
Method—Techniques.) By Margaret J. Quilliard. 
New York: Child Study Association of America, 
1928. 74 pp. 75 cents. 

Tag Unknown Warrior. By Paul Raynal. New 
York: Century, 1928. 289 pp. $2.50. 

Tus Witt to Worx. By Charles L. Robbins. Ev- 
anston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1928. 211 pp. 

An ANTHOLOGY oF Recent Puitosopuy. By Danicl 
Sommer Robinson. New York: Crowell, 1929. 
674 pp. $4.00. 

America’s Sex asp MarriaGz Prostems. By Dr. 
William J. Robinson. New York: Eugenics Pub- 
lishing Company, 1928. 475 pp. $3.00. 

Tas Conrepgrats Privatsers. By William Mor- 
rison Robinson, Jr. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1928. 372 pp. $4.00. 

Tas Docrrins or Necsssrry in International Law. 
By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. New York: Colum- 
bia University, 1928. 195 pp. $4.00. 

Wortp Dairr. By Edward Allsworth Ross. New 
York: Century, 1928. 223 pp. $2.00. 

Cuese Soctat Orioms. By Herbert F. Rudd. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
221 pp. $2.00. 

Moruernoop 1N Bonpace. By Margaret Sanger. 
New York: Brentano's, 1928. 446 pp. $3.00. 

Way We Missznavs. By Samuel D. Schmalhausen. 
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New York: The Macaulay Company, 
312 pp. $3.00. 

Surcrpes 1n Sgatrig, 1914 To 1925: An EcorocicaL 
AND Benavioristic Srupy. By Calvin F. Schmid. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1928. 
93 pp. $1.00. 

Tue MacicIstanp. By W.B. Seabrook. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 336 pp. $3.50. Illus- 
trated. 

Growinc into Lirs. By David Seabury. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1928. 715 pp. $5.00. 

Universtry or Iowa Srupmes iv Cuaracrer. THe 
Srupy oF Rexicion in Strate Universitis. By 
Herbert Leon Searles. Iowa City: University of 
Iowa, 1928. 91 pp. $1.00 (Vol. I. 

Universiry or Iowa Srupies. Exemenrary Psy- 
cnotocy. By Carl E. Seashore. Iowa City: 
The University Press, 1928. 16 pp. 25 cents. 

University oF Iowa Srupies. Learninc anv Livinc 
in Cotiecs. By Carl E. Seashore. Iowa City: 
The University Press, 1927. 124 pp. $1.00. 

Mopern Caprratism. By Henri See. New York: 
Adelphi Company, 1928. 225 pp. 

Rexicion Cominc or Acg. By Roy Wood Sellars. 
New York: Macmillan, 1928. 293 pp. $2.50. 
Lorenzo Dow. Tue Bearer or THE Word. By 
Charles Coleman Sellers. New York: Minton, 
Balch and Company, 1928. 275 pp. $3.50. 
War as AN InstrumENT or Nationa Potricy. (And 
its renunciation in the pact of Paris.) By James 
T. Shotwell. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1928. 

310 pp. $3.50. 

Sgrceant Yorx. His Own Lirg Story anp War 
Diary. Edited by Tom Skeyhill. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company, Incorporated, 
1928. 309 pp. $2.50. 

Universtry oF Iowa Srupres rv Caaracrer. Un- 
TRUTHFULNESS IN CHILDREN: Its CoNDITIONING 
Facrors aND Irs Serrinc 1N Cuitp Nature. By 
W. E. Slaght. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 
1928. 79 pp. (Vol. I.) 

GrocrapHy AND Our Nesp or Ir. By J. Russell 
Smith. Chicago: American Library Association, 
1928. 43 pp. (Reading with a Purpose, No. 40.) 

Tae Decuine or THE West. By Oswald Spengler. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Vol. I, II, 
453 PP-» 539 PP- 

Asove tHe Bricut Brive Sxy. By Elliott White 
Springs. New York: Doubleday, Doran and 
Company, Incorporated, 1928. 275 pp. $2.50. 

Tse History or British Crvmization. By Esme 
Wingfield Stratford. 2v. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1928. 1332 pp. 

Facrory Worxers in Tanoxu. By Sung-Ho-Lin. 
Peking, China: Social Research Department, China 
Foundation, 1928. 128 pp. 

Ex Nacumento pg 1a America Espanota. By Juan 
B. Teran. Republica Argentina: Tucuman, 1928. 

A Pronger Tosacco MercHANT IN THE OrrENT. By 


1928. 


SOCIAL FORCES 


James A. Thomas. Durham, North Carolina; — 
Duke University, 1928. 340 pp. $3.50. ‘ 

Tae Carp 1x America. By William I. Thomas 1 
and Dorothy Swaine Thomas. New York: Knopf, ~ 
1928. 583 pp. 

Saanty Irise. By Jim Tully. New York: Albert 
and Charles Boni, 1928. 292 pp. $2.50. 

Los Derecxos pet Homsors ¥ Los pet Hamare. By 
Julio Senador Gomez Valadolid. Valentin Mon- 
tero, 1928. 224 pp. § pesetas. 

Man THe Mrracre Maxer. By Hendrik Van Loon, 
New York: Horace Liveright, 1928. 252 pp. 
$3.50. 

Inp1ana Unrversrry Stupies. Geography of Ameri- 
can Notables. By Stephen Sargent Visher, 
Bloomington, Indiana: The University Bookstore, 
1928. 138 pp. 75 cents. 

Private Sunren. By George Von Der Vring. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. 327pp. $2.50. 7 

County GoveRNMENT IN Norts Carouina. By Paul © 
W. Wager. Chapel Hill: University of North © 
Carolina, 1928. 447 pp. $5.00. ; 

Tae James A. GranaM Papgrs, 1861-1884. Edited 
by H. M. Wagstaff. Chapel Hill, North Caro. 
lina: The University of North Carolina Press, — 
1928. 324 pp. 

Tasy Return at Eveninc. By H. R. Wakefield, 
New York: Appleton, 1928. 266 pp. $2.00. 
Tae Screntiric Wortp View. By William Kay 
Wallace. New York: Macmillan. 316pp. $3.00. 
Squap. By James B. Wharton. New York: Co- 

ward-McCann, Inc., 1928. 300 pp. $2.00. 

Emercent Evo.uTioN AND THE DgVELOPMENT OF 
Socretrzs. By William Morton Wheeler. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Incorporated, 
1928. 8opp. $1.00. 

DENOMINATIONALISM IN CERTAIN RuraL Communt- 
Tres IN Texas. By Reuel Clyde White. Indianap- 
olis: The Training Course for Social Work of 
Indiana University, 1928. 115 pp. $1.00. 

Cuitpren’s Besavior AND TEacuers’ ATTITUDES. 
By E. K. Wickman. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund Division of Publications 1928. 
247 pp. $2.00. 

Exprorinc Your Minp. By Albert Edward Wig- 
gam. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
1928. 419 pp. $3.50. 

FoLKLore IN THE ENGLIsH AND ScortisH Baans. 
By Lowry Charles Wimberly. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1928. 466 pp. $5.00. 

Gop Tas Greatest Post. Man His Greatsst Poss. 
By Bruce S. Wright. New York: The Abingdon 
Press, 1928. 196 pp. $1.25. 

Livinc Inpia. By Savel Zimand. New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1928. 280 pp. 
$3.00. 

Tue Case oF Serczant Griscna. By Arnold Zweig. 
Tr. by Eric Sutton. New York: Viking, 1928. 


45° pp. $2.50. 





